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CANADA’S WINTER SEAPORT ON THE ATLANTIC 


By Harry ERVIN 
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“™ T. JOHN, New Brunswick, is known 
as Canada’s principal winter port 
for transatlantic trade. It is going 

ead by leaps and bounds, showing every 
ir a great increase in export and import 
siness, and although harbor facilities 
» being added every year, the shipping 
siness is growing to such an extent 
it large ocean steamships are frequent- 
obliged to remain at anchor in the 
rbor berth 
ie business that passes through this 
rt is not confined to that of Canada, as 
ide with the United States is growing 


awaiting accommodation. 


ger every year. 
The harbor of St. John was first vis- 
ed by Champlain, the French explorer, 
1604. The city was founded by the 
United Empire Loyalists, in 1783. It 
came, by the middle of the nineteenth 


ntury, the fourth wooden-ship owning 
rt in the world, and by the year 1896 
id reached its present position as Can- 
la’s leading Atlantic shipping center. 
he government of that day realized the 
issibilities of the port, and that wide- 
Canadian Pacific 
‘ailway Co., proceeded to develop it as 
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connected with the port when the govern- 
ment took over the operation of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway in 1916. 
The growth of the port of St. John, 
though gradual, has been greatly accel- 
erated during the last five years, its ex- 
ports increasing from about ten million 
dollars in 1900 to over two hundred mil- 
lions in 1918, and its imports from five 
million dollars to seventeen millions in 
the same period. It stands second among 
ocean ports of Canada in the volume of 
trade passing through it. The short rail 
haul to and from the west, which St. 
John enjoys, has undoubtedly been the 
chief factor in its progress. This geo- 
graphical fact assures the permanency of 
the port. Since 1912 the federal govern- 
ment has spent large sums on develop- 
ment work and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has also made large expenditures in 
the expansion of its trackage system. 
With the demands for further develop- 
ment the federal government has ex- 
pressed a willingness to fully nationalize 
the harbor by placing it in the control 


of a federal harbor commission, provided 
an agreement can be reached with the 
city. Negotiations to that end are now 
in progress. 

There are two harbors in the port of 
St. John. The main one, where all the 
business is at the present time being 
handled, is called the western harbor, 
while that called the for- 
merly known as Courtenay Bay. The 
latter has been dredged by the govern- 
ment, and will in a few years be lined 
with and warehouses. An 
mense drydock is to be built, also a steel 
plant. Each of these 
about two miles long and three-quarters 


eastern was 


docks im- 


inner harbors is 


of a mile wide. 

St. John has the advantages of being 
nearer to the center of Canada and hay- 
ing a shorter railway haul to the west, 
which make it a natural winter port for 
ocean freight. The voyage 
Liverpool is nearly four hundred miles 
shorter than to New York, nearly two 
hundred shorter than to Boston, 
Mass., and about one hundred and sixty- 


ocean from 


miles 


The Harbor of St. John and the Canadian Pacific Railway Elevator 


five miles shorter 
Maine. 


than to Portland, 
The distance to Montreal is seven 
hundred and forty miles. 

At present there are three grain ele- 
vators at the port, with a total capacity 
of over two million bushels. Two of these 
are on the western side of the harbor 
and are the property of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. The other is on the 
eastern side and belongs to the Dominion 
As will be seen by the ac- 
companying statement, there has been a 
gradual grain shipments 
through the port during the past twelve 
or fourteen years: 


government. 


increase in 


Bushels Value 
SRE REAR E SCTE 3,787,783 $3,026,876 
BOSE Se cbc che rccvecee 2,439,801 1,817,449 
> SA ee ree er 6,882,318 6,141,577 
Bee Reeevecbwissctoes 3,998,904 3,019,178 
ROWE Os coeicrcocaevee 3,997,654 6,781,818 
i SEPSTEUTET Cer e 7,345,717 8,345,348 
RODOSEMS Koc teerescies 7,519,021 9,156,681 
ROBOTEER: Fc d ect wessese 7,302,061 7,103,932 
lh!) Serer 8,681,872 8,578,964 
i) ee er ree 9,410,604 8,912,309 
re ere eres 7,619,346 7,642,877 
1924-16... ccccece 8,612,703 8,738,780 
BMs6'5056%6% ce seee 14,186,522 11,405,186 
ci | a ee ere 15,999,186 16,218,169 
WDLTH18.. cc nvccccccece 14,288,898 24,579,760 


Grain elevator construction began in 
St. John in 1892, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. erecting the first plant in 
West St. John. With the cancellation of 
subsidies to steamship lines running to 
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Portland, Maine, in 1896, there followed 
a rapid influx of Canadian export traffic 
to this port, and the quantity of grain 
pressing for an outlet was so great that 
in 1898 the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
compelled to make a material addition to 
the original elevator, giving a capacity 
of six hundred thousand bushels. Within 
a few years this elevator was also found 
too small, and a million-bushel building 
of concrete was erected in 1912 on a site 
adjacent to the original structure. Dur- 
ing last season sixteen million bushels of 
grain were shipped from West St. John 
and about three and a half million bush- 
els of oats were handled in bags through 
warehouses. The new government ele- 
vator on the eastern side of the harbor 
has a capacity of half a million bushels. 

Montreal is the only ocean port in Can- 
ada that exceeds St. John in export and 
St. John’s increase dur- 
For ex- 


import traffic. 
ing the war period was rapid. 
ample, in 1914, its exports amounted in 
round numbers to twenty-four million 
dollars; in 1915, forty-four millions; 
1916, $120,042,590; in 1917, $190,586,561, 
and in 1918 it reached over two hundred 
million dollars. Its imports progressed 
from nine million dollars in 1914 to over 
sixteen millions in 1918. Its bank clear- 
ings jumped from seventy-eight million 
dollars in 1914 to one hundred and six- 
teen millions in 1918. 

This port is never closed, nor is it 
affected by ice. Its low-water depth is 
thirty-two feet, which is increased at high 
water to fifty-eight or sixty feet, enabling 
the largest steamships to enter the port 

Already there are regular 
steamships running to Great 


in safety. 
lines of 
Britain, Europe, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, the West Indies, British 
Guiana and the United States, while ar- 
rangements are being made to have a 
line run to Cuba. During 1918, 2,778 
vessels, with a total registered tonnage 
of 1,473,071, entered St. John. 

With its exports increasing in eighteen 
years from ten million dollars to two 
hundred millions, and its imports for the 
same period increasing from five million 
dollars to seventeen million dollars, it 
may be easily seen what the coming 
years will bring. 


Sweden’s 1919 Harvest 
The daily newspaper, Dagens Nyheter, 
estimates the total value of Sweden’s 1919 
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An Old Wharf for Fishing Schooners at the Foot of a City Street 


harvest at 2,500,000,000 crowns. The 
1918 harvest was valued at 2,330,000,000. 

The central statistical bureau of the 
that this 


year’s potato crop totals 2,197,710 tons. 


government has announced 
Kristianstad and Malméhus counties were 
the heaviest producers, with 318,787 and 
196,201 tons, respectively. 

com- 


The government’s agricultural 


mission will ask an appropriation of 3,- 


160,000 crowns to be used in 1921 for 
draining extensive areas, chiefly in Norr- 
land and in Dalarna. 


China to Increase Tea Output 
Indications are that the Chinese gov- 
ernment intends to make every effort to 
encourage the tea industry in that coun- 
try and to increase China’s tea trade with 
foreign countries, and the Peking cabinet 


recently decided to establish a tea bu 
reau under the ministry of agriculture 
and commerce. It is stated that the tea 
industry of China is not keeping pac« 
with the world’s increasing consumption 
of tea, and while China is still holding 
its trade in the finer qualities, India and 
Ceylon have practically captured the mar 
ket from China as to the common black 


teas. 





A General View of the Harbor of St. John, New Brunswick's Seaport 
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‘Pap Stone dropped over from his store yest’day,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, “seekin’ aid an’ 


comfort about what he'd ought to do in buyin’ guv’ment. 


flour, an’ I up an’ told 


him ef I was him I'd lay in some. 


[t’s jes’ this way, says I, folks has been rarin’ an’ tarin’ 
about the price we're chargin’ ’em for ‘Fetchit’s Pride,’ an’ 
seein’ ‘Barnes’s City Roller Mills Ninety-Nine an’ Ninety- 
Nine One Hundredths Patent’ is pure an’ plenty good to tide 


Wh 







(over with, why let ’em buy it, 
a then when the time comes that 
they don’t need to save dang near 

||| || acent a day per fambly, the old 
original aged in the wood products 
So of the Fetchit mill will taste bet- 
Ww ter'n ever. Pap shifted his chew 

ai (%>>-. kind of nervous like an’ reck- 
vA _W- oned maybe he’d think it over 
favo able but wan't goin’ to be no way hasty.” 








A BREAD-EATING WORLD 
ilsewhere in this issue appears a state- 
it recently prepared for the Argen- 
government covering the details of 
entine flour-milling in the years 1917 
1918. This statement contains a num- 
of significant facts, but in-many ways 
most interesting is the demonstration 
the extraordinary inerease in domestic 
r consumption. In 1917 each inhabitant 
Argentina needed two hundred and 
nty-one pounds of flour; in 1918 his 
uirements had gone up to nearly two 
dred and forty-nine. 

'hese estimates are of special 
ince when taken in conjunction with 
manifestly increased flour consump- 
of the United States during 1919, 
with the estimatés recently published 
lhe Northwestern Miller regarding 
extraordinary advance in the per 
ita flour consumption of the United 

The amount of flour now used 
each man, woman and child in the 
ted States cannot be accurately esti- 

ted until the census now in progress 
loses the actual population; but no 
could argue that the number of 
iths to be fed has increased in a sin- 
year proportionately to the increase 

the nation’s flour production. 

In 1919, according to the Grain Cor- 

figures, the American mills 

ned out over one hundred and thirty- 
million barrels of flour, of which 

‘nty-one million were exported. In 

i8 the flour exports were virtually the 
ie, but the total output was only one 

and thirteen million barrels. 
king all due allowance for the very 
ich larger flour stocks held at the 
resent time, the year 1919 has unques- 
nably seen an increase in America’s 
mestic flour consumption amounting to 
than ten million barrels, or 
inething like twenty pounds per capita. 
\s for the United Kingdom, the fig- 
es compiled by the London Times show 
at whereas the average annual con- 
mption of flour from 1909 to 1913 was 
trifle over forty-five million barrels, 

* about two hundred and four pounds 

er capita, the amount used in 1919, 
iking the figures for April, May and 

June as a basis, was close to fifty-eight 

iillion barrels, notwithstanding the fact 


sig- 


odom. 


ition’s 


ndred 


t less 





that the estimated population had slight- 
ly decreased as a result of the war. This 
would bring the per capita consumption 
of flour up to about two hundred and 
fifty pounds annually, or almost exactly 
the figure arrived at for 1918 by the Ar- 
gentine authorities, and rather more than 
the probable average for the United 
States. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that, in the years from 1909 to 1913, 
the United Kingdom’s flour imports ay- 
eraged about six million barrels, leaving 
a home-milling production of about thir- 
ty-nine millions. Unless the total ca- 
pacity of the British flour mills has been 
greatly increased since the war, which 
seems unlikely, the estimated 
present requirements would demand flour 
imports amounting to nearly twenty mil- 
lion barrels annually. In The North- 
western Miller for October 23, 1918, it 
was pointed out that the maximum ca- 
pacity of the British mills was forty- 
five million barrels of flour a year, and 
that the flour imports consequently re- 
quired would be in excess of twenty-five 
million. This estimate did not allow for 
a possible decrease in the population, 
which is as yet by no means an established 
fact; but it did take full account of an 
estimated increase in the per capita flour 
consumption which later statistics have 
fully substantiated. It is, therefore, 


most 


quite possible that the United Kingdom’s . 


requirements of flour from overseas. in 
1919 will actually prove to have been 
very close to The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s estimate in 1918. 

The indisputable fact, brought out by 
statistics appearing on every hand, is that 
the war has taught the world to eat more 
wheat bread. No figures covering the 
total consumption of wheat flour have 
ever been compiled, nor are such esti- 
mates possible; but if they could be 
made, there can be no question that they 
would show an extraordinary advance in 
the past year or two. High prices, even 
though they affect wheat and flour along 
with everything else, directly contribute 
to this increase in flour consumption, for 
the reason that the relative cheapness of 
bread, considered in the light of its nu- 
tritive qualities, becomes doubly appar- 
ent when other staples are scarce and 





costly. For example, the immense in- 
crease in the United Kingdom’s flour 
consumption has been at the expense of 
beef, mutton, butter, cheese, eggs and 
fish, all of which have shown a pro- 
nounced falling off. 

This advance in the real demand for 
wheat flour has been accompanied by an 
equally marked decline in the available 
supplies of wheat, due in large measure 
to Russia’s shift from the credit to the 
debit side of the ledger. Russia used 
to export annually a hundred million 
bushels of wheat; of late it has been un- 
able even to feed its own people, and 
has had to draw on the rest of the world 
for relief. The total wheat crops of 
1918 and 1919 were by no means extraor- 
dinarily large; even excluding Russia, 
the rest of the world did not raise enough 
wheat to meet the new demand. 

These facts furnish the real answer to 
complaints regarding the high prices of 
wheat and wheat flour. Wheat is not 
costly because of government control, or 
because of hoarding or profiteering; its 
price is high because the world is de- 
manding more wheat flour than ever be- 
fore, and there is not enough wheat 
available. Many influences have com- 
bined to complicate the situation: there 
have been fixed prices, subsidized loaves, 
restricted exports and imports, difficul- 
ties of transportation, and various other 
things all tending to make wheat more 
expensive; but underlying all of them 
has been the simple economic fact, undis- 
turbed by wars or governments, that a 
diminished wheat supply has accompan- 
ied a very material increase in the con- 
sumption of the chief product of wheat. 


A MASTER MILLBUILDER GONE 

In the death of William D. Gray, 
which occurred in Milwaukee, Wis., early 
on Saturday, January 17, one of the 
names associated inseparably, prominent- 
ly and most honorably with the great de- 
velopment of the American milling in- 
dustry during the period of its transi- 
tion from local to ‘national and even in- 
ternational importance is stricken from 
the roll of the living, and while many 
of the great plants which he planned 
and constructed are still daily grinding 
out their product of flour, the brain and 
hand that skillfully designed them are 
at rest, and the man who was such a use- 
ful and important factor in their creation 
has joined those who gave him, with such 
implicit faith in his ability and integrity, 
his greatest commissions. 

The story of William D. Gray is that 
of achievement made possible by oppor- 
tunity, found in America and consistent- 
ly, earnestly and uprightly developed by 
a Scotch youth who had small early ad- 
vantages and no endowment other than 
his natural courage, industry and ability. 
He was born in Lauder, Scotland, on 
July 22, 1843, and came with his parents 
to Canada in 1854. Here he worked on 
a farm until, at the age of seventeen, he 
began to learn the trade of millwright. 
In 1865 he removed to the United States, 
and was employed by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway as an en- 
gineer in constructing bridges, elevators 
and warehouses. 

Governer C. C. Washburn, in 1866, be- 
gan the construction of what was to be 
the largest mill west of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to have a daily capacity of five 
hundred barrels. The firm of Pray & 
Webster, Minneapolis, had charge of its 
construction, and Mr. Gray was employed 
by it. For ten years thereafter he was 
head draughtsman for Otis A, Pray. 
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In 1876 his connection with Edward P. 
Allis & Co. began, and he took charge 
of their flour mill building department, 
continuing as its directing head for more 
than a quarter of a century, and surviv- 
ing its eminent founder, Edward Phelps 
Allis. It was during this period of his 
life that Mr. Gray accomplished his 
greatest achievements. He was very 
highly regarded by such pioneer mer- 
chant millers in the Northwest as Gov- 
ernor Washburn, William H. Dunwoody, 
Charles A. Pillsbury, John Crosby, John 
S. Pillsbury, and George H. Christian, 
as well as others prominent in the mill- 
ing industry of Canada and the United 
States, and into his charge was commit- 
ted the planning and equipping of a 
very large proportion of the great mills 
that were erected during this time. He 
invented the Gray roller mill and many 
other machines used in the modern proc- 
esses of flour-milling. 

At a time of great building activity, 
when the old system was giving place to 
the new, and inventions and devices, more 
or less valuable, were being heralded as 
the latest and most wonderful achieve- 
ments in the art of milling, when, be- 
wildered by the multiplicity of systems 
and machines, many millers were led into 
costly errors in their eagerness to keep 
in step with progress, William D. Gray 
kept his head and proceeded with char- 
acteristic Scotch caution, committing him- 
self to nothing that he had not thorough- 
ly tried out in advance. 

Because of this, and because of his 
rugged honesty in dealing with his cli- 
ents, he won the respect and confidence 
of a very large number of the leading 
millers of his time, many of whom turned 
to him invariably when confronted with 
large problems of milling expansion, and 
trusted implicitly in his judgment and 
counsel. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to detail the record of his activities; else- 
where will be found the more important 
facts of his life. He was concerned in 
the building of such a large number of 
great flour mills, still in active and sat- 
isfactory service, that to enumerate them 
within the necessary limits would be im- 
possible. 

For a time after his retirement from 
the company with which he had been 
associated for so many years, he acted 
as advisory or consulting engineer in 
mill-building and planning, but his health 
became permanently impaired, and for 
more than a decade before his death Mr. 
Gray confined his business activities to 
his banking connections and the care of 
his ample fortune. 

In this respect he attained a material 
reward for his labors such as seldom 
comes to the inventor, and which very 
few of his contemporaries even partially 
attained. Most of the millbuilders and 
mill machinery inventors and promoters 
of his period died poor men, some of 
them even, perhaps, in actual want, but 
in the case of Mr. Gray his earlier ex- 
periences taught him the value of thrift, 
and where others quickly spent all the 
liberal sums they earned in the days of 
their activity and prosperity, he saved 
a great portion of his earnings, and by 
shrewd and careful investment added 
materially to them, so that when ill 
health and advancing years overtook him, 
he was possessed of very substantial 
means. 

His success, however, is not to be meas- 
ured by the size of his fortune. It rests 
in a fine record of good, honest and sin- 
cere work, well and faithfully performed, 
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in the respect in which he was always 
held by those who gave him his more 
notable commissions, most of whom he 
outlived, in the friendship in which he 
was held by many of the master minds 
of the industry, and in the enduring evi- 
dences of his knowledge and skill which 
will be his lasting monument. 

His book of life is closed, and although 
it is many years since, outside of his own 
city, he met and mingled with his old 
friends of the trade, there are many 
hearts in it that will be saddened to learn 
of his death, as it denotes the removal of 
one of the very few human landmarks 
that have remained to connect these days 
of milling achievement with those which 
are forever passed into the history of the 
industry. 

The writer hereof retains a memory of 
William D. Gray which he will always 
cherish. At the close of a lovely May 
day in 1891 he stood with him at the 
station at Melrose, Scotland, waiting for 
the train. At that time the inventor was 
nearing the flood tide of his active career. 
As the setting sun lit up his strong, fine 
Scotch face, he pointed away toward the 
distant hills. 

“There,” he quietly said, “lies the little 
village of Lauder, where I was born 
nearly fifty years ago. From there my 
parents took me to America. We were 
very poor. It all seems like a dream to 
me, looking back now. . . . Like a 
dream.” He hesitated a moment, and 
then added, “God bless America!” 


A BUSINESS MILITARY POLICY 

Relatively few business men have paid 
much attention to the details of the vari- 
ous military bills now pending in Con- 
gress. They have felt, and with much 
reason, that these measures deal largely 
with technical matters, of interest only 
to experts, and that the ordinary citizen 
is in no way competent to pass judgment 
on the exact size of the proposed army, 
its composition and organization, or on 
the countless minor problems brought up 
by the proponents of the half-dozen bills 
under consideration. 

This is somewhat unfortunate, for the 
question is one which cannot safely be 
left to the experts for an answer. In the 
first place, military men are by no means 
agreed as to how large an army the coun- 
try needs, or how it should be constituted. 
In the next, most of the army experts 
are so strongly prejudiced that they can- 
not be expected to give an opinion fairly 
representative of the people as a whole. 

Congress, representing the public, at 
least ostensibly, appears to be hopelessly 
confused about the whole question of a 
military policy, its confusion in large 
measure resulting from uncertainty as to 
what the people really want. Thus the 
long delay which has already prevented 
the enaction of laws re-establishing the 
army after the war, and which seems 
likely to continue for some time, comes 
back in the end to the public’s lack of 
information, and consequent indifference, 
regarding the details of what ought to 
be done. 

The great question of universal mili- 
tary training has been so widely argued 
that most people, even if they know little 
or nothing about its real merits and de- 
fects, have made up their minds regard- 
ing it. Whatever action Congress takes 


in this respect will be based on at least 
a belief that the people’s representatives 
know what their constituents want. It is 
in the rest of the programme that the 
greatest uncertainty exists, 
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For the business man, the essential 
point regarding any military programme 
is that it constitutes, in effect, simply a 
huge national insurance policy. Military 
preparedness should be regarded pri- 
marily in this light. A man does not 
expect his mill to burn down, but he 
knows that the thing may happen; he 
knows, furthermore, that every year 
somebody’s mill is sure to be destroyed 
by fire. Accordingly, he and the other 
millowners join together, through the 
agency of an insurance company, and 
contribute annually such amounts as they 
see fit, in order that the victim of a fire 
may be at least partially indemnified for 
his loss. 

In exactly the same way, a military 
policy is simply insurance against vio- 
lence, either of foreign or of internal 
origin. Except in the event of a vast 
war, very few cities, industries or persons 
are in actual physical danger from vio- 
lence. Not since 1865 has an American 
city been actually threatened by hostile 
artillery. Domestic violence is far more 
frequent; no locality can tell when it may 
urgently need the protection afforded by 
the presence of troops. Scarcely a month 
elapses without bringing a call for help 
from somewhere; strikes, race riots, con- 
flagrations, floods and a dozen other 
causes constantly involve the local use of 
military forces. 

Just as any business concern scruti- 
nizes carefully its insurance policies, so 
it ought to examine the policy which in- 
sures it, along with the rest of the com- 
munity, against violence. It should de- 
mand, in both cases, the maximum of 
assured protection at the lowest price 
consistent with safety. 

Viewed in this light, any wise national 
military programme involves two things: 
a sufficiently large force, trained and 
equipped for immediate service, to be 
able to afford instant protection against 
sudden invasion from abroad or unex- 
pected domestic violence; and a reserve 
well enough organized so as to be avail- 
able within a reasonable time to support 
the first-line troops. The United States 
is so blessed with regard to geographical 
location that a relatively small army can 
safely be counted on to ward off the first 
shock of invasion, provided the coast de- 
fenses and the navy are maintained at a 
high point of efficiency. The question 
thus resolves itself into the maintenance 
of adequate protection against domestic 
violence, and of a sufficiently large and 
efficient reserve force. 

Domestic military protection means, 
above all, prompt action by well-trained 
troops. Numbers are far less important 
than speed and efficiency. A squad of 
experienced state constabulary, or a 
platoon of regular troops, have time and 
again proved their superiority over a bat- 
talion of half-trained militia, provided 
always they can be brought on the scene 
of violence early enough to prevent trou- 
ble from getting completely out of hand. 
As the Constitution clearly and specifical- 
ly delegates to the several states the duty 
of maintaining peace and order within 
their own boundaries, the federal govern- 
ment is properly averse to using the 
national forces for such purposes, On 
the other hand, the employment of state 
forces as at present constituted is gen- 
erally unsatisfactory; not only are the 
militiamen generally ill-trained for such 
work, but calling them from their civilian 
duties for any length of time lays a heavy 
burden on the communities from which 
they are drawn. 


From the insurance standpoint, it 
would seem advisable for the national 
military law to make specific provision 
for the maintenance, with federal aid and 
equipment, and to some extent with fed- 
eral pay, of a small permanent military 
constabulary in each state. Such a force, 
backed by the organized militia or by 
whatever reserve army the law might 
provide for, would be of enormous value 
in time of war, and it would undoubtedly 
give the cheapest possible insurance 
against domestic violence. A hundred 
state constables, always on duty, always 
in training, available at any moment and 
specially trained and equipped for the 
service of military protection, would be 
worth a thousand National Guardsmen 
dragged from their shops and offices in 
an emergency. 

Two or three states have already 
adopted such a policy, but it can only 
become general if the nation’s military 
law contains specific provisions authoriz- 
ing and recommending it, and providing 
the necessary amount of federal assist- 
ance. From a business standpoint, the 
utility of such insurance against violence 
is or ought to be manifest; and the pos- 
sible objections to it, except on the part 
of those who are always seeking for op- 
portunities to break the law, are rela- 
tively few. 


AN IMAGINARY DIATRIBE 

Had the writer of the communication 
which is subjoined hereto taken the pains 
to read with an open and unprejudiced 
mind what he is pleased to term the 
“Editorial Diatribe” in The Northwestern 
Miller of January 14, he would have 
found it quite unnecessary and uncalled 
for to take exception to it. 

As it is, he has chosen to invent for 
his own pleasure an issue which has no 
real existence except in his indignant 
mind. If this gives him any satisfaction 
he is quite welcome to it, but fair-minded 
readers will prefer to interpret the mean- 
ing and intent of the article according to 
its actual language rather than to a 
wholly fictitious and imaginary construc- 
tion of it. 

The following extracts from the edi- 
torial sufficiently emphasize the point 
raised by the correspondent, and show 
conclusively that The Northwestern Mill- 
er very distinctly and emphatically did 
not reflect upon the quality of the Ameri- 
can soft wheat flour which has been ex- 
ported in such large quantities to Great 
Britain. It was not a question of quality 
but one of demand—there has been no 
lack of soft wheat flours, but a shortage 
of hard wheat flours, and no one at all 
familiar with conditions abroad will at- 
tempt to deny that this is the truth. 

“The quality test for American flour 
shipments has not been absolute; it has 
been determined, not by the relative 
bread-making qualities of hard and soft 
wheat flours, but by the fact that Europe 
needed the former and had ample sup- 
plies of the latter. . . . American flour 
in Europe . . . is now, as always, good 
flour, but not of the type which foreign 
users expect and want. . -. American 
flour abroad can find a market only on 
the basis of its quality. It is not enough 
that it should be good flour; it must be 
the kind of flour that foreign buyers 
want, and the kind they have learned to 
associate with the name of America.” 


Sprincrietp, Mo., Jan. 17, 1920. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 
Sir: Loyalty to your country is a duty, 
to your employer, commendable, and to 
your constituents, advisable. If The 
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Northwestern Miller is the chosen oracle 
of the hard and spring wheat millers, 
permit us to compliment and commend 
you and congratulate the hard and spring 
wheat millers on their very able, enthu 
siastic and loyal advocate. 

The editorial diatribe in the issue o{ 
The Northwestern Miller of January 14, 
on the horrors accompanying the forced 
use of soft wheat flour by the starvin 
inhabitants of Europe, is not alone p: 
thetic, but a reflection on the good nam 
and past reputation of America, and 4 
scathing denunciation of the Food Co 
trol for forcing this worthless soft wheat! 
flour on a suffering and starving people, 
under the guise of nourishing food, when 
according to your article it is only 
filler and performs the same function a 
corn stalks to a cow or near beer to 
booze fighter. 

When Julius Barnes sees this editoria! 
he will probably realize how he has w 
wittingly humbugged the inhabitants o! 
Europe, and ruined the former prestig 
of American flour. If remorse and sham 
does not overcome him, he is not the goo: 
American citizen we all thought he wa 

We have all been taught the past thre 
years that Congress is omnipotent, ani 
therefore can violate and upset the law 
of nature and the laws of trade. Som 
action should be taken at once by it to 
retrieve the damage done to the poor and 
starving consumer in Europe. 

The American people must also ly 
protected, for we can readily see if the) 
persist in eating soft wheat flour tha 
they will degenerate into a bunch of 
Molly coddles, and our sturdy American 
Manhood will be past history. 

Drastic action should at once be taken 
to stop the production of soft wheat, and 
if this is done at once, being still earl) 
in the season, all the soft winter whea 
acreage can easily be replaced by spring 
wheat, and thus in a measure stop th 
horrors that are awaiting the American 
consumer of soft wheat flour. 

Since reading your editorial, our soul 
is filled with remorse, and a contrite 
heart prompts our desire to make some 
retribution for our past misdeeds in 
making this horrible stuff for the past 
thirty-five years. 

To sell the mill to some one else would 
only perpetuate the crime of deception, 
unless stipulated in the sale that all soft 
wheat flour 
placed in sacks, printed in bold two-inc! 
letters as follows: 

“Near flour made from soft wheat, to 
be used only as a filler with hard wheat, 
when intended for human consumption.” 

To maintain the prestige of American 
flour in Europe, it should also be stip 
lated that none of the soft wheat flour 
can be exported. 

We are up against it. 

In face of the prohibition amendmen|, 
it would be idiotic to convert our plant 
into a brewery. A: powder mill would be 
out of the question, in face of the pros- 
pective “League of Nations.” 

A packing-house would engender the 
wrath of the American people, and put 
us in the class of vampires and profiteer:. 

Under this dilemma and desire to get 
into a legitimate business, what would 
you think of converting our plant into 
chemical factory and make a “McCann 
Laxative” out of spring wheat bran? 

With proper and judicious advertise- 
ment, do you think we could make a suc 
cess of it? Kindly advise, and oblige 

Yours truly, 
A. J. E1sensayver. 


manufactured, must be 
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Last week was characterized 
marked drop in flour prices, more exten- 
e than any previous break in months. 


Between Jan. 13 and 20, patents of all 
types went down 20@75c, the decline be- 
ng very much more conspicuous in some 
rkets than in others. The general av- 
we of the downward movement was 
swout 30c, as is indicated in the follow- 
table, showing average quotations on 

», grades of patent flour as reported to 
he Northwestern Miller from four rep- 





entative markets, two western and 
eastern: 

Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

O ssbaccaa Cae $14.10 $12.30 

iS .adeuwren 15.55 14.40 12.60 

O saviaace 15.35 12.45 

1D isarteas 14.85 12.05 

S éenckens 15.05 11.95 

G iscavtsce 15.10 12.00 

© sonatas 14.85 12.00 

S vseteues 14.25 11.45 

$8 ccinvavs 13.95 11.20 

ME cseaekes 13.65 10.95 

LL cccssecs 13.45 10.90 

b sovevens 12.85 10.70 

THE BEAR INFLUENCES 
his marked decline, which was 


ipled with a general slackening of de- 
ind, felt almost everywhere in the 
yintry, was a natural result of the con- 
pressure exerted by the Grain Cor- 
ition in half a dozen different ways. 
followed closely on a reduction in 
eat prices, particularly in those for 
ring wheats. The wheat market 
oughout the week was erratic, but its 
eneral tone was unquestionably weaker. 
low much of this weakness was direct- 
ittributable to Mr. Barnes’s message 
warning, issued 10 days ago, cannot be 
finitely stated, but there can be little 
cstion that this warning was the dom- 
nt influence in persuading holders of 
heat to let go at slightly reduced prices. 
\n equally important element in low- 
ng flour prices was the activity of 
» Grain Corporation in advertising and 


posing of its soft winter wheat 
traights. The actual quantity of these 
lights so far sold, according to the 
iin Corporation’s own statement, is 
particularly large, amounting to 
mit 250,000 bbls, or only one-twelfth 


in average week’s run for the mills. 
On the other hand, the amount and kind 
advertising used in marketing this 
ir has unquestionably upset the mar- 
and created a feeling, not of eager- 
s to buy government straights, but of 
mplete uncertainty as to what is going 
» happen next. 
Che most recent announcement by Mr. 
ines, as reported to The Northwestern 
er by telegraph from New York, ap- 
irs to make an appeal to the housewife 
rr the use of the government soft win- 
straight at about $12 per bbl retail, 
the ground that it is “just as good” 
the flour for which she is paying $15 
S16 in the regular market. It is prob- 
e that such a statement is based on a 
isinterpretation of what the Wheat Di- 
tor actually said; but the market just 
iw is fully as susceptible to misinter- 
vretations as it is to statements of fact. 
lhe real basis for the present uncer- 
inty is, not the demand for govern- 
ent straight flour, not the prospect of 


millfeed 
packed in 


quotations, 
100-lb sacks, 


Flour and 

ed per ton, 
FLOUR— 

ring first patent 

rd winter patent 

ft winter patent 


unl 


pring standard patent 
rd winter straight 
oft winter straight 


ring first clear 
rd winter first clear 
ft winter first clear 


© MOUS, WHIRS 2 cvcccscsccccere Cverccosece 
ye flour, standard ......ccccccvessecccecs . 
FEED— 
Spring bran 
tard winter bran 
soft winter bran 


indard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
our middlings (gray shorts)........+-+++++ 
d dog (low-grade) 














as reported to 


beleana patent (49's) 
Bs o< 


*Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River peiee for soft winter flour and feed; 


importations from Canada, not the belief 
in reserves of wheat which may be 
dumped on the market at prices very 
much below current levels, not the in- 
fluence of Argentine imports, but sim- 
ply the knowledge that the United States 
Grain Corporation, with its immense cap- 
ital, its solid hold on the export trade, 
and the whole weight of the government 
behind it, is absolutely committed to the 
bear side of the market. Up to last 
week its efforts had accomplished little 
or nothing in this direction. Every an- 
nouncement, every new step taken with a 
view to reducing prices, was followed, 
perhaps by an immediate decline, but by 
a subsequent sharp rise. Last week, how- 
ever, the bearish influence began to tell, 
and to tell heavily. Whether the decline 
is merely a flurry, or the beginning of 
a real downward movement, cannot pos- 
sibly be foretold at present; but there 
can be no question whatsoever that the 
insistent efforts of the Grain Corporation 
to bring wheat and flour prices down 
constitute a very important market in- 
fluence, and it is perfectly clear that 
these efforts are not going to be discon- 
tinued as long as the Grain Corporation 
continues to function, 

Last week the Grain Corporation raised 
the wholesale price of its straight flour 
about 40¢ bbl, bringing the carload price 
at Baltimore, the basing point, up to 
$10.65 in 140-lb jutes, or $11.20 in 241- 
lb cottons. This puts it very nearly on 
a level with soft winter wheat straights 
sold through commercial channels; in 
fact, such straights could probably be 
bought at any time below the government 
level. On the other hand, the govern- 
ment flour has the advantage of an ad- 
vertising campaign, both paid and gra- 
tuitous, which would nearly ruin any 
group of millers who might expect to 
pay for it out of the gross profits de- 
rived from the sale of straights. 





R 
Te VYVUVIVUWT YT rio 
(Special Telegrams from 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 


Correspondents of 
21.) 


Bartrmore.—Flour is on the sick list. 


It is lower and neglected, with prices 
largely nominal. Sellers are on the in- 


crease, and buyers are running to cover. 
A Minneapolis mill is offering its best 
patent at $13.75, or $1.50 down from the 
late top. Soft winters are comparatively 
steady, in the absence of pressure or 
trading. Nobody in the market, not even 
exporters. Feed firmer in instances, but 
slow. 
Sr. 
and 
done. 


Lovuis.—Flour demand very dull, 
scarcely any new business being 
Market unsettled, and quotations 
from hard winter wheat mills irregular 
and showing a wide range. Millfeed 
market about steady, but demand quiet 
for wheat feeds.. Other feedstuffs firm- 
er, and alfalfa meal in fair demand. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Prices on spring wheat 
flour dropped 50c bbl in Indianapolis 
and other Indiana milling centers to- 
day. Soft wheat flours were not af- 
fected in most places, millers and job- 
bers saying that the demand continued 
strong enough to uphold them 

Kansas Crry.—The wheat market suf- 
fered an opening relapse this week. De- 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND 


Straight (49’s) 
$11.00@11.40 
10.50@10.90 


-@12.15 
- @12.90 








local prices 25c higher on flour and $1 higher on feed. 
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mand was slack, and local mills and ele- 
vators made practically the only pur- 
chases. Quotations are down 5@12c. 
Little request for flour is reported, yet 
contract orders are enabling mills to 
continue full-time operation. 


Cuicaco.—Flour rather quiet, and 
prices reduced 20@35c owing to general 
lowering of wheat quotations. General 
feeling exists that flour prices gradually 
will advance, owing to scarcity of choice 
milling wheat. Visiting millers, mainly 
those from the Southwest, are inclined 
to be bullish. 

Boston.—Demand for flour slow, with 
a decline of 25@50c bbl on spring and 
hard winter flours. Soft winters un- 
changed. Millfeed dull and a shade low- 
er. No change in corn or oats products. 

Paitavetpuia.—Flour dull and barely 
steady, with business chiefly in spot goods 
below mill limits. Millfeed quiet and 
without important change. 

New Orteans.—Flour slow, and no im- 
mediate demand. 


a 


THE MILLFEED MARKET } 


Wis., 
prices for the past week have held fairly 





MILWAUKEE, Jan. 19.—Feed 
steady. Offerings have been moderate, 
with shippers buying fairly well. Most 
mills are sold ahead for the balance of 
this month, but are willing to sell for 
February. Most jobbers have stocks on 
hand, and all anticipate a good demand. 
Inquiry from all sections shows a decided 
improvement, and jobbers believe that 
the turning point has come. 

Northwestern mills are not offering 
very freely, and are holding prices 
strong. Most of the feed is in the hands 
of jobbers, who do not seem disposed 
to sacrifice it. There were good sales 
made for February, and some for March. 
Offerings from country mills have dried 
up, and prospects are that there will be 
very little feed coming from that sec- 
tion for the present. The home demand 
is taking the mills’ surplus. 

The call for feed in the central states 
shows improvement. Buyers are in the 
market for both straight and mixed cars. 
Many large buyers have considerable feed 
arriving, but it is being well taken care 
of. There is a good demand for barley 
feed, and some fair shipments were 
made in the past week. There is very lit- 
tle call for oat feed, and most of the 
mills are storing it. The local trade is 
very heavy, and near-by mills are sup- 
plying them considerable feed. 

Southwestern markets are firmer. The 
call is good from the South, and mills 
are making liberal shipments that way. 
There have been fair shipments made 
to the East on old contracts. The call 
is good both for bran and middlings, but 
the latter show a liberal premium over 
bran. Mixers are out of the market, so 
very little business is being done in oat 
feed. Demand is good for hominy feed, 
but mills are not grinding heavily, and 
shipments are light. 

Eastern demand is rather quiet, as 
most dealers have considerable feed 
bought for January-February shipment. 
Transit feed at eastern junction points 
sells readily, and good prices are paid 
for anything east of Buffalo. The small 
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trade is beginning to make inquiry, and 
stocks are not very heavy; with little 
buying they would soon be cleaned up. 
For the present there appear to be am- 
ple stocks to satisfy all. The Wisconsin 
state trade shows a decided improve- 
ment, country dealers buying freely in 
both straight and mixed cars; heavy 
feeds are in better demand. Stocks in 
dealers’ hands are moderate, and all con- 
tinue to buy, not allowing stocks to be- 
come depleted. Heavy feed is strong, 
with offerings light; gluten feed in ex- 
cellent demand; mills well sold ahead. 
Oil meal lower, but in good demand. 
Crushers are not able to do any export 
business, owing to the fact that eastern 
mills are underselling them, but the west- 
ern output is being disposed of to the 
domestic trade. 
H. N. Wurson. 


Ak £'6'h S'S ORDA 'E'K'6'A/6 66K 8 





output 
weeks, 


The attached table gives the flour 
at milling centers for the last two 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Jan, 18 Jan. 19 








Jan. 17 Jan.10 1919 1918 

Minneapolis . 386,280 430,390 274,965 283,925 
SS. eee 12,695 11,665 6,885 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 26,540 22,450 8,900 256,230 
Milwaukee 14,900 16,900 11,300 4,000 
BOG 06 889.0% 440,4 5 481,405 302,050 323,155 
Outside mills*..175,295 ...... 156,405 °...... 
Ag’gate sprg.615,710 .... 68,465 ...... 
St. Louis 45,600 “3 ,200 - 26,000 
St. Louist 64,900 48,000 44,600 
er rere 143,775 128,950 84,200 
Rochester 11, 13,100 GO.208 ccaces 
CRIiCOASO «sce sed 22, 23,250 21,250 18,250 
Kansas City. 81, 000 79,000 55,500 63,500 
Kansas Cityt...372,985 378,160 206,975 216,975 
OMAR .cccesce 24,360 20,150 13,350 ...... 
STOHOGS wescewes 33,500 35,500 24,145 23,300 
yo, eee 51,840 53,855 38,890 45,480 
Nashville** ....162,500 147,790 96,915 55,725 
Portland, Oreg.. 24,985 24,085 30,255 29,865 
BOAttiO wc cecces 47,160 39,855 19,130 38,510 
TUMORS. 0c cciuvs 57,290 32,595 19,370 38,775 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan. 18 Jan, 19 


Jan.17Jan.10 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...... 70 78 53 55 
ts FOU vvscnsises 54 49 65 ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 72 61 25 70 
Outside mills* .... 53 61 47 67 
Average spring.. 64 67 48 59 
Milwaukee ....... 62 70 63 33 
Se eee 54 90 56 52 
Bt. BOUiat .ccveces 64 84 62 58 
BOUND ccsccstoscs 70 86 77 57 
Rochester ........ 64 70 49 ee 
CREORED ccccvveses 86 89 7 61 
Kansas City ...... 83 81 68 77 
Kansas City} ..... 85 87 2 75 
OMABRE ccecviccecs 100 84 55 es 
BOGGS 6006 cts duce 7 74 50 49 
3). y eee 73 75 50 53 
Nashville** ....... 73 74 50 39 
Portland, Oregon.. 58 56 74 90 
a ETE 89 75 40 80 
ae ee 100 54 33 68 
TOON 226s 0808-00 70 73 58 61 
Flour output for week ending Jan. 17 at all 


above points shows a decrease of 3 per cent 
from week ending Jan. 10. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and. Iowa 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 


mills, out- 


{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. : 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


cluding Nashville. 





MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Kansas standard patent 
$14.35 @14.85 
14.25@14.80 


Cut-off (49's) 
$11.00@11.40 
10.75 @11.50 





unless otherwise noted, 


The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Jan. 20. Flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes or 98-lb cottons, 
ess otherwise noted. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orleans *Nashville 
14.75@15.50 $15.00@15.70 $.....@. - $14.50@15.70 $14.75@15.00 $14.00@14.75 $15.90@16.25 $16.00@16.25 $15.75@16.00 $15.50@16.00 
14.25 @14.65 b son's Ms 05,0 13.804 @14.65 13.60@14.20 wree) FETT 13.75 @14.50 14.50@ 15.00 12.75 @15.00 14.80@15.10 13.90@14.50 
12.00@12.25 cose sGbwiiaws es ae 12.00 @13.00 To Tree | ; |. es een 12.00@12.75 13.80@14.05  13.25@14.00 
14.30@14.60 14.50@15.20 . . ere 13.80@14.30 14.00@14.50 13.25 @14.00 14.90@15.25 14.50@15.75 15.25 @15.60 ore: errr 
13.50@14.10 errs ster 12.75 @13.60 12. 3 @13.50 13.75 @14.75 12.75 @13.50 14.00 @ 14.50 err, Serre 13.60@14.30 6-055 6 Qe sces 
11.50@11.90 ery, Pee eee ee 11.50@12.00 10.75 @11.25 10.75 @11.00 10.65 @11.25 11.25 @11.75 12.60@12.80 12.00 @13.00 

9.75 @10.25 9.25@ 9.50 ere 9.50@10.00 9.25@11.00 vTe. Lait 10.50@11.25 9.50@10.50 erg: i eiri occee Doves 
9.60@10.00 sels ese 8.25 @10. 50 9.50@ 9.80 9.25@11.00 o ons 0 Qe vanes Ter. Fer eeeee © cece 11.10 @12.00 reren tite 
9.50@ 9.90 @ - rer 9.30@ 9.75 Pore ee Pere were, Leer 11.00@11.50 11.40@11.65 9.50@10.00 
10.00@10.50 9.45@ 9.55 Tere, Stee Tey Pacer 8.50@ 9.75 10.00 @10.25 10.60 @ ) 10.90 10.25 @10.60 Serres Perit eee, Sere 

8.30@ 8.60 7.80@ 7.90 whee COP acces oc sacs o cce cP es cese 9.50@10.00 9.75 @10.00 ocoee @e. ocse eo QDeccce 
43.50 @44.00 -.+ + @43.00 see Wc Sere ae Pee 48.00 @48.50 49.00 @ 49.50 -@48.75 oe Mewes o 6600 Eveses 
3.00 @ 44.00 ‘epee eacess 40.00 @ 40.60 - » @43.00 a snes Gis cece reTT. ote ere) eee -»@49.00 --@48.00 ¢ ence cece 
43.75 @ 44.25 were ys: - @ 44.50 eo Peery 49.00 @49.50 50.00 @ 50.50 - @49.50 oo@.. 43.00 @ 44.00 
45.00@ 45.75 -@ 44. 00 43.00@46.00 -+ -@47.00 er. ee 50.00@50.50 49.00@50.00 50.50@52.00 --@53.00 51.00@54.00 
53.25 @54.00 , -@52.50 46.00 @ 48.00 - - @50.00 0000 Oe t04 57.00 @58.00 57.00 @ 58.00 53.00 @56.00 -» @54.00 o ccc Deveee 
59.25 @60.00 59. 00@60. 00 eet see ot Perr ..-@ 63.00 @64.00 62.00 @ 63.00 -@64.00 -@. +@.-.+4 


Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
.26 


$14.70@15.70 


$15.35 @16.2 
14.75 @15.50 


15.00 @16.00 
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INCREASE IN GRAIN RATES IS UPHELD 





Interstate Commerce Commission Approves in the Main the Johnson Com- 
mittee Report on Readjustment of Freight Tariffs in the Northwestern 
Territory—Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth Lose Spirited Contest 


Wasuineoron, D. C., Jan. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a decision made here yes- 
terday, substantially approved the read- 
justment of grain tariffs in the north- 
western territory drafted by the western 
freight traffic committee by the direction 
of the Railroad Administration, and sub- 
mitted to the Commission for review. 

In a general way the proposal of the 
western freight traffic committee is to 
leave unchanged the inbound rates but to 
revise the inbound rates to Duluth and 
Chicago; to make the rates break on 
Minneapolis for Chicago and Duluth 
when the natural route is through Minne- 
apolis; to cancel, in the furtherance of 
the purpose last mentioned, all transit 
arrangements at Minneapolis, except on 
Montana grain, and establish propor- 
tional rates from Minneapolis to Duluth 
and Minneapolis to Chicago, to be used 
in making the through rates to Duluth 
and Chicago when the rates base on Min- 
neapolis, and as components in the com- 
bination through charge to those points 
when the grain is routed out of line 
through Minneapolis; to revise the 
through rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, all-rail, from Minneapolis to the 
East; to cancel the through rail-lake-and- 
rail rates on grain products from Minne- 
apolis to the East and make those rates 
by combination on Duluth as a Lake Su- 
perior gateway and on Chicago as a 
Lake Michigan gateway, and, by a bal- 
ancing of the proportional rates from 
Minneapolis to Duluth and Minneapolis 
to Chicago and the respective lake-and- 
rail rates on grain products from Duluth 
and Chicago, to equalize the rail-lake- 
and-rail rates through the Duluth and 
Chicago gateways from Minneapolis to 
the East. 


KNOWN AS JOHNSON REPORT 

The readjustment plan is known as 
that of the Johnson committee, and it 
has been the contention of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth that it would seri- 
ously cripple their interests. The case 
was submitted last November by the 
Railroad Administration, after the grain 
trade of the Northwest had protested 
against the Johnson report. The new 
schedules were to have gone into effect 
last September, but by energetic fighting 
the Northwest succeeded in holding the 
rates in abeyance until the bulk of the 
1919 crop had been moved. 

“The proposal of the Johnson commit- 
tee with respect to the revision of the 
Chicago rates and the cancellation of 
transit at Minneapolis should be adopt- 
ed,” said the Commission. “The proposed 
proportional rate of lle from Minneap- 
olis to Chicago, which will apply on traf- 
fic routed out of line through Minneap- 
olis, is in effect a reshipping rate, and 
comes well within the limits of reason- 
ableness. 

“It has been stated that in the can- 
* cellation of transit at Minneapolis an 
exception is to be made of Montana grain. 
This is mainly because of the effect upon 
the westbound rates from Montana which 
the witness for the carriers states the 
cancellation would have. Viewing alone 
the eastbound rates, there would seem to 
be no more reason for the retention of 
transit on grain from Montana than from 
other parts of the general territory of 
origin, and we recommend that it be 
eliminated. 

“It may be that certain out-of-line 
hauls without extra charge, cited by Min- 
neapolis, including the extreme case of 
traffic routed from Kansas City via Chi- 
cago to Ohio River gateways at the direct 
rate, are not justified. If they result in 
discriminations prohibited by the act they 
should be corrected. Their existence 
should not preclude the application of 
corrective measures to the situation exist- 
ing between Minneapolis and its near-by 
competitors, which apparently cannot be 
satisfactorily adjusted under the present 
regulations.” 

Diseussing rates to and from Duluth, 
the Commission says that the proposal “to 
place the rates from points on lines other 
than the Great Northern under Minne- 


apolis combination should be approved. 
That adjustment fits in with the general 
plan of making the rates in this general 
territory break on Minneapolis when the 
direct route is through Minneapolis. The 
proposal to make the differential from 
points on the Great Northern south of 
Granite Falls 414c is at variance with the 
well-recognized rule of rate-making that 
differentials should not increase with dis- 
tance, and is disapproved. The differen- 
tials should not exceed 4c from all sta- 
tions on that line from Willmar and sta- 
tions south and west thereof to Huron, 
Yankton, and Sioux City, inclusive. 

“Duluth asks for transit on grain mov- 
ing to Chicago from Montana and be- 
yond. We have already disapproved the 
granting of transit at Minneapolis on 
Montana grain. The request of Duluth 
for transit on Montana grain should also 
be denied. 

“A proportional rate of lle from Du- 
luth to Sault Ste. Marie, Gladstone and 
other west bank Lake Michigan ports, the 
same as from Minneapolis to these ports, 
should be published.” 

LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 

In regard to lake-and-rail rates, the 
Commission says: 

“Equalization of the Duluth and Chi- 
cago gateways on through traffic might 
present difficulties if Duluth were grant- 
ed an equalization with Chicago on traffic 
originating at Duluth. Under the pro- 
posed proportional rates of lle from 
Minneapolis to Chicago and 5%c from 
Minneapolis to Duluth, the through 
charge via Duluth would then be 5%c 
lower than via Chicago. 

“We recommend an adjustment under 
which the through charges from Minne- 
apolis to the East would be the same via 
the various gateways, so far as this can 
be done without unduly prejudicing any 
locality. As the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation is not under federal control, 
and is not a party to this proceeding, we 
make no recommendation concerning its 
rates from Duluth. 

“Under the present all-rail rates, flour 
can be shipped from Minneapolis to New 
York for 3414c, while the all-rail rate for 
wheat is 37c. The proposed rates, which 
are approved, increase the all-rail rate on 
flour to 36c, or 11%4c, and reduce the all- 
rail rate on wheat to 3614c, or 1i4¢, a 
half cent less than flour. The lake-and- 
rail rate on flour to the East is made 
33c, an increase of ¥,c¢. 

PRESENT RATE HELD UNJUSTIFIED 

“There is no justification,” the Com- 
mission says, “for the present rate on 
grain products from Minneapolis to New 
York, 2¥%c or other amount, lower than 
the contemporaneous rate on grain from 
and to the same points. The proposed 
all-rail rates from Minneapolis to the 
East on grain and grain products should 
be approved. 

“The Commission further approves the 
proposed readjustment of rates from 
Minneapolis to Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory and the proposed 161,c 
rate from Minneapolis to St. Louis. It 
declines to rule finally on South Dakota 
complaints, as well as those of Peoria, 
Ill., against the proposed readjustment. 
The Commission rules as follows regard- 
ing rates from Sioux City and Omaha to 
Duluth: . 

“The record fails to disclose any dis- 
similarity of transportation conditions 
from Sioux City and Omaha to Chicago 
and from Sioux City and Omaha to Du- 
luth such as to warrant withholding the 
establishment of proportional rates from 
Sioux City and Omaha to Duluth no 
higher than the proportional rates from 
the same points to Chicago. 

“In connection with such a proportional 
rate to Duluth, transit should be permit- 
ted at Minneapolis, when a directly in- 
termediate point, the same as transit is 
to be granted at directly intermediate 
interior milling points in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin under the proposed propor- 
tional rates from Minneapolis to Chicago 
and Minneapolis to Duluth, and the same 
as transit has been and is granted under 


the proportional rate from the Missouri 
River to Chicago.” 

The Commission declines to pass on the 
plea of Sioux City for a proportional 
rate of 15c from Sioux City to St. Louis. 
The record is not adequate to support 
an expression of opinion with respect to 
all phases of this situation, it is stated. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 








GOETZMANN NAMED 
AS CANDIDATE TO 
HEAD FEDERATION 


Cuicaco, I11., Jan. 20.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Through G. A. 
Breaux, chairman of a committee 
appointed by President Kelly to 
report on a candidate for the 
presidency of the Millers’ National 
Federation, the committee has 
placed in nomination A. L. Goetz- 
mann, manager of the Listman 
Mills, La Crosse, Wis. Mr. Goetz- 
mann has accepted the nomination. 


C. H. CHarren. 











Suggests Removing Storage Clause 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 17.—The Grain 
Corporation has suggested to grain ship- 
pers the abolition of clause four of their 
license agreement in order to avoid un- 
necessary bookkeeping by dealers. Be- 
cause wheat is considerably above the 
guaranty basis, storage claims are no 
longer in use, although the purchaser 
must continue deducting from his cur- 
rent payments to producers to cover any 
possible expense due to shipping delay. 
Clause four provides for a payment of 
seven-twentieths of a cent a week per 
bushel storage on wheat the removal of 
which has been delayed by the car short- 
age. Although it is quite unlikely, should 
the shippers regard with disfavor the re- 
moval of the clause, the Corporation has 
reserved the right to suspend it after a 
notice of 45 days. 

R. E. Srerure. 





Blumson Believed to Be Dead 
Cuicaco, Itt., Jan. 17.—The Chicago 
newspapers publish information supplied 
by attorneys for the Central Trust Co. 
indicating that it is officially supposed 
that Herman J. Blumson, former head 
of the Star Cereal & Milling Co., who 
disappeared July 21, 1919, after defraud- 
ing four banks of $150,000, is no longer 
alive. His wife and family have been 
located in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
but apparently have no information con- 

cerning Mr. Blumson’s whereabouts. 

C. H. CHatren. 





Hoyland Flour Mills Co. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Geo. W. Hoyland 
Flour Co., held in Kansas City last week, 
the style of the company was changed to 
the Hoyland Flour Mills Co. and its cap- 
ital stock increased to $250,000. All of 
the new stock was immediately purchased 
by present stockholders. The increased 
capital is made in connection with the 
early completion of the company’s 2,000- 
bbl blender and large fireproof warehouse 
building here. The company also plans 
to expand its business in various ways. 
George W. Hoyland, founder of the 
business, remains its president and man- 
ager. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Baker in Fatal Accident 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Jan. 17,—Christ 
George, proprietor of a bakery at 563 
West Washington Street, Indianapolis, 
was fatally injured yesterday when a 
delivery wagon on which he was riding 
was struck by a train at the crossing of 
the Peoria & Eastern Railroad at Con- 
cord and Walnut streets. He was placed 
on board the train and taken to the 
Union Station, from whence he was rushed 
to a loeal hospital. Death came while 
he was in the examining room. Surviv- 
ing are a widow and four children. Mr. 
George had been in business at the Wash- 
ington Street address for 15 years. 

Epwarp H. Zieenen. 





January 21, 1920 
BRITISH LABOR TROUBLES | 


Grave Fears of Another Railway Strike Dis- 
pelled by Men’s Acceptance of Gov- K 
ernment’s Wage Proposals 


Lonnon, Ene., Jan. 20.—(Special 
Cable)—Grave fears of another railway 
strike were dispelled by the men’s ulti 
mate acceptance of the government’s pro 
posals for fixing standard wages. 

The labor situation in the coal-mining 
districts is improved. 

Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Mill 
ers’ National Federation, left for Copen 
hagen on Friday. 

L, F. BroexmMan, 





Blish Company Wins Tax Suit 

InpIANApo.is, Inp., Jan, 17.—The Blis} 
Milling Co., Seymour, has won a fina 
ruling on pleadings in the Jackson Coun 
ty circuit court at Brownstown in a sui 
filed by it, which challenged the author 
ity of the state board of tax commis 
sioners to assess certain earnings of th 
plaintiff by arbitrary capitalization. 

The tax board filed a demurrer to th 
suit a few weeks ago, and, after a hea: 
ing, it was overruled by James A. Cox 
the judge. The board then filed thre 
paragraphs of answers to the complain} 
and the milling company filed demurrer: 
Judge Cox, on Thursday, held that th 
company’s demurrers were sufficient an 
on Friday he entered judgment agains 
the tax board. U. S. Lesh, of Indian 
apolis, attorney general of Indiana, wh 
represented the board at the hearing, in 
dicated that an appeal would be taken t 
the state supreme court. 

In its suit, the Blish company allege 
that the capital stock of the compan) 
together with its undivided profits, bot \ 
of which are invested in real estate an 
other tangible property, were duly list 
with the state board for taxation. Afte 
wards, it was asserted, the board mad 
an arbitrary increase in the assessmen 
on the ground that the earnings we 
taxable. 

The company contended that the ear: 
ings were included in the original a 
sessment, and that the new state tax la 
does not give the board power to asse 
incomes. It did not raise the question « 
the constitutionality of the tax law, b: 
challenged the right of members of tl 
board to exercise certain powers. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. ( 





Sugar Plant Site Inspected: 
BartrmoreE, Mp., Jan. 17.—Earl 1 
Babst, president of the American Suga 
Refining Co., and about 25 of his ass« 
ciates and friends, came down from Ne 
York yesterday in a private car as tl k 
guests of the Baltimore Board of Trad i 
and after inspecting the harbor and sit 
on which the company is to erect a plai 
capable of turning out 50 to 75 carloa 
of refined sugar daily and costing aj 
proximately $8,000,000, the visitors an: \ 
100 representative citizens of Baltimoi 
were entertained at dinner at the Mary 
land Club by Alexander Brown & Son-, 
local bankers. Among the visitors we 
James H. Douglas, president of tl 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and Robe 
M. Parker and Thomas A, Sullivan, pre 
ident and vice-president, respectively, « 
the Brooklyn Cooperage Co. 
Crartes H. Dorsey. 





Mill Worker Killed 
Oscar Anderson, a sweeper and oilk om 

with the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mii sil 
neapolis, fell down an elevator shaft in shy 
the mill and was instantly killed tl th 
evening of Jan. 15. Both the A and }3 vu 
mills were idle, and as the auxiliary e: 
gine which furnishes light for the buil< 
ing when the main power plants are: n ua 


working was being replaced by a larg« ms, 
engine, the buildings were in darknes ve 
Mr. Anderson was sent down to the e! in. 
gine-room to get some lanterns, and it » the 
presumed inadvertently walked into a ntly 


opening for the employees’ elevato 
These openings are safeguarded, and 

is hard to account for the accident. T! 
insurance companies have relieved th 
company of all responsibility, since ever 
precaution had been taken to prevent ac 





cidents. The deceased was 22 years ol: oy 
and was a veteran of the World War. oil 
A steamer rises 85 feet above sea lev: wo we 
een n 


in passing through the Panama Canal. 
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INVESTIGATION OF THE CAR SHORTAGE 








Kansas Legislature Threatens to Take the Situation Before Congress, Alleging 
That Discrimination Has Been Shown by the Railroad Administration 


in Its Allotments of Cars—Lack of Rolling Stock Still Acute 


swsas Crry, Mo., Jan. 17.—Following 
rts of discrimination by the Railroad 
inistration in its allotments of cars, 
Kansas legislature has threatened to 
eed to Congress with a request for 
tigation of conditions arising from 
alleged unfair distribution of “emp- 
* by that body. 
yvernor Allen has endeavored to pro- 
a sufficient number of cars to pre- 
serious loss to Kansas farmers, and 
ese attempts has secured little more 
good promises and regrets for non- 
ormance in the past. The Railroad 
jinistration claims a large amount 
juipment has been supplied to west- 
railroads for use in wheat transpor- 
mn, but the roads deny the receipt of 
large number of cars. 
long the Jetmore branch of the Santa 
particularly, do the farmers allege 
rimination. That locality this year 
luced 2,755,000 bus of wheat, and 
far only 556,300 bus have been 
ed. These conditions have made im- 
tive the hauling of grain by truck, 
h has been unusually expensive, con- 
ring the roughness of the roads and 
unfavorable weather of the past few 
ks. On the Missouri Pacific main line 
000 bus are yet to be moved from 
ms. In elevators and silos along the 
e route more than 1,500,000 bus are 
ed, with fully one-third of it awaiting 
oval. 
\lthough the corn crop in Iowa has 
1 awaiting shipment for the past 
nth, the state has been practically car- 
The small number of cars allotted 
he Fort Dodge district last week by 
means sufficed, and producers are 
n complaining that large losses are 
e expected unless immediate relief 
R, E. Srertine. 
* * 


ven, 


uicaco, Inn, Jan. 17.—Scarcity of 
irs for loading wheat for the Grain 
oration, and confiscation of many 
he cars sent by it to the elevators 
sad out wheat, have led to an agree- 
between the elevator people and 
Corporation. The Grain Corporation 
get 70 per cent of the cars sent to 
itors for grain, the remaining 30 per 
going to the elevator interests and 
pers. 
will take shipments of 1,000,000 bus 
week from Chicago alone for a dozen 
ks to move out the wheat that the 
in Corporation has here and has sold 
illers. It is evident that the Cor- 
tion is anxious to get its money on 
wheat it has sold to millers, as soon 
possible, 
\ small improvement is noticeable in 
boxcar situation in Illinois and Iowa, 
ticularly in western Iowa, due to ef- 
ts on the part of grain men and the 
lroad Administration. At the same 
there is an acute shortage and no 
nediate prospect of a normal car sup- 
for grain or any other kind of freight 
the near future. 
\ committee of grain men went to 
shington recently to confer with the 
lroad Administration regarding cars. 
ey found committees from numerous 
er industries there on the same mis- 
Under existing conditions it is im- 
ible for the. Railroad Administration 
show favoritism to any class, because 
the immense shortage and the vast 
unt of freight awaiting transporta- 


Over 1,100 boxears were recently sent 
m eastern roads to western connec- 
is, but a good percentage of them 
re not in condition to be used for 
iin. In sending cars from the East 
the West, the eastern roads appar- 
tly sort out the poorest cars, to get 
em off their hands and save repair bills, 
— the responsibility to western 
adas, 
C. H. CHatren. 


* * 


InprANAPots, Inp., Jan. 17.—Railroad 
irs for the movement of wheat and corn 
re needed badly in Indiana. In the last 
wo weeks several appeals for relief have 
heen made, the latest coming from F. J. 









Goodwine, president of the Warren 
County Farmers’ Association. He made 
an urgent call on the Indiana Federation 
of Farmers’ Associations, with headquar- 
ters in Indianapolis, asking that it aid 
in getting cars. 

It is reported that many farmers in 
the northern part of the state have thou- 
sands of dollars tied up in grain at ele- 
vators, and are unable to move it to the 
larger markets. Towns most seriously 


affected, as mentioned in Mr. Goodwine’s 
complaint, are Stewart, Sloan, Tab Sta- 
Marshville, Johnsonville, 


tion, Hedrick, 
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pering house of 2,000 bbls capacity. Con- 
struction on all of the changes and addi- 


. tions will be begun as soon as possible, 


with a view to having the new capacity 
ready for use on the new crop. 
R. E. Sreruina. 





Pan-American Conference Begins 

Wasnincton, D. C., Jan. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Financiers of the Pan- 
American republics sat down at the coun- 
cil table yesterday and took thought how 
they could best promote the mutual wel- 
fare of the nations they represent. 

Drawn together, as President Wilson 
said in a message of welcome, by no self- 
ish purpose, but solely for the purpose 
of ascertaining how they might serve one 
another, the delegates to the second Pan- 
American financial conference, including 
the ministers of finance of several coun- 
tries, began their work by reaffirming the 


The Late William D. Gray 


Williamsport, Pine Village and West 
Lebanon. 

Lewis Taylor, general secretary of the 
federation, said that the authorities of 
the Big Four System in this city had in- 
formed him that they had been unable 
to supply more than 15 per cent of the 
demand for grain cars in this territory 
for the last five weeks. Other railroads 
have been unable to do much, if any, 
better, it is said. Mr. Taylor has tele- 
graphed James E. Watson, United States 
senator from Indiana, Fred S. Purnell, 
representative in Congress from the ninth 
Indiana district, and W. C. Kendall, of 
the car service division of the United 
States Railroad Administration, asking 
for assistance. . 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Arkansas City Milling Co. Increase 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 20,—(Special 
Telegram)—The Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co. placed with the Kansas City 
office of the Allis-Chalmers Co., last 
Friday, a contract for equipment to in- 
crease the capacity of its mill to 1,800 
bbls. The new equipment will be in- 
stalled in the present building, supple- 
menting a 1,200-bbl mill already op- 
erated. At the same time the Arkansas 
City company has let contracts for 250,- 
000 bus additional concrete tank storage 
at Arkansas City, and a concrete tem- 





solidarity of the Americas in deals of 
peace and justice. Co-operation was 
pledged for the development of the great 
natural resources of the two continents, 
which it was pointed out would redound 
to the advantages not only of the Pan- 
American nations, but of the world. 
Secretary Glass presided at the open- 
ing session, at which the delegates heard 
the message from President Wilson, ad- 
dresses by Secretary Lansing and John 
Barrett, director general of the Pan- 
American Union, and responses by a 
member of each visiting delegation. Aft- 
er an informal luncheon, the delegates 
separated into national groups for con- 
ferences with prominent business men 
and bankers of the United States, to 
consider specific problems of transporta- 
tion, exchange, commercial credits and 
other phases of international dealings. 
Joun J. Manrinan. 





Storage Plant Leased 


Curicaco, Itt, Jan, 20.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co., Chicago, announces that it has made 
a lease on the mill and storage plant 
recently purchased by the company. The 
property is located on West Chicago Av- 
enue. The lease was made with the 
Hooven Radiator Co. for 10 years; the 
plant, therefore, will not be used for 
milling purposes. C. H. Cuaten. 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM D.GRAY 


Distinguished Millbuilder Was 76 Years Old 
—Prominent in Flour-Mill Construction 
for Half Century Following Civil War 


On Saturday, Jan. 17, William D. Gray 
died in Milwaukee, at the age of 76. He 
had not been in good health for a long 
time, but his death was sudden, following 
: stroke of paralysis on the preceding 

ay. 

Mr. Gray was one of the last survivors 
of the generation which had seen and 
taken active part in the great develop- 
ment of flour-milling in the sixties and 
seventies. In this development he had 
played a conspicuous part, both as an 
inventor and as a builder of mills. His 
roller mill was of great importance dur- 
ing the years which marked the general 
transition from stone to roller milling; 
and in every part of the country mills 
stand today as his monuments, erected 
either under his direct supervision, or by 
the company with which he was asso- 
ciated, 

He was born in Lauder, Scotland, July 
22, 1843. In 1854 he came with his 
parents to Canada, where he lived for a 
time on a farm. He began learning the 
millwright’s trade at the age of 17, and 
in 1865 he came to the United States, 
seeking a wider field for his work. He 
was first employed by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad as an engi- 
neer in the building of bridges, elevators 
and warehouses; but in 1866 he entered 
the employ of Pray & Webster, who were 
then beginning the erection of a mill at 
Minneapolis for Governor C. C. Wash- 
burn. This mill, with a 500-bbl capacity, 
was planned as the largest in the country 
west of Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Gray remained as head draughts- 
man for O. A. Pray for 10 years, but in 
1876 he entered the service of the E. P. 
Allis Co., Milwaukee, in charge of its 
flour-mill building trade. His first con- 
tract with the Allis company was for the 
Excelsior mill at Minneapolis, built for 
the late Dorilus Morrison. In 1878 he 
introduced his new roller mill in two 
important plants, both built under his 
direction: the Schoellkopf & Mathews mill 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and the J. B. A. 
Kern mill at Milwaukee. In the fall of 
1878 he took a contract to build an ex- 
perimental roller mill for Governor 
Washburn, but his health broke down 
while this work was in progress, and he 
went to Europe, partly for a rest and 
partly to inspect foreign flour mills, re- 
turning to America in the spring of 1879. 

For the following quarter-century Mr. 
Gray was one of the foremost figures in 
American mill-building, erecting mills all 
the way from Duluth to Nashville and 
Chattanooga. During his association with 
‘the Allis company, he saw it grow from 
a small shop employing about 50 men 
to its present great size, and in this 
growth he played a conspicuous part. 
Some 18 years ago, however, he retired 
from active work, although he continued 
his connection for some years in an ad- 
visory capacity. Of late his health was 
poor, and his relations with the milling 
industry were continued chiefly through 





‘the wide circle of friends who had come 


to know him, and who regarded him with 

warm affection. . 
Mr. Gray is survived by one daughter, 

Mrs. Hugh M. Randall, of Milwaukee. 





New Government Publication 

Announcement is made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bureau of Markets 
that a new medium, known as the Mar- 
ket Reporter, will be issued by it week- 
ly. The object is to present in conven- 
ient form marketing information of gen- 
eral interest and of permanent value. 
Important classes of agricultural prod- 
ucts, both staple and perishable, will be 
covered. 

The Market Reporter is the outgrowth 
of earlier publications in more limited 
fields issued by the Bureau of Markets. 
The periodicals formerly issued under 
the titles of Seed Reporter and Food 
Surveys have been merged into this more 
comprehensive publication, which will al- 
so include some other information which 
has heretofore been issued in mimeo- 
graph form. 





Owing to the peculiar exchange sit- 
uation, French pig iron has been export- 
ed to England. 
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SALES OF GRAIN CORPORATION FLOUR 





Mr. Barnes’s Office Issues Statement Pronouncing Federal Distribution a Suc- 
cess—Government Brand Declared Popular — Approximately 
250,000 Bbis Sold in First Two Weeks 


The United States Grain Corporation, 
in a statement just made public, asserts 
that its sale of government flour is meet- 
ing an enthusiastic response, and that 
approximately 250,000 bbls of the govern- 
ment’s stock, which is being offered to 
the consumer in 12- and 241,-lb sacks, at 
prices approximating 75c for the smaller 
size have been disposed of since the re- 
sale was opened during the last week in 
December. 

“So popular has the flour proved,” the 
statement reads, “that in localities where 
it has been placed in the retail stores the 
demand is for the larger, rather than the 
smaller, sacks. Practically every whole- 
saler in all cities and towns of impor- 
tance in New England and the state of 
New York now has a supply of this flour 
on hand, and is in a position to furnish 
retailers. In the smaller places, one car 
is broken up among several dealers, so 
that each one may have at least a small 
stock to meet public demand. One large 
distributor in Boston has ordered 15,000 
bbls, which will be placed with grocers 
in that district. New York chain and 
department stores, which handled one or 
two cars at the beginning of the sale, 
have renewed their orders. In many in- 
stances, merchants who have been anx- 
ious to assist in this attempt to cut prices 
have offered the flour at prices as low as 
$1.39 for the 241,-lb sacks.” 

Julius H. Barnes, in discussing the 
progress of the flour sale, is quoted as 
follows: 

“It has been my idea in putting this 
flour on the market that the consumer 
who wishes to practice a measure of 
economy should have a chance to buy 
these lower-priced flours at his retail 
store. Peculiar crop developments and 
the extraordinary willingness of a section 
of our people to disregard prices in their 
purchases have forced a premium on cer- 
tain qualities entirely out of line with 
the ordinary relation. The extraordinary 
condition is presented of the retail trade 
handling standard flours ranging in price 
from $1.40 to 2 on the one-eighth barrel 
package. In some sections, retailers, 
finding their customers not complaining 
at the continued advance in the certain 
qualities and brands, made no effort to 
provide the lower-priced flours, even 
though these flours were of such quality 
as are ordinarily sold at about the same 
price. 

“Realizing that the natural contact is 
between the retailer and the consumer, 
we have, by adopting the brand, ‘United 
States Grain Corporation Standard Pure 
Wheat Flour’ and packing the flour at 
the mills in suitable small retail pack- 
ages, instead of packing it all in the large 
export sacks, introduced the flour gen- 
erally in the larger cities. 

“I anticipate that the mills themselves, 
finding that there is a section of the 
public appreciating this standard quality 
of flour, which can be sold at lower prices, 
will gradually take over the supplying of 
the retail trade, but we are prepared to 
continue to supply that retail trade until 
there is a demonstration, either of the 
permanency of a consumer market, or 
else a clear indication that not enough of 
our people will practice thrift and econ- 
omy to warrant the distributing trade in 
carrying this flour in stock. 

“Distribution of the government flour 
is not yet as widespread in other parts 
of the country as it is in New England 
and the state of New York, owing to the 
fact that the Christmas market and dif- 
ficulties in transportation have somewhat 
hampered activities. Minneapolis, Balti- 
more, Chicago, and Kansas City are now 
supplied, and other parts of the country 
will be as thoroughly covered as the east- 
ern territory as soon as the present dif- 
ficulties in delivery are overcome.” 

New England cities where the flour 
may be purchased at retail include the 
following: 

Massachusetts—Worcester, Lynn, Fall 
River, Springfield, Taunton, Westfield, 
North Dighton, Fitchburg, Watuppa and 
Holyoke. 


Vermont — Burlington, Brattleboro, 
Rutland and White River Junction. 

New Hampshire—Keens, Woodville, 
Nashua and Concord. 

Connecticut—New Haven, Stamford, 
New Britain, Bridgeport, Meriden, New 
London and Waterbury. 

Rhode Island—Providence and New- 
port. 

Letters from club women, housewives, 
and others interested in reducing the 
high cost of living in many parts of the 
United States are being received daily at 
the offices of the Wheat Director in New 
York. They are being urged to take the 
matter up directly with grocers in their 
neighborhoods, or to refer requests to the 
zone agents of the United States Grain 
Corporation in their territory, who will 
tell them where the flour may be secured, 
In this manner they are expected to cre- 
ate a demand for the flour which will 
make it necessary for dealers to have a 
supply on hand to meet the requirements 
of their customers. 

Representatives of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, various 
leagues of housewives, and such organi- 
zations as the Arlington Heights Wom- 
an’s Club in Illinois have responded 
promptly to an open letter sent them by 
Mr. Barnes asking for the co-operation 
of all the women in America in his drive 
against high prices. A wholesale grocer 
in Philadelphia recently wrote the Wheat 
Director, placing at his disposal a rail- 
road siding and the services of his force 
in aiding the resale. An Indiana miller 
personally distributed hundreds of copies 
of the announcement of the sale to ac- 
quaint every one in his territory with 
what is being done by the government. 

* * 


Battrmore, Mp., Jan. 17.—The Grain 
Corporation on Jan. 12 advanced its 
“Standard Pure Wheat Flour,” or soft 
winter straight, to domestic trade in car 
lots 40c bbl, making its prices $10.65 in 
140-lb jutes, $10.80 in 12-lb or 241/,-lb 
paper sacks and $11.20 in 241,-lb cottons. 
Export grade, which is a little better 
than 100 per cent run, and hard and soft 
wheat first clears for export, are un- 
changed at $10.75 and $9.75, respec- 
tively, in 140-lb jutes, shipment within 
30 days, Atlantic ports; Gulf ports, 35c 
bbl less; Pacific ports, 50c under. 

The profit on the domestic flour, gov- 
ernment to consumer, is restricted to $2 
bbl, of which 75c goes to the wholesale 
dealer and $1.25 to the retailer. Local 
Grain Corporation officials state that 
their domestic flour, which is a uniformly 
fine 95 per cent straight, is now selling 
well, with many repeat orders coming in 
daily, and would go like hot cakes if they 
chose to employ a few salesmen, as has 
been suggested and urged, but which they 
think is now unnecessary. The advance 
evidently reflects carrying charges and 
not profiteering. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
am * 


Tortevo, Onto, Jan. 17.—There is no 
evidence available going to show any con- 
siderable sale of government straight 
flour in this section as yet. The flour is 
being advertised rather skillfully in the 
daily press, but just what can be accom- 
plished is grebanetieal. Millers who 
have sold this flour to the Grain Corpora- 
tion are not so far receiving the direc- 
tions which would indicate any wide dis- 
tribution. In fact, directions have been 
rather slow in coming in. 

Outside of the larger cities it is still 
considered as doubtful if a wide distribu- 
tion can be obtained. In the larger cities, 
by means of the distributive agency ex- 
isting in a few of the larger stores and 
the chain stores, a ready-made facility 
has been found for getting the flour to 
those who may want it. The retail trade, 
as a whole, however, has not stocked the 
flour, and may be somewhat slow to do 
so. It already has an established trade 
on brands well known, and is also stocked 
on these regular brands. Very many 
members of the jobbing trades, even 
where favorably inclined to the handling 


of the flour, feel that the margin of 75c 
allowed for handling is not sufficient to 


cover the cost. 
W. H. Wicern, Jr. 


= * 


Curicaco, I1t., Jan. 17.—Sales of flour 
by the Grain Corporation in Chicago ter- 
ritory have been around 20,000 bbls of 
straight winters since the recent cam- 
paign started. There are many inquiries 
for 2- and 5-bbl lots, and a goodly num- 
ber for 10-bbl orders. The price ad- 
vanced 10@25c early in the week, which 
stimulated buying. Wholesale grocers are 
taking this flour more freely, and de- 
partment stores are reporting an in- 
creased trade. 


C. H. CHatien. 
i * 


Rocuestrer, N. Y., Jan. 17.—The Grain 
Corporation is still diligently purveying 
its straight flour here. Early sales were 
confined to one of the big department 
stores. It is now being scattered around 
the city in the small neighborhood stores 
at a price of $1.49, eighths, in paper, or 
10c above the price originally asked by 
the department store. The belief here 
is that the public cannot but be disap- 
pointed, and that one trial will be about 
the average per customer. Were the 
flour advertised for what it is, a soft 
wheat pastry flour, the public would 
know what it was buying, how to use it 
and what to expect. But advertisements 
prominently placed in the store windows 
call it a special bread flour backed by 
the United States Grain Corporation, 
and it is not much of a guess that the 
housewife will not ask the Grain Cor- 
poration for more than one sack. 

T. W. Knapp. 


FLOUR TRADE IS DISTURBED 


Barnes Statement Taken as Bringing Gov- 
ernment Into Direct Competition with 
Mill Business 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Flour market is at a stand- 
still, owing largely to statement issued 
by Mr. Barnes urging purchase of gov- 
ernment flour at $10.65, jute, as against 
purchase of mill brands at $15@15.50, 
thus coming into direct competition with 
mill business, and stating that for home 
use government flour is superior. The 
trade is somewhat incensed at this, and 
business is naturally being seriously ham- 
pered. 





W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Accident to Mr. Espenschied 

Charles Espenschied, of St. Louis, 
very well and affectionately known in the 
milling trade, who previous to his retire- 
ment from business owned and operated 
the Gardner Mill at Hastings, Minn., 
met with a severe accident while in Du- 
luth on Sunday, Jan. 18. 

In company with his friend and busi- 
ness adviser, R. B. Knox, of Duluth, he 
was returning from a social call upon 
Mr. Knox’s son, and in attempting to 
catch a streetcar, slipped and fell, sus- 
taining a severe fracture of the hip. He 
was assisted to the hotel and a surgeon 
immediately summoned, who took an X- 
ray of his injury and had him removed 
to St. Mary’s Hospital. 

The many friends of Mr. Espenschied 
will be glad to know that he is resting 
comfortably. His own physician and 
personal friend, Dr. Morpeth, of St. 
Louis, having been advised of the acci- 
dent, hastened to Duluth, and is now in 
charge of the case. While it is feared 
that it may be some time before Mr. 
Espenschied is fully recovered, it is 
hoped that he can soon be removed to St. 
Louis, there to pass the time of his con- 
valescence at his home. 





India’s 1919-20 Rice Crop 

The first official forecast of India’s 
1919-20 rice crop, based upon reports 
furnished by provinces containing 99 per 
cent of the total area under rice in Brit- 
ish India, places the area sown at 73,- 
233,000 acres, or nearly 3 per cent above 
the estimate (71,172,000 acres) at the 
corresponding date a year ago. As com- 
pared with the final estimate (75,864,000 
acres) for 1918-19, the present acreage, 
Consul General James A. Smith, of Cal- 
cutta, reports, shows a decrease of 3 per 
cent. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT FLOUR 


Indications in Baltimore That Eastern Mills 
Will Soon Begin Sending This Prod- 
uct Into the West 


Bautimore, Mp., Jan. 17.—The indica- 
tions are that eastern mills will soon be 
shipping westward flour made from Ar- 
gentine wheat. The wheat that will do 
the business is barletta ruso, a hard 
winter grade weighing 60 to 62 lbs to 
the bushel and selling around $2.48 in 
bags, basis c.i.f., New York, Philadelphia 
or Baltimore. 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 


MISSOURI LABOR TROUBLES 


Serious Disturbances in Southeastern Section 
Indicated by Newspaper and Private 
Reports—L.W.W.’s Active 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 17.—Newspa- 
per and private reports tell of seriously 
disturbed labor conditions in southeastern 
Missouri. At one point the I.W.W.’s 
seem to have the upper hand. One flour 
mill is reported to be having difficulty 
with its crew, and a general strike ap- 
pears likely. The matter was brought to 
an issue by the discharge of a number of 
mill employees. It is said that meetings 
are being held every night, and that the 
situation is very tense. 

The following is from the Topeka State 
Journal, regarding settlement of the 
strike there: “The local mill workers’ 
union has called off its strike, following 
a losing fight which has been carried on 
against the operators since last July. 
Patrick Gill, conciliator from the United 
States Department of Labor, was in To- 
peka, and succeeded in getting the oper- 
ators and union officials together for a 
conference. The operators promised to 
take back all the workers possible under 
present conditions, and not to hold preju- 
dice against any member of the union. 
Wages have been increased in all of the 
mills until they are higher than asked 
by the union when it called the strike.” 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Indiana’s Corn King 

INpIANAPOLIS, INpD., Jan. 17.—Edward 
Lux, of Waldron, Shelby County, is the 
new corn king of Indiana. He won the 
honor on Thursday of this week when 10 
ears of white corn exhibited by him at the 
annual state grain show at Lafayette re- 
ceived the grand sweepstakes prize. The 
event was under the joint auspices of the 
Indiana Corn Growers’ Association and 
Purdue University. 

Mr. Lux is a brother of Peter J. Lux, 
who recently won the national champion- 
ship at the International Hay and Grain 
Show at Chicago with an exhibit of 20 
ears of white corn. Peter J. Lux did not 
compete in the state show with his entry 
at the request of the state association 
and Purdue. More than 500 Indiana 
farmers competed for the honor. 

At the closing business session of the 
association Wednesday evening, Marshall 
Vogler, of Hope, was elected president, 
succeeding Ernest Thornburg, of Win- 
chester. Charles A. Brown, of Franklin, 
was elected vice-president and Professor 
G. I. Christie, of Purdue, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Resolutions were adopted urging great- 
er corn production as a means of solving 
the problem of unrest, indorsing the In- 
diana Federation of Farmers Associa- 
tion and calling on all branches of 
American industry to strive for harmony 
and the common welfare of the American 
people. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, --Duluth— Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 




















Jan. 14 ... 224 181 17 258 280 130 
Jan. 15 ... 276 144 10 262 208 368 
Jan. 16 ... 235 140 13 147 204 252 
Jan, 17 ....320 136 8 226 202 267 
eee, 33 .:. 443 S397 9 191 284 362 
Jan. 20 ... 399 76 1 443 429 483 

Totals ...1,903 904 58 1,527 1,607 1,862 





Federal income and excess profits tax 
payments by persons .and corporations 
of Kansas in 1919 reached a total of 
about $35,000,000, the equivalent of $20 
per person for every inhabitant of the 
state. 
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UNREASONABLE FEED STANDARDS 


leas. one of the big Minneapolis 
companies has taken a firm stand 
inst the unreasonable feed standards 
ypted by some of the southern states. 
‘thers would follow the example of 
company, it might result in showing 
officials in these states the error of 
ir ways. A few jobbers here and in 
er markets are also refusing to trade 
l customers in the states in question. 
he Minneapolis mill referred to has 
the following notice to its custom- 
“Owing to the unreasonable stand- 
adopted by some of the southern 
es, we cannot possibly comply with 
inalyses they demand. Consequently, 
cannot offer feed, and will not be re- 
sible on any shipments into Alabama, 
nessee or Kentucky. It may be nec- 
ry to include other southern states 


’ 





Minneapolis millers report that flour 
iand has practically ceased since the 
lication of the announcement to the 
e by Mr. Barnes a week ago. They 
there has been no fresh buying of any 
equence, and that resellers have dom- 
ed the market. In the absence of 
r-buying, demand for cash wheat has 
heen as active, and prices have de- 
da little. Millers are of the opin- 
hat the bottom is about in sight, and 
all feel that demand is due to pick 
iny time. They are optimistic as to 
future, and anticipate a good busi- 
from now on. 

(he improvement noted in first clear a 
< ago continues. A number of mills 





ist week reported fair domestic sales 
- rst clear. Distress offerings of sec- 
fe clear have not been so frequent of 


\ good many mills disposed of 
surplus stocks of this grade at less 
red dog prices a week to 10 days 

lop patents are quoted at $15@15.70 
standard patent $14.50@15.20, bak- 
patent $14@14.70, in 100-lb cotton 
: first clear $9.25@9.50, second clear 
6.20, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
polis, 
MILLFEED 
Millfeed has been almost as quiet this 
t week has flour. Resellers have 
en doing the bulk of the business late- 
so far as straight-car sales are con- 


as 


ned. Mills report mixed-car inquiry 
ery good. Apparently the bulk of 


present output is being absorbed by 
ed-car buyers, and this, of course, 
ds to maintain prices. Track offer- 
naturally, have to be discounted a 
tle in order to effect sales. 
Jobbers report a little better inquiry 
wheat feeds. Standard middlings 
d red dog are stronger than are bran 
| flour middlings. The first two are 
$1.50 ton higher for the week. It 
stated that Kansas City bran for 
rch shipment is quoted at $40 ton 
re, against $41 for prompt and Feb- 
iry shipment. 
\ local jobber‘ this week sold 10 cars 
_ bran at approximately $41.50 ton, 
Minneapolis, to a New York buyer for 
port. At least, the buyer reported 
it he had made application for export 
ense for same. 
Mills quote bran at $43 ton, standard 
liddlings $44, flour middlings $52.50, 
nd red dog $59@60, in 100-lb sacks, 
0.b. Minneapolis. Jobbers quote bran 
341.50@42, standard middlings 44@ 
14.50, flour middlings $51@52, and red 





dog/ $59@60, prompt and February ship- 
nt. 
THE LATE MORRIS L, HALLOWELL, SR. 


Morris L. Hallowell, Sr., for 12 years 
in the statistical department of the Wash- 
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which was exceptional. His friends, to 
whom he was endeared by his gentle 
nature and his unfailing kindness of 
heart, were very numerous. One of the 
most lovable of men, he passed through 
life with blameless rectitude, and his 
death brought sincere sorrow to a very 
wide circle of associates, friends and ac- 
quaintances. He is survived by his wife, 
Jennie Picot Hallowell, and one son, 
Morris L. Hallowell, Jr., vice-president 
and secretary of the Northwestern Mill- 
ing Co., which has its office in Minneapolis 
and plant at Little Falls, Minn. 

The funeral services, conducted by the 
Rev. James E. Freeman, rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, occurred at his son’s resi- 
dence on Jan. 17, interment being at 
Lakewood Cemetery. The pallbearers 
were William G. Northup, William C. 
Edgar, Robert W. Webb, Frederick B. 


The Late Morris L. Hallowell, Sr. 


burn-Crosby Co., died in Minneapolis on 
Jan. 14. For some years he had been 
in ill health, and, having been given a 
year’s leave of absence, was departing 
for Pasadena, Cal., in company with Mrs. 
Hallowell. Both were anticipating a 
happy vacation, and had taken the train 
for California when Mr. Hallowell was 
stricken. “He was removed to the rest- 
room in the Union Station, where medical 
aid was summoned, but he expired before 
he could be removed to his home. 

Mr. Hallowell was born in Philadel- 
phia on May 1, 1857. He came to Min- 
neapolis in 1881, and, previous to his 
connection with the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., was in the grain business. Very 
greatly beloved by all who enjoyed his 
acquaintance, and most highly respected 
for his high integrity of character, he 
occupied a social position in Minneapolis 





Chute, William H. Bovey, John Crosby, 
Edwin H. Hewitt and Franklin M. 
Lrosby. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation Jan. 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, B, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half) and 
D mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


OPERATION 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


277 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 

eee WO. > ccteugeeccusae 386,280 70 

BeNOe WOO vs ire Ktiseeretas 430,390 78 

Ue GN aid io alas oaks 274,965 53 

Swe TORSO GOO. vi dcicncves 283,925 55 
OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 





Weekly 
No Output Pct 
BOBO? wees 51 175,295 53 
Beet asweces 51 156,405 47 
oo ee 59 204,065 51 
*Week ended Jan. 17. tWeek ended 
Jan. 10. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 17, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s, omitted) : 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis 2,393 1,182 1,432 1,751 
Duluth .....0+ 107 2,128 63 391 
Totals ..... 2,500 3,310 1,495 2,142 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan. 17, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 

64,713 70,414 49,172 61,152 
.® 10,020 83,322 16,214 20,821 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 


65,386 
at Minneapolis 
17, in bushels 


Totals ...... 74,738 153,736 

Elevator stocks 

Duluth, on Jan. 
omitted), were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

§ 23,591 488 12,345 14,037 

21,800 1,005 6,687 12,721 


81,973 
and 
(000’s 





Minneapolis 
Duluth..... 


---10,985 45,391 1,493 19,0382 26,758 


Totals 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The feature of the cash wheat mar- 
ket was the big break yesterday. Prices 
dropped 15@20c on top grades of spring 
wheat, and up to 25c on the medium and 
lower grades. The main cause of the 
break was the absolute lack of demand. 
Due to the dull flour market, mills prac- 
tically withdrew, and prices broke about 
5c per hour. The absence of outside mill- 
buying was noticeable, and this was’ laid 
to the Barnes statement of last week 
and the quiet flour market. Liberal de- 
livery of government wheat also was a 
reason for the falung off in the demand 
for wheat. 

Last week, up to the time of the break, 
the wheat market was much improved 
and prices nearly regained the loss of 
the week previous. There was a good 
demand from local and outside mills, and 
several. good-sized lots were reported sold 
to eastern mills. No. 1 dark sold today 
around $2.85@3.15 bu; No. 1 northern, 
$2.80@2.90. 

Winter wheat was quiet last week, and 
the last two days has been practically 
unsalable. Local mills received large 
quantities of government wheat, and also 
considerable on old contracts with private 
dealers. With these liberal deliveries 
and the quiet flour market, mills were 
not anxious to take on new supplies. 
Prices are much lower, and today Kan- 
sas No. 2 hard was quoted around $2.70 
@2.75; No. 2 red, $2.60@2.65. ‘ 


GRAIN MINNEAPOLIS 

There was no special feature to the 
coarse grain market the past week. De- 
mand was not very active, and prices 
generally show a decline of a few cents 
bushel from a week ago. It was thought 
that the order about giving government 
wheat preference in cars available would 
cause a serious break, but there was only 
a moderate decline. Corn was in rather 
limited demand, and offerings were mod- 
erate. Shippers seemed to be the best 
buyers. Closing prices Jan. 19: No. 3 
yellow, $1.38@142 bu; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.36@1.37. 

Good grades of oats were in fairly 
good demand and firm. Thin oats, fair 
to quiet. Shipments from Minneapolis 
were again heavy last week, 593,880 bus 
being shipped from this market. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 814%,@821%%c bu; No. 
4 white, 791, @80tKe. 

Rye appeared to be the most active 
on the list. Mills were fairly good buy- 
ers, and elevators took good quantities. 
Further reports of good export sales. 


COARSE AT 


(Continued on page 297.) 
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Kansas Crtry, Mo., Jan. 17, 1920 








The car situation has eclipsed all other 
factors bearing on the flour market this 
week. The recent complaints of country 
mills have been taken up by millers here. 
It is stated the most serious point in the 
shortage of the past six months has de- 
veloped. Cars are scarcely to be had, and 
several interior mills have been forced 
to discontinue full-time operation. Kan- 
sas City mills are threatened with a like 
condition. The railroads assert every ef- 
fort toward car distribution is being put 
forth, and that the responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of officials of the Rail- 
road Administration. A congressional 
_e into the alleged unfair distribution 

as been suggested in the Kansas legis- 
lature, and may result in the summon- 
ing of Director-General Hines to appear 
before the former body. 

Demand for flour this week is im- 
proved, due to stronger quotations in the 
wheat market. The trade is purchasing 
regularly at present, although buying 
generally has been in small lots. This 
fact, according to millers here, indicates 
a well-stocked condition in the trade; 
otherwise, it is pointed out, more liberal 
quantities would be purchased on the ris- 
ing market. 

Request for clear flours slackened dur- 
ing the week, and many southwestern 
mills have been forced to offer these 
grades to eastern concerns at a discount 
of 35@50c. The lowest sale recorded was 
made by a country mill, which sold a 
substantial amount of first clear in its 
territory at $8. 

Retailers report the demand for gov- 
ernment straight has increased slightly. 
An additional carload of this flour was 
received during the week for sale to 
Kansas City consumers. Retail quota- 
tions, sacked, basis here, range $12.15@ 
12.25. 

The wheat market gained strength dur- 
ing the week, and today is 12@15c higher 
than on Monday. Arrivals from Kansas 


City at Gulf ports since Dec. 15 total 
approximately 2,000,000 bus. It is ru- 


mored unauthoritatively here that Julius 
H. Barnes intends to speak again short- 
ly, pointing out the advisability of low- 
ering wheat premiums before the releas- 
ing of government control. 

No extraordinary export sales were re- 
— this week. The mills with estab- 
ished relations in the West Indies, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, and South America state de- 
mand continues unchanged from last 
week. 

Prices are above last week’s level, due 
to the stronger wheat market. Short 
patents range $14.25@15; standard pat- 
ents, $13.35@14.15. Straights are being 
quoted at $13.10@13.70. First clears 
maintain a range of $8.50@10.90. A 
number of southwestern mills are run- 
ning second clears and low-grades into 
their feed streams. Second clear quota- 
tions are $6.95@8.10; low-grades range 
$5.75@6.35. 


MILLFEED 


Bran continues inactive, with mills of- 
fering freely. Nominal future quota- 
tions here: January, $2; February, $2.05. 
Jobbers are bidding $1.97 for both Jan- 
uary and February. A few sales of 
February bran to eastern jobbers at $2 
have been reported. Little inquiry has 
come from the South and Southeast in 
the last few weeks. 

The excellent weather continues to bear 
shorts. Brown shorts have been offered 
here as low as $43. The nominal quota- 


R. E. STERLING, MANAGER 
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tions on this grade are $44@46. 
shorts are quoted at $46@49. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 96,600 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thla WOM cv occcccscvevcoss 81,000 83 
Leet WOOR 6c csccccscccccce 79,000 81 
FYOOF BHO. cccccrscvassscess 55,500 68 
Two YeOrs GOO .s.ise coms 63,500 77 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 88 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and: Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 434,970 372,985 85 
Last week ....... 431,370 378,159 87 
Year ago ......+- 397,530 206,976 52 
Two years ago... 289,320 216,976 75 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,083 bbls this week, 4,022 last 
week, 4,978 a year ago and 9,639 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 19 report do- 
mestic business good, 42 fair, and 24 slow 
and quiet. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestetn Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
-y a... Pv nryecays Gare 24,360 100 
BiG SEE So cb 6c etic ceeasen 20,149 84 
WORE BOS ocbccacicsoeccces 13,350 55 


K. C., BOARD OF TRADE APPOINTS 


At the first meeting of the new of- 
ficers and directors of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, Jan. 13, E. D. Bigelow 
was re-elected secretary, W. H. Frazell 
was appointed assistant secretary, and H. 
F. Hall was re-elected treasurer. Mr. 
Bigelow enters upon his twenty-third 
term as secretary. 

The following appointments and re- 
appointments by the directory were 
made: James Russell, chief grain sam- 
pler; Charles H. Werner, inspector of 
provisions; A. W. Estabrook, flour in- 
spector. 

The following are the standing com- 
mittees submitted by President Fred C. 
Vincent for the 1920 term: H. J. Diffen- 
baugh, chairman of the appeals commit- 
tee; C. W. Lonsdale, chairman of the 
transportation committee, composed of 
C. M. Hardenbergh, George S. Carkener, 
W. B. Lathrop, and B. C. Moore. 


WILL OF EDWIN W. SHIELDS 


The will of Edwin W. Shields, who 
died at his home last week following an 
illness of several weeks’ duration, was 
filed for probate this week. One-half of 
the estate goes to the widow, one-fourth 
to Richard Tyner Shields, a minor son, 
and one-fourth to Caroline, a minor 
daughter. Mrs. Kirk, a sister, will re- 
ceive an annuity of $1,200 per year. No 
valuation of the estate has been made. 
The children will receive one-half of their 
share upon arriving at the age of 30 
years, and the remainder at 35. Until 
the children come into their shares, all 
income from the estate goes to the 
widow, who is the administrator. 


MIDLAND COMPANY ISSUES STOCK 
To enable it to construct a brick ware- 
house and additional grain storage tanks, 
the Midland Flour Milling Co. has of- 
fered for immediate sale cumulative 
preferred stock totaling $300,000, with 7 
per cent dividends payable quarterly, and 
with tax exemption on all purchases in 
Kansas, Missouri and Colorado. 
The issue is backed by tangible assets 
of more than $280 per share, has prefer- 
ences as to assets in any form of liquida- 





tion, and cannot be preceded by mort- 
gage, lien, or notes. 

A charter provision toward the re- 
demption of the stock requires payments 
of $20,000 July 1, 1921, and $20,000 each 
following July 1 up to and inclusive of 
July 1, 1935. 


SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT MARKET 


The wheat market this week, following 
an early decline, regained its strength, 
and today quotations are stronger than 
they were a week ago. Offerings of dark 
hard wheat were small, and by no means 
equal to the demand. Red wheat re- 
quest is immaterially changed, with quo- 
tations slightly above those of last week. 
A rumor, which has been in circulation 
among grain men, has it that Julius H. 
Barnes plans to make another speech 
soon, in which he will again advise the 
lowering of wheat premiums. 


NOTES 


A. Fassler, manager of Willis Norton 
& Co., Topeka, was a Kansas City vis- 
itor this week. 

Leopold Gross, of W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc., New York, is a Kan- 
sas City visitor. 

J. A. Ruth, manager of the Oklahoma 
Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla., visited Kan- 
sas City this week. 

Arthur Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas, Spent a day in 
Kansas City recently. 

J. C. Regier, secretary and manager of 
the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., is a visitor here. 

A new arrival, a girl, is announced at 
the home of C. L. Fontaine, of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., visit- 
ed this city early in the week. 

W. S. Gunning and C. W. Ball, of the 
Ball-Gunning Milling Co., Webb City, 
Mo., were here early in the week. 

J. H. Staley, president of the South- 
ern Flour & Feed Co., Shreveport, La., 
visited trade relations here this week. 

John W. Cain, sales-manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co,. is spending 
two weeks in New York calling on the 
trade. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Geo. W. 
Hoyland Flour Co., returned this week 
from Tulsa, Okla., after spending a day 
in that city. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, is attending the 
meeting of Oklahoma millers in Okla- 
homa City this week. 

R. C. Sowden, secretary of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
returned to Kansas City following a brief 
stay in the home office. 

Eugenie Adrienne, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry P. Ismert, will be mar- 
ried Jan. 21 to John William West, Jr., 
at St. Mary’s Church, Kansas City. 

W. G. Davidson, assistant sales-man- 
ager, and E. E. Reid, Missouri-Arkansas 
salesman, of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., are visiting the home office. 

H. Dittmer, secretary and manager of 
the Enid (Okla.) Milling Co. and the Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., visited Kansas City early in the 
week. 

A. J. Stern, vice-president of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. Schuyler, 
Neb., visited Kansas City Jan. 14. Mr. 
Stern has just recovered from a slight 
illness, 

The latest contestant for a place in 
the heavy car-loading record is repre- 
sented by one loaded by the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, this week, which 
contained 598 bbls, packed in paper bags. 

J. W. Maney, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
president of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., Thomas (Okla?) Milling 
Co., Weatherford (Okla.) Milling Co., 
and the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
spent a day here during the week. 

The building committee of which John 
Fennelly is chairman has been negotiat- 
ing with the Guardian Trust Co. with a 
view to purchasing the Board of Trade 
Building. In the event the deal is con- 
summated, a readjustment of rentals 
will be made. 

Idaho reports state farmers there have 
been forced to plow up their winter 
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wheat, and replant with the spring va- 
riety. A shortage of good seed wheat is 
in evidence in that state, and may make 
imperative . rebuying of wheat already 
sold for future delivery. 

The Frisco Railroad has canceled tariff 
No. 1647-B, which concerns the supply- 
ing of grain doors to cars containing bulk 
grain, and has issued a replacing tariff 
which serves to reduce the number of 
grain doors it will be necessary to sup 
ply. The change will be effective Feb. 1 

The following were elected member: 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade at a 
meeting of the directors this week: Har 
ry Kaull, W. M. Sloan, J. Donald Mof- 
fatt, E. E. Klecan, John Stark, Harry 
Stevenson, and B. S. Graham. The mem 
bership of the Exchange now totals 214 

Representatives of the Railroad Ad 
ministration are in Kansas City with . 
view to facilitating the loading of gov 
ernment wheat in the allotments to mills 
It is the belief of D. F. Piazzek that 
quick movement of this wheat to the mill: 
will result in lower premiums. Of lat 
the Corporation has been able to mov: 
but approximately 35 cars per week. 


WICHITA 

Recent sharp declines in wheat halted 
flour business just when the effects of 
holiday dullness were wearing off, and 
for a while it was feared it would take 
some time to restore stability. The scare, 
however, evidently caused by the warn 
ing issued by the Wheat Administrato: 
with reference to the effect on trad 
when the Wheat Administration ceased 
its functions was momentary, and timid 
buyers are coming back to the fold 
Flour declined slightly and some buyer 
took advantage of same, but prices ad 
vanced again with the recovery of wheat 
and are now about on a parity with thos: 
of last week. 

Export business is slow, with nothing 
doing to European ports and onl) 
sparse movement to the West Indies an 
South American countries. 

Low-grades and clears quiet, with lit 
tle interest displayed in any of the mar 
kets. Prices quoted are $14@14.20 bb 
for 95 per cent patent, basis 98-lb col 
tons, delivered Kansas City. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed is erratic, wit! 
prices fluctuating considerably. Mills ar: 
not complaining, as they have been abl 
to place their output satisfactorily 
Heavy feeds are draggy, except in mixec 
cars with flour. Straight car-lot feed 
buyers are calling for bran, with limite: 
inquiry for shorts. Price range: bran 
$2@2.05; mill-run, $2.25@2.30; shorts 


$2.45@2.50,—basis delivered Kansas Cit) 
rate points. In mixed cars with flour 
5c more, 


NOTES 


C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, will go to Cal 
ifornia early in February, and be away 
two months. 

F. O. Jones, sales-manager for th 
Wichita Flour Mills, will attend a meet 
ing of Oklahoma millers at Oklahom: 
City, Friday of this week. Considerabl 
interest is taken in this meeting, as im 
portant matters pertaining to employer 
and employees will be taken up. 

Recent snows covering the wheat i! 
this section have been of much benefit. 
and there is no report of damage or de 
terioration. Considerable acreage wa 
sown late, and shows thin growth, bu! 
the average, as a whole, is in good condi 
tion so far. Farmers in this vicinity wil 
soon commence preparation for seeding 
oats, and indications point to a larg: 
acreage contemplated. 





Prices of Wheat in Uruguay 

The wheat market in Uruguay, accord 
ing to a United States commerce report, 
opened up in October at 6 pesos per 100 
kilos (.028c per lb), went somewhat low 
er toward the middle of the month, and 
ended at 6.60 pesos per 100 kilos (.031c 
per lb) by Nov. 1. It was generally not- 
ed that the wheat offered was of very 
poor grade and only sales of minor im- 
portance were made during the entire 
month. Scarcity toward the end of the 
month, however, forced the price up, as 
noted above. 
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fter practically a week’s holiday, the 
et is beginning to get to business 
i. As is usual with the Wheat Com- 
on, there was no allocation of im- 
d flour in the Christmas week; to- 
brought the first for a fortnight. 
e quantities given out were about 
al, judged by the standard of the 
few months. The distributors were 
sed to get what was allocated, though 
y of them could have done with some 
The proportions of spring and 
wheat flours were about equal, which 
; advance on recent: allocations that 
tained about three-fourths of soft and 
ry to one-fourth of spring wheat 


is probable that within the next few 
ss the ratio of spring wheat flour 
further improve, as there are plenty 
Canadian exports, with some Amert- 
springs, in vessels now in the river. 
lay, for the first -time in a fort- 
t, there was a moderate offering of 
sea wheat, including No. 3 red win- 
\ustralians, and some low-grade 
It is understood that millers 
isked for wheat received today some 
in its place. No flour has been al- 
ed here to millers for mixing, for 
eeks, and it was understood that no 
was to be given out for this pur- 
It is probable that this departure 
the recent practice of the commis- 
was a temporary measure. 
our distributors on this exchange 
been receiving cables from Ameri- 
firms with whom they formerly had 
ections, offering them more or less 
known brands, but at prices which 
d spell ruin to the importer under 
ent conditions. Apart from the ques- 
of exchange, which is still trouble- 
e, it will be impossible for distribu- 
to import flour at prices now cur- 
in the world’s markets, while the 
t commission is still in business as 
yur importer and seller. That body 
‘fering to distributors, in moderate 
ntities, American spring wheat flours 
15s for which the. respective mills 
ld ask about 100s. It is not known 
ther the wheat commission would al- 
its distributing agents to import 
* on their own account, but present 
momie conditions here forbid any ven- 
es of this kind. 


tobas, 


OATMEAL 
lhe market is steady but quiet, with- 
any change in prices. Midlothian 
held at 97s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, 
h the special quality. at 100s, while 
cuts of Aberdeen are held at 87s 6d. 
ere is some English oatmeal now in 
’ market at 82s 6d. American coarse 
t is steady at 82s 6d, while the medium 
d fine cuts are held at 80s. Midlothian 
led oats are firm at 97s 6d, while the 
ecial quality is priced at 102s 6d. 
ere is a fancy brand at 106s 3d per 
k of 280 lbs. There are Aberdeen 
| Irish rolled oats at 95s, while the 
merican on offer at 77s 6d is undoubt- 
lly a cheap article. 
MILLFEED 

"he mills here are getting more on a 
vel with orders for millfeed, but even 
ow the output is not equal to the de- 
and. For middlings and bran the re- 
pective official prices, £14 10s and £12 
sy are freely paid. There are conti- 


nental middlings on offer at £18 10s ex- 
ship, with bran at £17 15s ex-ship. 


BARLEY DEARER THAN WHEAT 


The price of British-grown barley has 
for the last four months greatly exceed- 
ed the price of British-grown wheat. 
The lowest average price of British 
wheat during the year was 72s 2d per 
qr, while the highest average price was 
73s 10d, but 73s per qr has been the aver- 
age general price throughout the year. 
Barley, on the other hand, has shown 
great fluctuations, the lowest price hav- 
ing been 61s 10d per qr at the beginning 
of the year, and the highest 108s 11d, 
during the first week in December. This 
latter figure is nearly 50 per cent more 
than the highest point touched for wheat 
during the year. In pre-war days, bar- 
ley rarely reached 30s per qr. Oats have 
also realized prices considerably above 
the average, the highest being 62s 4d per 
qr and the lowest 46s 4d. Before the 
war the price of oats was seldom higher 
than 20s per qr. 

SHORT POTATO CROP 

The potato crop in England and Scot- 
land this year is 200,000 tons less than 
last year, and an order is therefore com- 
ing into force on Jan. 1 prohibiting the 
use of any potatoes, fit for human con- 
sumption, for the making of spirits or fa- 
rina, or for the manufacture of any arti- 
cle which is ordinarily used for any pur- 
pose other than human food. As there 
is less disease among potatoes than usual 
this year, the shortage, though big nu- 
merically, is not so serious as would ap- 
pear, and it is believed the crop will 
prove sufficient for all ordinary require- 
ments. 

SUGAR RATION REDUCTION 

As announced by cable recently, the 
British public has to submit to a fur- 
ther reduction in the sugar ration, which 
even now means rigid economy in the 
household. It is understood that the ra- 
tion will be reduced by another two 
ounces, which will only entitle each per- 
son to six ounces per week. 


The reason given by the royal sugar’ 


commission for this reduction in the ra- 
tion is the necessity to defeat what ap- 
pears to be concerted action on the part 
of the sugar producers to take advantage 
of the general position by raising the 
price for early deliveries to no less than 
six or seven times the pre-war prices. 

A prominent British sugar producer 
challenges this statement, and avers that 
the true reason is that the commission 
lost its opportunity of buying at the 
right time. He goes on to say that the 
world’s supply of sugar is insufficient to 
meet the demand, and that if the sugar 
producers of the world, as suggested, 
were combined together in a ring to raise 
the price, it would be higher than it is 
now; therefore he refutes the accusation 
of “concerted action.” 


FOOD PRICES 


The British government has decided to 
decontrol milk, cheese and butter early 
in the new year, and it is feared that this 
spells higher prices for these commodi- 
ties. Thus, with the prospect of a di- 
minished sugar ration and high prices 
for milk, cheese and butter, the outlook 
for housewives and householders is unin- 
viting and difficult. In an editorial on 
the subject, the Times says that it would 
be sound policy if a normal world-supply 
existed of these articles of food, but as 
this is not the case it would appear that 
the public will have to choose between 
opening purse-strings still wider or 
tightening belts and going without. 


CUNARD LINE AND PLYMOUTH 


The poor facilities offered by the port 
of Plymouth for the landing of passen- 


gers has caused the Cunard Line to 
threaten to cease calling at that port in 
future. It appears that there are only 
two tenders for both passenger and troop 
ships, those formerly in use having been 
commandeered during the war and not 
yet returned, and the other accommoda- 
tion is such as to be quite inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the Cunard 
Line. 

It has been the custom of the large 
Cunarders, since they have been running 
to the ports of Southampton and Lon- 
don, to stop at Plymouth, and it will be 
a serious blow to that port if this cus- 
tom is discontinued. The railway com- 
pany is responsible for making the de- 
sired improvement, but is not disposed 
to move in the matter, being averse to 
spending any money during the present 
uncertainty that prevails in regard to the 
railways being taken over by the state. 


RICE EXPORTS FROM INDIA 


It is understood that the government 
will continue to control the export of 
rice from India during 1920, owing to 
the high prices that prevail and the fail- 
ure of the crop in other rice-producing 
countries, 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, DEC. 29 

It is evident that the Midlothian oat- 
meal millers of Scotland are alarmed at 
the competition which they have to face 
from across the Atlantic. A prominent 
member of the trade, William Inglis, of 
the Bonnington oatmeal mills, at a meet- 
ing in Edinburgh of the Scottish cham- 
ber of agriculture, argued that the trade 
was drifting into a serious position. Ow- 
ing to the action of the government, oat- 
meal, he said, is being brought into the 
country and sold at about 15s per sack 
cheaper than the home-produced article. 
In his opinion, if this state of affairs con- 
tinues, before two years elapse the oat- 
meal industry in this country will be 
ruined. Sir Isaac Connell, the secretary 
of the meeting, suggested that steps 
might be taken to impress the government 
with the desirability of recognizing oat- 
meal milling as a key industry requiring 
a measure of protection. The outcome of 
the matter was that the meeting agreed 
that if the Oatmeal Millers’ Association 
prepared a considered report on the sub- 
ject, the chamber of agriculture would 
take the matter up. 

The margin between the price of im- 
ported oatmeal and the price of the Mid- 
lothian product is even greater than 15s 
per sack. The Midlothian is quoted at 
95s per 280 Ibs, and the imported is of- 
fered at 69s. At this rate it is clear that 
the Scottish industry cannot hope to 
compete. The farmers, of course, were 
not disposed to consider the possibility 
of the home trade receiving relief 
through the means of lower prices for 
the oats milled. In any event, there ap- 
pears to be little hope of such a de- 
velopment, even if the food controller 
carries out his declared intention of free- 
ing from control during first half of the 
new year all home-produced produce save 
wheat. Obviously, the only factor that 
would bring down the price of Scottish 
oats would be an abundant supply, and 
as there is a very brisk demand from 
both England and the Continent for 
Scotch oats, ostensibly for seed purposes, 
there is no hope of the general supply 
equaling the general demand. 

Moreover, the disproportionately high 
prices paid for barley by the liquor 
trade will probably lead farmers to sow 
more land to barley, at the expense of 
oats. Long-headed farmers, of course, 
who expect this tendency next season, will 
probably stick to oats. In some quarters 
it is suggested that prohibition of drink 
is a contingency which farmers should 


not overlook. This, one must confess, 
however, is a case of the wish being fa- 
ther to the thought. If drink were pro- 
hibited, there can be no doubt that there 
would be more porridge for every one, 
but the prospect seems Utopian in Scot- 
land! 


IF THE BREAD SUBSIDY WERE LIFTED 


An estimate of the economic price of 
bread was given in this column last week 
to suggest that it is an exaggeration to 
state, as a Scottish newspaper did re- 
cently, that if the bread subsidy were 
lifted the cost of the 4-lb loaf would be 
1s 6d, or three times more than the pre- 
war cost. A different view is offered by 
a miller, who asserts that, as the loss on 
the rate of exchange now amounts to 
about 20s on every quarter of wheat, and 
as the margin for baking costs will now 
be much greater than the 23s quoted in 
last week’s estimate, he would not be 
surprised if the actual cost of our bread 
today should be Is 714d. 


GLASGOW BAKERS AND BREAD PRICES 


As already reported, the Glasgow bak- 
ers have considered the lodging of an 
application to the food control authorities 
for an increase in the retail price of 
bread. It has been remitted to a com- 
mittee to prepare a report on the matter 
before any formal steps are taken. 


SCOTTISH BAKING TRADE TROUBLES 

Meanwhile the baking trade in differ- 
ent centers of Scotland is having tem- 
porary difficulties with labor. Dundee 
bakers being on strike, the public suffered 
inconvenience, but the trade drew sup- 
plies of bread from Glasgow and else- 
where, and tided over the difficulty. In 
three days the strike had collapsed, and 
an unusual feature marked the return 
of the men to work. Their leaders took 
occasion to congratulate their employers 
on their victory. This was an unexpected 
touch of gallantry in a labor dispute. 

In Glasgow another form of labor 
trouble is threatened. The vanmen who 
make motor and horse transport deliv- 
eries of bread from the large bakeries 
are demanding higher wages and a regu- 
lation of hours. The leaders have been 
given power to declare a strike, but it 
is unlikely that matters will go to this 
extremity. As Glasgow is dependent on 
several large factories for its bread, any 
interruption in deliveries from these cen- 
tralized centers of production would 
leave the shops without supplies. It may 
be taken for granted that when the New 
Year’s holidays are passed the parties 
will be able to reach a settlement without 
recourse to a strike. . 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 29 


There is nothing fresh to report in 
the trade, but the rumor during the last 
fortnight that the government was going 
to reduce the quantities of foreign flour 
to importers has not, so far, materialized, 
and full distributions were made this 
week, which were very welcome, coming 
at a time when there is a heavy drain 
on all breadstuffs for fancy cakes and 
pastry. 

Local millers find the demand quite 
equal to their output, and the season 
after the holidays opens with a fair in- 
quiry and no accumulation of stocks. 

The imports of flour into Belfast from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 12, 1919, were 109,093 tons, 
compared with 96,714 for the same period 
of the previous year; the imports of 
wheat were 101,914 tons, against 65,217, 
—all 2,240 lbs to the ton. 


OATMEAL 
‘Oats have been a slightly better mar- 


ket, though the advance in price has not 
been appreciable. They can still be 








bought at country markets at about £14 
@15 per ton of 2,240 lbs. Oatmeal is 
not very brisk, the usual falling off in 
demand having taken place during the 
holiday season. American medium cut 
still dominates the situation, and is prov- 
ing a thorn in the side of both English 
and Scotch millers, for, although Ameri- 
can millers are asking more money, it 
can still be bought ex-Belfast or Dublin 
quay at about 78@79s per 280 lbs. Amer- 
ican flake, of which there are large quan- 
tities on spot, can be bought at about 
82s, ex-store or quay. Mills, however, 
are asking at least $@4s more than the 
above quotations. 
FEED 

Mill offals are unchanged in price at 
£16 per ton for middlings and £14 for 
bran, sacks included. Demand is good, 
and there is no accumulation of stocks 
in the hands of millers. Continental bran 
and pollards, however, can be bought 
freely from resellers at about £17 per 
ton, who find them a drug on the mar- 
ket. 

The price of Indian meal is still con- 
trolled at £21 per ton; but the supply 
is limited, most of the millers being 
completely out of corn, pending the ar- 
rival of another vessel about due. White 
South African meal is selling at £21 ex- 
ship. Linseed cake is firmly held in re- 
tail quantities at £27 per ton Belfast 
or Dublin; stocks, however, are small. 
Cotton cakes are dull, homemade being 
obtainable at about £24 per ton ex-mill 
Belfast or Dublin, and although there 
are fair quantities of American in store, 
the sale of them is not being pushed, and 
they are nominally £24 per ton. 





Western Insurance Co. 

The thirty-seventh annual statement of 
the Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Kansas City, Mo., as of Dec. 
31, 1919, is as follows: 


RECEIPTS 
Premiums and assessments ..... $175,355.35 
BRROTORE ccccvesscccenssccccsses 22,792.08 
ROR) BOOOIES 6c ciccc ccc cscsees 198,147.43 


Cash on hand Dec, 31, 1918 
(banks and securities) ....... 


DISBURSEMENTS 





eS he e6hewe ee dss 8 eee $48,943.52 
TROMBOD ccc c cc cecresesveseces 32,812.82 
Premiums and assessments re- 

BOPMOE 6 ccc ccccvcesccctocseves 21,934.29 
Interest returned on renewals 

and cancellations ............ 17,692.61 

Total disbursements .......... $121,383.24 


Cash on hand Dec. 31, 1919 


(banks and securities) ....... 464,335.34 





$585,718.58 


ASSETS 

School, municipal bonds ........ $434,787.23 
First mortgage real estate loans. 14,154.81 
Cash in banks Dec, 31, 1919..... 15,393.30 

CBM BUMOER nc ccc cscedetascese $464,335.34 
Premiums and assessments in 

course of collection ........... 18,837.47 
Deposit notes subject to assess- 

eT ee EE ee Tee TIC 1,755,150.34 

Ge GROG osc cci vee ciecens $2,238,323.15 

LIABILITIES 

Losses due and payable.......... None 
Losses in process of adjustment, 

GOUREOE ico ccc ccsecctccsece 27,000.00 
Surplus to policy holders........ 2,211,323.15 


Losses paid since organization. . .$1,393,546.16 





Wheat Stocks Jan. 1 


Wheat stocks in the United States and 
Canada Jan. 1, according to the Chicago 
Daily Trade Bulletin, were 322,739,000 
bus, a decrease in December of 38,233,- 
000, compared with a loss of 17,420,000 
in November, and an increase of 13,870,- 
000 in December, 1918. Present stocks 
are the largest in years, with the excep- 
tion of last year, when they were 452,- 
922,000 bus. “The United States has 130,- 
186,000 bus, compared with 152,847,000 a 
month ago, and 167,598,000 last year. De- 
tails, with comparisons, follow in bushels 
(000’s omitted ) ; 

Jani, Dec.1, Jan. 1, 
1920 1919 1919 





Afloat for Europe..... 64,120 67,220 35,496 

In store— 
United Kingdom ... 9,370 10,830 19,600 
Argentina ......... 4,707 3,330 1,480 
Australia .......... 75,000 85,000 165,000 
United States ...... 130,186 152,847 167,598 
PE ear 39,356 41,745 63,748 
ED 6 6 ae 00 ts bce 322,739 360,972 452,922 





The Mexicans have burned 400,000,000 
pesos of the famous “infalsificable” pa- 
per money issue. 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 17.—One of the 
most highly prized national resources to- 
day is credit. The Federal Reserve 
Board has done all in its power to em- 
phasize the need of conserving credit. All 
of the large banks are discriminating in 
favor of loans needed for constructive 
purposes. Enough has happened within 
the last fortnight to indicate that 1920 
will be a mighty interesting year in the 
credit market. The Federal Reserve 
banks, taken collectively, are not in a 
strong enough position to justify their 
promoting speculation in any quarter. 
Various experts believe that there is more 
speculation in certain commodities than 
in securities. Ever since the Wall Street 
reckoning of Nov. 12, there has been a 
steady reduction in speculative commit- 
ments. A great deal of heavy selling fol- 
lowed that break, so that the stock mar- 
ket was placed in a technically strong 
position. 

AN EXPERT'S VIEW 


One of the clearest-headed officers of a 
Federal Reserve bank sized up the situa- 
tion in these words: “I do not look for 
any very easy money during 1920. It 
might come about, however, should there 
be a thorough-going business reaction. 
But that is ‘hardly probable as long as 
consumptive requirements are as_ in- 
sistently heavy as they now are. I look 
for a cessation of extravagant buying of 
merchandise as‘soon as the public has 
purchased really necessary clothing, shoes 
and other articles of apparel. There are 
110,000,000 people in the United States, 
most of whom have found it easy to make 
their old clothes do them during this 
period of exceptionally high prices. But 
everything wears out, and with the aban- 
donment of existing supplies of apparel, 
it is easy to see that the public is forced 
into the market to purchase high-grade 
merchandise, whether it desires to do it 
or not. 

“In my own case, I have just paid 
nearly $40 for two pairs of shoes, as 
against price conditions of normal times 
which would ordinarily give me three 
pairs for that sum. Of course, when the 
business reaction comes, it may be very 
severe. But I cannot see it at the mo- 
ment, owing to the broad buying in so 
many different quarters. The situation 
is one which ought to lead the nation to 
introduce new economies as soon as it is 
possible to do so.” 


GOVERNMENT TAXES 


Secretary Glass’s frank statement 
about the need of continuing present 
taxes came as something of a shock to 
the community. Mr. Glass intimated 
that, if Congress interfered with. the 
Treasury’s tax policy so that the total 
collections were reduced, it might become 
necessary for the government to offer 
another Liberty Loan. This statement 
confirmed what has been said by other 
experts for some time, that the public 
need not look for a greatly reduced tax 
burden, because of the heavy expenses in 
connection with the -readjustment of 
after war finance. The certainty seems 
to be. that the public will have to reap- 
portion its living expenses in accord with 
the new Treasury outlays. 


UNDIGESTED SECURITIES 


The banking syndicates have a good 
many undigested bond issues on their 
hands. Some of these represent partici- 
pations in the smaller foreign government 
loans of last year. In a few cases the 
underwriting syndicates have taken heavy 
losses, but the general method has been 
to retain the unsold securities until they 
could be properly marketed. The foreign 
bond market has been very interesting of 
late, but there is nothing to indicate that 
the American investor has been making 


large investments in foreign government 
or foreign municipal securities. 

It takes many years to educate an in- 
vesting public in such lines, and the indi- 
cations are that the great issuing bank- 
ing-houses will have to exercise unusual 
conservatism in bringing out new foreign 
issues during the next six months. In 
France the little investor depends entire- 
ly upon the investment banks with which 
he deals. In the United States, however, 
it has been necessary for every bond 
buyer to do his own thinking to a large 
extent. There is no doubt that there has 
been considerable quiet buying of good 
securities by people who are able to pay 
outright for what they purchase. 


“ESSENTIAL LOANS” 


Interesting discussion has been going 
on as to what “essential loans” really 
are. The market has shown a broad de- 
mand, and it looks as if it would be some 
time before the supply equals the de- 
mand. In the generally accepted sense, 
an essential loan is a transaction the pro- 
ceeds of which will be used for construc- 
tive purposes. The situation is similar 
in some respects to that existing at the 
time of the war, when the capital issues 
committee restricted the sale of bonds 
or short-term notes by states and munici- 
palities. In a sense every borrower 
thinks that his loan is an essential loan, 
and that he ought to have it, as a matter 
of course. The probability is that before 
and after July 1, there will be extraordi- 
nary interest shown in essential loans. 


GOLD OUTFLOW 


Immense shipments of gold are being 
made to foreign countries by New York 
banking interests. This. movement will 
continue for some time, owing to the 
pressure that is being put upon this coun- 
try to take out gold for the benefit of the 
nations of the war-wrecked area. There 
are, however, those who believe that the 
country ought to conserve its gold supply 
in every way possible, so that it may con- 
tinue to hold a record gold reserve for 
many years to come. Heavy exports are 
being made, however, and it looks: as if 
it might be ultimately necessary for the 
country to seek some means of protect- 
ing what gold we have left. 

FOREIGN LOANS 

The market is entering upon a period 
of new foreign government financing. 
Loans will come thick and fast unless 
unforeseen barriers are encountered. <A 
$25,000,000 loan to the Belgian govern- 
ment through an underwriting syndicate 
headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. and the 
Guaranty Trust Co. prepares the way for 
further borrowings of this kind. In this 
loan there is an interesting possibility to 
make a considerable profit through a 
favorable turn in foreign exchange rates. 

Another interesting loan proposal has 
to do with the reported effort by Italy 
to float a large issue of bonds of very 
small denomination, possibly as low as 
$1 each. The belief is that such a loan 
would find a ready sale among the Italian 
residents of the United States. If this 
issue is made, the probability is that at 
least $25,000,000 of bonds will be offered 
in American markets. A loan of this 
kind would be unique in its way, but 
there is good reason to believe that an 
issue of “one-dollar bonds” would be well 
taken. 

MR. VANDERLIP 


A frank statement from Frank A. 
Vanderlip, formerly president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, that the United States 
government should not extend further 
credits to the European nations, excited 
broad comment. Mr. Vanderlip’s feeling 
was that the foreign borrowers should go 
to American investors direct, instead of 
depending upon the federal authorities to 
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provide them with the credits which were 
so generously given them during the war 
disturbance. The portion of Mr. Van- 
derlip’s address which excited most com- 
ment was this statement: “We may face 
a breakdown in exchange that will even 
surpass the breakdown of the present. 
There is a deeper reason for the present 
low exchange than the difference between 
imports and exports. All of the fall be- 
low the gold movement point depreciate 
exchange. The currency printing presse 
are still working.” 
INTERNATIONAL MONEY CRISIS 

Mr. Vanderlip, a few days before hi 
made his famous address at the Hote! 
Astor, emphasized the seriousness of 
money market situation indicated by 
such a change in conditions abroad as 
necessitated a decline a few days befor 
to about 9 per cent in the Bank of Eng 
land’s discount rate. He contends that 
the foreign exchange markets are in such 
a state of demoralization as to make it 
necessary for the American banking fra 
ternity to handle the foreign credit situa 
tion with caution. The extraordinary ad 
dress by Sir George Paish, in which h 
estimated the total needs of Europe for 
the next 10 years at about $20,000,000,000 
in food and raw materials, showed how 
gigantic the relief task actually is. Whil: 
no one expects that the United States 
will supply any such sum, the feeling is 
by those who have carefully examined 
foreign trade conditions that American 
bankers must lend heavily abroad if they 
are to save the situation. 

The indications ‘are that many credit 
advances can be made if the situation is 
properly handled, and provided the peacx 
treaty is ratified in some form. But it 
looks as if nothing would be done by 
wholesale, for the position of the Federal! 
Reserve banks is not sufficiently strong 
to permit of very heavy demands being 
made upon the system for foreign credit 
purposes. The indications are, however 
that something will be done eventually t 
finance individual industries upon a suf 
ficiently large scale to enable them t 
materially enlarge their foreign business 

SPECULATION 

The stock market is an_ interesting 
affair. The public itself is not in it in ; 
large way, but upon reactions there ha 
been good support for most of the activ 
shares. The market has stood a goo 
many hard knocks, and it may be that i 
will encounter more of them. But th 
American people are prosperous, an 
most of them are rather optimistic. Th: 
banks are not in a position to financ 
any broad bull market unless there shoul 
be a quick return to easy money condi 
tions through such a falling off in gen 
eral business as would release immens: 
sums now employed in commercial loans 
The history of previous speculative move 
ments has shown, however, that frequent 
ly an immense amount of speculation i 
supported without immense advances 01 
call money. 

THE OUTLOOK 

The coming six months will bring many 
interesting changes. This nation’s for 
eign trade is hanging in the balance, be 
cause of the inability of our foreig) 
customers to obtain dollar credits in suf 
ficient quantity to enable them to pay fo: 
the goods that they buy here. On thi 
other hand, there is plenty of trade activ 
ity at home, and if the nation is spare« 
unforeseen complications in the money 
market, or in the foreign situation, ther 
is likely to be a persistent revival o 
speculative activity. 





Peanut Crop in Brazil 

During 1918 the state of Rio Grand 
do Sul shipped to the other states o! 
Brazil 1,147 tons of peanuts, valued al 
$80,680 United States currency, a de 
cided increase over production in othe! 
years. For instance, in the year 1915 th 
total amount was only 473 tons, valuec 
at $29,853. 


while quotations. for October in the 
Puerto Alegre market show the _ best 


grade as selling at the equivalent of 4c 


per Ib, United States currency. 


Hotel Astor in New York is now burn- 





ing oil in all departments to conserve 


coal 








Official figures do not indi- 
cate any exportation to foreign countries. 
The 1918 crop was valued at 31c per lb, 
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In the domestic market for Manitoba 
ng wheat flour, business has fallen 
to some extent. The demand this 
ik is principally confined to mixed- 
loads. This is probably due to the 
that bakers have not increased the 
e of bread yet, and as they are well 
plied with flour at the old price, are 
anxious to make further purchases 
present. However, the volume of busi- 
being done in mixed cars is large, 
feed is in good demand. Standard 
de spring wheat flour is quoted at 
3.15 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net cash terms, 
vered Ontario points, 

\lthough demand for winter wheat 
ir is less keen than a week ago, there 
till a fair amount of business being 
ie. A number of bakers who have not 
n in the habit of purchasing this flour 
now doing so and, although prices 
e advanced since last week, this grade 
flour is still so much cheaper than 

ring wheat flour that it is likely to con- 
ue popular with the trade. Buyers 
now offering $9.90@10 bbl for soft 

iters, in second-hand jute bags, f.o.b. 

\iontreal. Toronto territory would pay 
under Montreal, or $9.85@9.95 bbl, 
econd-hand jutes. 

Ontario spring wheat flour is being in- 
red for, and some business was done 
; week around the same figure as that 


ig paid for Ontario winter wheat 
MILLFEED 
(he demand for bran and shorts far 


ceeds the supply. Millers are doling 
r supplies out in small quantities, so 

each customer may get a_ share. 
ces, being fixed, remain unchanged. 
n is selling at $45 ton, in mixed cars 


h flour, delivered Ontario points; 
rts, $52. 

WHEAT 
Ontario winter wheat is very much 


ited, but stocks seem to be exhausted. 
rmers are not inclined to make deliv- 
s, as they are looking for an advance 
Ontario wheat similar to that made in 
lanitoba spring wheat recently. Quota- 
ns: No. 2 red, white or mixed winter, 
store, Montreal, $2.33 bu; No. 1 north- 
n, track, Bay ports, or all-rail, $2.931 
r bu. 
OATMEAL , 
rade is quiet. Mills report a better 
juiry but, owing to the advance in oats, 
rices are now ruling at $5@5.15 per 
lb bag, and at these figures it is hard 
make sales. Oatmeal, in’ 98-lb bags, 
elling at 10 per cent over rolled oats; 
rround oat hulls, $31.50 ton, Montreal 
eights. 
COARSE GRAINS 
rhe market for coarse grains is firmer, 
d prices for all lines have advanced. 
Juotations: No. 3 white Ontario oats, 
Sc@$1 bu, point of shipment; malting 
rley, $1.80@1.82; rye, $1.90@1.92; 
ickwheat, $1.45@1.48; peas, $3; No. 2 
inadian western oats, 9214¢ bu, in store, 
ort William; No. 3 yellow corn, prompt, 
‘1.76 bu, track, Toronto. 


NOTES 


The annual meeting of the flour and 
rain section of the Toronto Board of 
rade was held this week. Officers and 


mmittees were elected for the ensuing 
year. 

C. B. Watts and R. A. Thompson, sec- 
retary and president, respectively, of the 
Dominion Millers’ Association, returned 


from Winnipeg the latter part of this 
week. 

John Philips, well known in the grain 
trade of Toronto, died suddenly on 
Wednesday. He had been connected with 
the firm of L. Coffey & Co., Toronto, for 
the past 30 years. Mr. Philips came to 
this country from the north of Ireland 
about 40 years ago. 

The Canadian Government  Seed- 
Purchasing Commission is considering the 
problem of supplying seed oats to farm- 
ers in districts where the crop was a 
failure. Possibly 400,000 bus may be 
required in Ontario and Quebec. The 
parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan need- 
ing seed oats will be supplied from the 
grain produced in these provinces, while 
it is expected that Ontario and Quebec 
will get their supply from Prince Edward 
Island and eastern Nova Scotia. 

The Board of Commerce has investi- 
gated a complaint against bakers of 
Montreal that a combine had been formed 
in November last with the object of rais- 
ing the price of bread. The finding of 
the board is that the price of bread to 
the consuming public had not been un- 
reasonably increased. The evidence 
shows that the higher price was due to 
the increased cost of production, and 
that bakers are getting only a fair mar- 
gin of profit at the present rate. 

Dispatches from Ottawa state that im- 
ports from the United States for No- 
vember show a decrease of $1,500,000, 
compared with those of October, while 
imports from Great Britain show an in- 
crease of about $1,200,000. Exports to 
the United States during November show 
a decline of $6,000,000, compared with 
the previous month, while those to the 


United Kingdom show an increase of 
$5,600,000. The increase to the latter 


country is undoubtedly due to shipments 
of wheat hurried out before the close of 
navigation. 


MONTREAL 


Montrear, Que., Jan. 17.—The market 


for spring wheat flour is unchanged. <Ac- 
cording to advices received from Win- 


nipeg, where the millers have been hold- 
ing sessions with the Canadian Wheat 
Board, there will be no change in prices 
for the present. Demand continues good, 
and an active business is being done at 
firm prices. Sales of car lots of standard 
spring wheat flour for shipment to coun- 
try points were made at $13.25 bbl, in 
jute bags, ex-track, Montreal freights, 
and to city bakers at $13.25, ex-track, 
less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

A steady trade continues to be done in 
winter wheat flour, and the market is 
active. Sales of car lots were made at 
$10 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track, and in 
broken lots at $10.50@10.60 bbl, in new 
cotton bags, and at $10.40, in second-hand 
jute bags, ex-store, and the latter at 
$11 delivered. Local jobbers state that 
offerings of straight cars from Ontario 
millers are small. 

The market for rye flour is stronger, 
and prices scored advances amounting to 


$1 bbl, which is attributed to the in- 
creased cost of the raw material. De- 


mand for this flour is steady, and sales 
of broken lots were made at $9.50 bbl, in 
jute bags, delivered. 

There is no change in the market for 
white corn flour, prices being firm, with a 
steady demand. Sales of broken lots 
were made at $10@10.10 bbl, in jute bags, 
delivered to the trade. 

An active business continues to be done 
in millfeed. Prices are firmly main- 
tained, with sales of car lots of bran at 
$45.25 ton and shorts at $52.25, including 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for spot cash. 

The market for rolled oats is firm un- 





der a steady demand. Sales of car lots 
of standard grades were made at $5.25 
per bag of 90 lbs in new cotton bags, and 
at $5.15 in jute bags, ex-track. It is re- 
ported, however, that these prices are 
being cut by some millers, and that sales 
of car lots have been made as low as 
$4.75. 
Tuomas S, Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Winnirec, Man., Jan. 17.—The flour 
trade here remains much the same as for 
the last two weeks. There is a slight 
change in package differentials which be- 
comes effective Jan. 19, but other than 
this the prices in the West have not 
varied. Standard brands of spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb jute sacks, terms, 

cash or sight draft, are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west....... 


PERDISCUG DOUEE oi cccavescacresesese 2 

Saskatchewan Points ..ccccvesccccece y 

Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 12.45 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 12.55 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 12.75 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 12.85 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 12.90 
Pee ee 13.05 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98's, 


19's or 24’s, 50c bbl extra, 


WHEAT 
Receipts for the week 
cars. Demand remains good. 
are the prices for western Canadian 
spring wheat, as fixed by the Wheat 
Board, basis in store Fort William: No. 
1 northern, $2.15 bu; No. 2 northern, 
$2.12; No. 3 northern, $2.08; No. 4 wheat, 
$2.02, Fixed prices for special, rejected 
or tough grades range down from $2.09 
to $1.81 bu, same basis. The price of 
No. 1 northern spring wheat to mills in 
Canada is fixed by the board at $2.80 bu, 
and the lower grades at a corresponding 
price. 


totaled 1,893 
Following 


MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts remain at the same 
price. Demand is good. Prices for bran 
and shorts, mixed or straight car lots, 
delivered points named, are as follows: 
Manitoba, bran $39 ton, shorts $46; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $38, shorts $45; Alberta, 
Edmonton and points east, bran $37, 
shorts $44; Alberta, points west of Ed- 
monton, bran $38, shorts $45; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran $40, 
shorts $47; British Columbia, coast ter- 

ritory, bran $41, shorts $48. 

COARSE GRAINS 
The coarse grain markets have been 
fairly quiet all week. Buyers were not 
plentiful, and the volume of business has 
been small. Prices have changed very 


little since last week. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 921,c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.713,; No. 2 
Canadian western rye, $1.8914,—in store, 


Fort William or Port Arthur. 


OATMEAL 
Prices unchanged. Demand is fair, and 
the market steady. Standard brands of 
rolled oats, in 98-lb bags, delivered to 
the trade in Manitoba, are quoted at 
$4.35, in Saskatchewan $4.50, and in Al- 
berta $4.60. Oatmeal, medium, standard 
or fine cut, in 98-lb bags, is quoted at 25 

per cent over rolled oats. 


RYE FLOUR 
The market for rye flour continues 
good. No change in price is reported. 
Today’s quotations: white, $10.50 bbl, in 
98-lb bags; straight grade, $9.50; dark, 
$8,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


NOTES 


Members of the milling trade who were 
in Winnipeg last week for the purpose 
of meeting the Canadian Wheat Board 





have all returned east, and no results of 
their conferences have been made public. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co. has completed an addition to 
its elevators at Port Arthur. That city 
now takes the lead in Canada for ele- 
vator storage capacity. It is reported 
that a campaign is being started by the 
city council, board of trade, and other 
interests to secure the establishment of a 
grain exchange and other grain business 
headquarters there. 

M. Liston. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ MEETING 


Sixteenth Annual Convention to Be Held on 
Jan. 28 and 29 at Indianapolis—Large 
Representation Expected 


InNpIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 17.—The In- 
diana Association of the Baking Industry 
will hold its sixteenth annual convention 
on Jan. 28-29 at the Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis. Between 400 and 500 repre- 
sentatives of the industry from all parts 
of the state are expected to attend. 

Elmer L. Cline, of this city, who is an 
officer of the Taggart Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, and the present head of the 
state bakers’ organization, said that the 
meeting would be in the nature of an 
advertising, business and sales gathering. 
One of the important features will be 
an advertising exhibit, prepared by the 
convention board of the Advertising 
Club of Indianapolis, which is in charge 
of arrangements for the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, to be held in Indianapolis, June 
6-10. 

The bakers’ convention will be opened 
by an address by Mr. Cline. The reports 
of Charles P. Ehlers, of Indianapolis, 
secretary, and C. H. Webben, of Shelby- 
ville, treasurer, will follow. Addresses will 
be made by I. L. Miller, Indiana food 
and drug commissioner, Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, of Minneapolis, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, and Roy 
Johnson, of Logansport. Election of of- 
ficers for the coming year also will take 
place at the opening session. A banquet 
will be held in the Riley Room of the 
Claypool, Wednesday evening, Jan. 28. 

Addresses will take up most of the 
second day’s session. Among those on 
the programme are D. P. Chindblom, of 
Chicago, secretary of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry; Frank 
Middleton, of Marion; Eugene Lipp, of 
Chicago, president of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America; Will H. Farley, 
and John F. Ruger, of Lafayette. Of- 
ficers also will be installed at this ses- 
sion. 

Epwarp H. Zreener. 





Wheat Exports to Greece 


Since 1917 the exports of wheat from 
the United States to Greece have prac- 
tically stopped, and our exports of wheat 
flour have declined in both quantity and 
value. It is reported that arrangements 
have been made through the National 
Bank of Greece whereby Canada will 
supply the entire needs of the’ country 
for the next six months. Lloyd Harris, 
head of the Canadian Trade Commission 
in London, announces that this _ will 
amount to approximately 1,000,000 bus 
a month. 

Special emphasis has been given to the 
subject of wheat and flour because they 
constitute such a large share of recent 
imports from the United States. To a 
very minor extent this is counterbalanced 
by the lessened demand for Greek agri- 
cultural products in the United States, 
in view of the number of Greeks return- 
ing home. 
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Flour prices fluctuated somewhat this 
week, but generally reflected a down- 
ward tendency, hard and soft winter pat- 
ents being reduced 25@50c bbl the fore 
part of the week, but at the close most of 
this was regained as mills advanced prices 
in sympathy with the higher wheat mar- 
ket. The trade was generally described 
as unsettled and quiet, most buyers hav- 
ing withdrawn from the market, and 
very little new business was booked by 
mills, resellers securing the bulk of it. 
However, as most mills have sufficient 
orders on their books and are meeting 
with ever increasing difficulty to obtain 
cars to ship out accumulating stocks, 
there was no pressure to sell noted, even 
though prices were reduced during the 
week on some of the more wanted grades 
of high patent flour. There was prac- 
tically no demand for clears and low- 
grades, and prices ruled steady all week. 

Some country mills found trade in 
southern markets quiet, while others re- 
ported a good inquiry for soft winter 
patents. One mill reported'a good run 
of business since the 10th at satisfactory 
prices, having booked up close to the 60- 
day limit. ‘The trade in all sections is 
calling for quick shipment on previous 
contracts, which indicates that stocks in 
the hands of jobbers and retailers are 
in dire need of replenishment, but the 
shortage of cars makes it impossible for 
mills to meet their customers’ demands. 

Mills in this territory reported little 
business for export, although numerous 
inquiries from established trade are be- 
ing received daily. A few small sales 
have been made to Latin America and 
the West Indies, but mills are not en- 
couraging any export business for the 
time being. 

Nominal quotations at the close were: 
spring first patent $14.50@15.70, stand- 
ard $13.80@14.30, first clear $9.50@10; 
hard winter patent $13.60@14.20, straight 
$12.50@ 13.50, first clear $9.20@9.80; soft 
winter patent $12@13, straight $11.50@ 
12, first clear $9.30@9.75. 

Local flour conditions showed little 
change, except that resellers were more 
active and sold a fair quantity of flour 
at a discount on mill prices. Some mills 
did a fair trade in old-established 
brands, but large buyers have temporarily 
withdrawn from the market, and the 
— business being done is in small 

ts to the grocery trade and to smaller 
bakeries. In most cases, jobbers and 
bakers are supplied for near wants and 
are not willing to book heavily at prevail- 
ing prices, but they will be forced into 
the market shortly for fair-sized lots, as 
bakers’ stocks are being consumed as 
rapidly as ever, the Grain Corporation’s 
offer of low-priced flour having had little 
effect on the bakery trade so far. 

Demand for millfeed slackened con- 
siderably and very little business was 
done the fore part of the week, but at 
the close there was somewhat more in- 
7 for bran at firmer prices. Mid- 

ings remained dull and weak, and few 
sales were reported. Mills are disposing 
of most of their feedstuffs in mixed cars 
with flour, and very few car-lot sales of 
feed were made. Other than wheatfeeds 
were in good demand at advancing prices. 
Hard winter bran sold at $48, soft .50, 
brown shorts $47, and gray shorts $50. 
White and yellow hominy feed sold at 
$61.50, No. I alfalfa meal $42.50@46, oat 
feed $30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
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the week ending Jan. 17, with compari- 


sons, was as follows: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
ero 27,700 55 
EM@Ot WOOK co cccsccccccesese ‘ 90 
SOSF GBS cvsanccseics we ° 56 
52 





Two years ago 

The output of outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the prod- 
uct of which is sold from St. Louis, was 


as follows: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
oo ee ee ee ee 49,400 64 
EMBt WOO ca csccccccccvece 64,900 84 
WOO. BOO. we obs cccwanevs nee 48,000 62 
TWO VOTE OBO .vccscccecss 44,600 58 


FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Flour Trade 
Association of St. Louis was held Tues- 
day afternoon in the directors’ room of 
the Merchants’ Exchange. Andrew Baur, 
of the Baur Flour Co., was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Julius J. Albrecht. V. 
H. Glosemeyer, of Glosemeyer Flour 
Co., formerly secretary-treasurer of the 
association, was elected vice-president, 
and David N. Sofland, secretary-treasur- 
er. Additional members of the executive 
committee were elected as follows: Hen- 
ry Burg, of Annan-Burg Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. chairman; J. P. Lillie and 
Eugene Hannebrink. A uniform sales 
contract form was the principal subject 
discussed, although a number of other 
important matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the flour trade were also taken 
up. 

8ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 


The annual dinner of the St. Louis 
Grain Club was held Monday evening at 
Hotel Statler. Samuel Aderton, of the 
W. D. Orthwein Grain Co., was elected 
president, succeeding Marshall Hall. 
John H. Watson was elected vice-presi- 
dent and E. J. Gissler, secretary, suc- 
ceeding Wilbur B. Christian, who has 
held this office for several years, but had 
to resign due to the pressure of other 
business activities. Members of the execu- 
tive committee of the board of directors 
were elected as follows: Logan Baxter, 
L. Ray Carter, E. F. Catlin, R. C. Napier 
and J. L. Frederick. Carl J. Baer, man- 
ager of the Productions Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke compre- 
hensively on the “Grain Men’s Relation 
to Increased Production,” emphasizing 
the necessity for the business man to 
make a study of the fundamentals of 
commerce. E. C. Andrews, retiring presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Exchange, and C. 
L.. Niemeier, the new president, also gave 
brief addresses. 


NOTES 


J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and the War- 
rensburg (Mo.) Mills, was a visitor in 
St. Louis this week. 

At the initial meeting of the new of- 
ficers and directors of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, held Wednesday, Eugene 
Sniith was reappointed secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Reed Wilson, 
whose marriage took place Dec. 30, have 
returned to St. Louis to reside here. Mr. 
Wilson was formerly connected with the 
J. H. Teasdale Commission Co. and later 
became connected with the Hunter-Rob- 
inson-Wenz Milling Co. 

David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager of 
the Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 
lon, Ill., who underwent a delicate opera- 
tion in a St. Louis hospital the first week 
in December, and whose progress per- 
mitted his return home for the holidays, 
has found it necessary to go to a Belle- 
ville, Ill., hospital for further trantensht, 

The marriage of Miss Miriam Duncan 
to John E. Mitchell, Jr., son of John E. 
Mitchell, of the Alsop Process Co., took 


plete Monday evening, Jan. 12, at the 
ride’s home. After a small reception, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell left for an extend- 
ed tour of the South. Mr. Mitchell served 
as captain in the army overseas and won 
the Croix de Guerre. 

Mrs. Katherine Bonnie, of Louisville, 
Ky., has set Saturday, March 27, as the 
date for her marriage to Carl Langen- 
berg, of Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., 
St. Louis. The ceremony will take place 
at Mrs. Bonnie’s home in Louisville. Mr. 
Langenberg is the son of Henry F. Lan- 
genberg, also a member of the old-estab- 
lished and well-known grain firm. 

T. L. Maroney, Jackson, Tenn, special 
representative, and J. M. Whiteside, man- 
ager of the Memphis, Tenn., branch of 
the Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 
lon, Ill, spent several days visiting the 
home office this week, and report that the 
demand for high-grade flour in southern 
markets exceeds the supply, prospects 
for future business being exceptionally 


good 





INDIANA 


Inpranwapous, Inp., Jan. 17.—Sales of 
wheat flour by millers and jobbers in In- 
diana continued large in volume this 
week, but a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of inquiries was noticeable when com- 
pared with the average for the preceding 
month. Some were of the opinion that 
this feature was significant as forecasting 
a gradual recession of the unusual de- 
mand that has characterized the trade in 
this territory in the last three months. 
None, however, expected any decided per- 
manent reduction, 

Soft winter patents and spring patents 
were most called for, hard winters not 
being as popular as they had been. The 
condition was noted in quotations, hard 
winter patents being offered for ship- 
ment in car lots at $12.70@13.80 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, a decrease of 40c in 
the minimum and 50c in the maximum, 
compared with last week. Soft winters 
were quoted at $12.50@13.20, a decrease 
of 10c in the minimum and an advance 
of 10c in the maximum. Spring patents 
were priced at $14.10@14.90, a jump of 
10¢ in the minimum and léc in the maxi- 
mum. 

While some reduction in the volume of 
orders was noted, mills generally in the 
state have been running at more nearly 
capacity than for a long time. This is 
due to the accumulation of business that 
has poured in recently, the plant that 
does not have enough flour sold to keep 
it running full time for 40 to 60 days 
being an exception. 

Even should there be a considerable 
dropping off in future domestic business, 
which is by no means certain, or even to 
be expected, millers in this region say 
there is no reason for apprehension. It 
is pointed out that the United States 
Grain Corporation has been out of the 
market entirely as far as buying for ex- 
port is concerned, and that it is certain 
that there ultimately will be a revival of 
foreign sales. 

Corn millers report sales fair. Domes- 
tic business has been somewhat better 
than usual, but the demoralization of 
foreign exchange has interfered seriously 
with European demand. Several Hoosier 
firms have been accustomed to making 
large shipments overseas in normal times. 
Corn for milling purposes is coming in 
only fairly well. 

Quotations show no change from those 
of last week. Meal is offered for ship- 
ment in car lots at $3.40 per 100 Ibs, 
sacked; grits are quoted at $3.45, hominy 
at $3.50, hominy flakes at $4, corn flour 
at $3.50, and ceraline at $3.75. 


MILLFEED 


Corn and wheat feeds are in fair de- 
mand, but the calls are not as urgent as 
in the flour market. In wheat feeds, bran 
is offered for shipment in car lots at 
$46@48.50 ton, a drop of $1. Mixed feed 
is quoted at $47@49.50, the same as last 
week, Middlings are unchanged at $52 
@54.50. On the corn side, hominy feed 
also is unchanged, being priced at $55 ton, 
bulk, and $59, sacked. 


INDIANAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, with compari- 
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sons with corresponding periods, as re 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. o 


output activit 

OEE: o os 26a @h b onS 50 6 18,411 § 
i OO 5 sis bdo 4s sane whe 16,831 7 
DOS WS ccce ten teres sO 4,660 2 
Two years ago ..........6+ 2,631 1 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

eee ee 14,000 18,00 
COP, DUR eee’ ocak vans 356,000 197,0/ 
a Wa éans us senacera 284,000 62,0¢ 
Pes DUR vn wavs 0s debe 7,000 3,01 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week .... 544,650 251,740 104,950 4,17 
Last year .... 284,930 483,860 261,150 15,5( 
Two years ago 40,690 404,620 462,980 13,05 


NOTES 

George Kessler, proprietor of a. bak 
ery at Greensburg, is planning an ex 
tension of his present quarters. 

The Pierceton Farmers’ Elevator Co 
with $30,000 capital stock, has been in 
corporated. Directors are Warren Rob 
bins, Hudson C. Paxton and Ernest | 
Wolfe. 

The Thomas-Boyce Direct Feed Co. 
Indianapolis, dealers in grain products 
has been incorporated for $900,000 
James Boyce, James G. Thomas, and Ed 
ward J. Boyce are directors. 

The Hampton Cracker Co., Madison 
has been incorporated, with $150,000 cap 
ital stock, to do a general bakery busi 
ness. Walter L. Hampton, M. Jackso: 
Hampton and Elmer E. Scott are th 
directors. 

Flour mills and elevators at Evansvill: 
have advanced the price of wheat "7 bi 
on the wagon market, now paying $2.5: 
for No. 2 red, with other grades in pro 
portion. In surrounding towns they ar 
offering $2.48, and assuming the freigh 
charges to Evansville. 

Samuel A. Van Horn, a grain deal 
at Lawrenceburg, celebrated the eighty 
seventh anniversary of his birth last Sun 
day at his home by entertaining relative 
and friends at a dinner. The occasio 
also was the forty-third anniversary o 
the birth of William A. Van Horn, hi 
only son. 

The Wolf Grain Co., Morristown, ha 
bought the Patton & Zike elevator a 
Morristown and the Morristown Graii 
Co.’s property. The concerns have bee: 
consolidated under the name of the ney 
company, which has been incorporate: 
with a capital stock of $25,000. Its offi 
cers are Henry G. Wolf president, 1 
N. Phillips vice-president, and Paul H 
Wolf secretary-treasurer. These men 
together with Thomas K. Mull, compos: 
the board of directors. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Rice Touches New High Mark 


San Francisco, Cat., Jan. 17.—Cali 
fornia rice, which started on its flight t 
the skies with the opening of the 191 
season, has reached a new altitude re 
ord. Advices received from Chico stat: 
that prices took another jump last wee! 
when Joseph Schirmer, of Princeton 
sold 5,000 bags at 8c per lb. This is th: 
top price of the season to date, and i 
almost double the figure paid last year. 

This has been the best year in the his 
tory of the rice industry in California 
The size of the crop, though a little be 
low early estimates, tops production o 
previous seasons, and as for prices—well 
there is no indication that the ascent wil 
end at the $8 level. Orders for expor 
are heavy, even for rice-producing coun 
tries, where failures are reported an 
talk of 10c per lb is even now heard. 

With the Chico advices comes the re 
port from Gridley that 10,000 bags o! 
milled rice have been shipped from thi 
point, destined for delivery at Sumatra 
and that 90,000 more will go from th« 
Colusa, Biggs, Sacramento and Sai 
Francisco mills of the Rosenberg Bros 
Co. Prices as high as this year’s ar 
anticipated by many for the next crop. 

R. C. Mason. 





Grain Man Buys Omaha Bee 
Nelson S. Updike, Omaha grain man, 
announces that he has purchased 75 pe 
cent of the stock of the Omaha Bee. H« 
will take over the property in 30 days. 
Mr. Updike says the paper will be in- 
dependent in politics, but will support a 

Republican for president this year. 
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STEAMSHIP NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Is Returned to Regular Service 


‘he steamship Northwestern Miller is 
1 back in the regular service of Fur- 
Withy & Co., after having been 
over by the British government 
the first months of the war, to be 
is a fast transport, in which ca- 

it rendered excellent service. 
s ship was built by the Northumber- 
Ship Building Co., Ltd., at Howdon- 
ne, England, especially for the 
lelphia-London | service, and is a 
teel screw steamer of exceptionally 
nes, registering 100 A 1 in Lloyd’s. 
ength over all is 433 feet 6 inches, 
extreme breadth 53 feet, draft, 
2»6 feet 9 inches, and deadweight 
(including bunkers) 8,550 tons. 
ull is constructed on the two-deck 
ple, and shelter deck with deep 
es of heavy bulb-angle section, the 
being carried on heavy tandem 
and widespread built pillars, thus 
10 the holds and ’tween decks ex- 
onally clear for the convenient stow- 


»f large and bulky cargoes. A cel- 
double bottom extends fore and 


r water ballast; also water ballast 
ried in a deep tank built aft of the 
room bulkhead, and in fore and 
peak tanks, giving a total capacity 
500 tons. ‘There are seven steel 
tight bulkheads, all supported and 
tiffened with strong bulb-angle stif- 
s, the after peak and collision bulk- 
being specially stiffened and 
thened for water ballast. 
vessel is schooner rigged, fore and 
mast being built specially strong 
eal with 25-ton lifts. Four derrick 
are also fitted to deal with cargo 
ep tank and No. 3 hatch, there be- 
6 derricks in all, one of which is fit- 
t the after side of the foremast to 





deal with the 25-ton lifts at No. 2 hatch. 
The topmasts are fitted to suit wireless 
installation. There are cargo hatches, 
four 26 feet 6 inches by 18 feet, one 13 
feet by 18 feet, and one 15 feet 5 inches 
by 18 feet. Grain divisions and shifting 
boards are provided in Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
holds. An orlop deck takes in the full 
length of No. 1 hold for carrying special 
cargo. Eleven 7x12-inch powerful steam 
winches are fitted with large barrel, 
whipping and warping drums, with a 
view to quick loading and discharging of 
“argo, and she is equipped with the lat- 
est type of quick-warping windlass and 
Wilson-Pirrie type of steam steering gear 
with telemotor control, and hand gear. 

The ventilation of lower holds and 
*tween decks has been specially consid- 
ered, four ventilators being fitted to each 
hold and ’tween decks. LKlectric light is 
provided throughout the vessel, including 
12 large cargo clusters, masthead, side 
and stern lights, 

A large dining saloon is amidship on 
the shelter deck for captain and officers, 
the captain, chief officer and wireless op- 
erator being berthed in a large steel 
deckhouse on top of the saloon-house. 
The officers, engineers and apprentices 
are berthed in steel deckhouses built at 
the side of the vessel on the shelter deck 
abreast of the engine-room casings, all 
these making the Northwestern Miller a 
fast, convenient and exceptionally fine 
freighter. 

She was launched Oct. 19, 1914, and 
was built especially for the carrying of 
flour. It was hoped that she would carry 
the Millers’ Belgian Relief cargo con- 
tributed by American millers, but un- 
fortunately this could not be arranged, 
as the ship was not finished in time. The 


Steamship Northwestern Miller 


South Point was therefore substituted. 
This vessel, it will be remembered, was 
torpedoed and sunk, on her return voy- 
age, by a German submarine, off Cardiff. 


HER WAR RECORD 

The Northwestern Miller made but one 
complete trip across the Atlantic and 
back, when she was taken over by the 
British government on April 22, 1915. 
Her record is one of which the owners 
and its namesake may well be proud. 
She made a total of 168 voyages between 
England and France, and 11 between 
Portugal and France. She carried a 
total of 134,600 officers and men, includ- 
ing 11,500 Americans, from England to 
France. She brought back 38,097 men 
from France to England, and carried 
28,000 Portuguese troops from France to 
Portugal. The number of German pris- 
oners brought by this ship to England 
amounted to 10,400, in addition to which 
at various times she transported from 
England to France 62,400 horses, 124,000 
tons of ammunition and stores, and 360 
guns, proving that the ship played its 
full part in the great war. 

The name of the owners of the new 
vessel is one very familiar to the millers 
of the United States, having been con- 
nected with the export of flour from At- 
lantic ports for many years, but few of 
them realize the immensity of the enter- 
prise it now represents, or the marvelous 
growth of its business, which has been 
spoken of by Great Britain as “a great 
imperial asset.” 

The Northwestern Miller was expected 
to leave London on Jan. 12 for Phila- 
delphia, and shippers, especially flour ex- 
porters, will be glad to welcome the good 
ship back into the regular service for 
which she was designed. 

According to returns for the third 
quarter of 1919, issued by Lloyd’s regis- 
ter of shipping, merchant vessels. under 
construction throughout the world, with 





- 


283 


the exception of Germany, aggregated 
2,328 vessels of 8,048,528 gross tons. 
The United States leads with 3,470,000 
tons to Britain’s 2,816,000, while British 


Exports for Week Ended Jan. 10, 1920 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 860,480 21,453 447,334 203,651 
Portland, 

Maine ...1,219,000 26,000 35,000 9,000 
Boston .... 164 S.0G0 . sannes 
Philadelphia 657,000 oye oa 100,000 
Baltimore... 331,000 $.006- 25,600  *vssuen 
Newp. News 233,000 eS +e deeds 
N. Orleans. 728,000 6,000 23,000 9,000 
CSRIVGRCecc. SOS con Swed" weabas 
St. John, 

N. B. ....1,703,000 ‘eo - ea pheoeee 
Halifax .... L008 Scena 





114,000 


Tots., wk.6,289,480 658,453 542,334 491.¢ 





Prev. week.2,151,872 655,000 177,924 204,758 
BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom....3,100,138 45,957 40,225 
Continent ........ 3,185,852 274,932 
S. and Ctl. America. ...... 115,832 
WOES FROGS ssn ccvce e204 h ooees 102,345 
Other countries ..... 3,490 12,496 18,000 


BOOED ot cides ceeds 6,289,480 
CROP YEAR EXPORTS 
United States and 
1919, to Jan. 10, 


Canadian 
1920: 


Exports from 
ports from July 1, 


Ney SOU bey ced ons Webateyetse 105,054,554 
Py SE ubnactcs cekés cas @6bae 12,160,131 
Totals as wheat, bus...... 159,775,143 
Ce. Wee cbcieae hse od dnuceeeeean 1,436,448 
GOte, DUB ivcccccecsesedesoesucss 26,814,939 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘outside’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan. 10, 1920, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
o— Output—, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis ... 8,236 7,135 181 899 
St. Paul ..ccscs 255 118 ° eee 
Duluth-Superior 481 407 eee eos 
Outside mills 4,557 4,642 9 192 

Totals .......14,529 12,282 190 1,091 
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| RECEIPTS OF WHEAT, JULY 1 TO NOV. 30, 1919 ! y: 


Amount of wheat of each class and grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on arrival at all inspection points by inspectors licensed under the United States grain 
standard act: 
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Totals, July to No- 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ARGENTINE FLOUR PRODUCTION 





(Oflicial Report for 1918 Shows Marked Increase—Domestic Consumption 
Increases 28.6 Lbs Per Capita Annually — Flour 
Exports Steadily Increasing 


i;venos Ares, Dec. 18.—The following 
ie summary of a report on the flour- 
ling industry in Argentina just pre- 
ted to the minister of agriculture by 
director of rural economy and sta- 
, under date of Dec. 15: 
the flour statistics of the year 1918 
civen in tables which show in detail, 
irding to provinces and territories, the 
iber of mills which have worked, the 
itity of wheat and corn milled and 
produced, and also the comparative 
umption and exportation figures. 


ICS 


TOTAL FLOUR PRODUCTION 


1917 1918 
ver of mills work- 
sce Shahn Seas Os 232 223 
it milled, bus..... 48,847,810 60,021,382 


it flour produced, 
10,513,966 12,599,362 


685,408 985,288 


milled, bus........ 
flour produced, 
178,035 213,000 
lhe quantity of wheat flour produced 
ing the year 1918 exceeded the out- 
t of 1917 by 2,085,396 bbls, or just 
ler 20 per cent. 
rhe value of these figures can be ap- 
jated by comparing the exportation 
consumption of flour in those two 


rs: 





1917 
produced, bbls... 10,513,966 
exported, bbis.... 1,259,608 





9,254,358 10,623,178 


ance, WIM «occas 
(his balance, which has to be reck- 
d as the home ‘consumption quantity, 
resents an increase for the year 1918 
1,368,819 bbls of flour, or about 15 
cent. As it is quite evident that 
increase does not correspond to a 
oportionate increase of the population, 
has to be inferred that the per capita 
isumption of flour experienced the in- 
ence of the high prices of wheat which 
ed during 1917. In other terms, tak- 
the figures of the national statistical 
partment, we have: 





1917 1918 
CIOM cvecsccovecs 8,216,000 8,352,000 
nption of flour, 
s eo cee eeesecs 9,254,358 10,623,178 
nhabitant, lbs 221.1 249.7 
of wheat (average 
year per 100 kilos) $16.05 $12.75 


Che distribution of the agricultural and 
toral products is a matter of very 
t interest, considering the small im- 
tance of the home consumption’ in 


ition to a total production which is 
’ itively extraordinary. In the case in 
int we have an average production of 


000,000 bus of wheat; deduct from 
18,500,000 bus reserved for seed, and 
have left approximately 165,000,000, 
the following proportions: 





Per cent 
consumption, bus.... 50,600,000 30.7 
ted as flour, bus.. 8, 4.9 
ed as wheat, bus.106,: 64.4 





114,400,000 

165,000,000 
\rgentine wheat reaches all importing 
rkets, notwithstanding the distance be- 
een them and the point of origin, but 
‘gentine flour is subject to an indus- 
il régime and to commercial organiza- 
m which renders it impossible for it to 
mpete, seeing that, up to now, exporta- 
nm of the article has experienced no 
other than in the case of the 

wilian market. 
Che industrial régime of the Argentine 
ir millers, and their commercial or- 
nization for the distribution of their 
oducts, is revealed by the figures giv- 
herewith. In 1895 there were 659 
lis distributed over the whole terri- 

y to meet the demands of local con- 
imption. By 1913, the number was re- 

iced to 408, and today the number of 
nills does not exceed 354. There is an 
idustrial concentration and a locating 

the mills which, at present, does not 
ppear to be designed to respond to the 
eneral interests of the country. 

The exportation of 1918 compared with 
hat of 1913, for example, shows an in- 
rease of 580,115 bbls, in which are com- 
prised 304,427 exported to Holland and 
South Africa, markets which have rare- 
y figured in previous statistics. Disre- 
garding, therefore, this exceptional cir- 


crease 











cumstance, the exportation of flour has 
varied but little in quantities and des- 
tinations during the decade referred to, 
1908-18. 

Moreover, the figures of flour exports, 
in barrels of 196 lbs, according to des- 
tinations, corroborate the foregoing af- 
firmation: 

Exported 


to— 1908 1913 1916 1918 
Brazil. 1,111,398 1,118,533 765,800 1,321,970 
Gt. Brit. 41,014 103,779 36,332 78 
Spain... 6,115 3,763 18,070 = wean 
France. . 12,174 3,069 649,286 5,712 
Belgium ...... 3: Re 7 ae eh 
Paraguay 16,610 70,582 56,078 81,659 
Uruguay 4,122 11,838 60,714 76,630 
Holland. ....- 9,073 = acces 152,533 
Germany 24,315 uate. «veces © <deues 
i: a a ss ee YY oi | 45,4056 
Chile.... oo ee 12,242 34,880 
U. Statem .cces s (veeeee ° waeR® 16,363 
SB. DEPIOG cvccs sweats “ee6es 151,894 
Other 

countries 51,364 49,796 32,526 89,060 


Totals 1,271,200 1,396,069 1,616,048 1,976,184 


Argentine Crops and Exports 
Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti- 
mated: 


Wheat Flaxseed Oats 
2929. 000 14,957,000 3,520,000 2,300,000 
1918 16,976,000 3,621,000 2,969,000 
1017.0. 17,581,000 3,311,000 2,854,000 
1916..... 16,089,000 3,207,000 2,525,000 
1915... 16,419,000 4,060,000 2,665,000 
1914 «+ 16,470,000 4,257,000 2,869,000 
1918. ..00 16,244,000 4,397,000 3,087,000 
1912..... 16,971,000 4,312,000 2,940,000 
1911..... 17,042,000 4,028,000 2,548,000 
1910..... 15,452,000 8,716,000 1,980,000 


Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Year Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1919.. 184,268 scene 44,120 i .ceee 
1918.. 223,636 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1917.. 80,115 58,839 32,009 3,996 
1916.. 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1915.. 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1914.. 113,904 263,135 60,981 36,928 
1913.. 187,391 196,642 76,783 44,486 
1912.. 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1911.. 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1910.. 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1909.. 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1908.. 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1907.. 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1906.. 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 


Argentine grain exports, in thousands of 


bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
tt Lar 107,871 71,834 31,363 20,878 
WSIS. cccccces 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
1917. w.ccvecce 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
1916... cccecce 84,321 113,140 25,192 65,421 
1916. .cccccee 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
1914. ccccccse 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
2018. ccvcesos 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
1913. w.ccccces 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
W911. cecccsce 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
1910. ..sccees 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
1908. ccsceces 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
1908 .cccceoss 133,441 67,390 41,658 30,360 
1907. wccccvee 98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
1906... cvces 82,601 106,046 21,199 3,588 
*Jan. 1 to Dec. 11, 1919. 
Argentine wheat flour exports, in barrels 
of 196 lbs: 
ol eee ot | > Pe 1,473,696 
i) eee 1,976,184 1911.....c00% 1,327,043 
BREE kes eesus 1,269,608 1910......00.% 1,292,570 
1916. 0. -+++1,386,549 1909.......-. 1,304,598 
1916... .ccccce 1,299,749 1908......... 1,271,200 
1914. ..cceee « 764,040 1907. ...cc0ce 1,427,989 
BOGS, c cccstes 1,396,069 1906......... 1,444,778 


*Jan. 1 to Dec, 11, 1919. 


W. J. Lams. 





BREAD INCREASE EXPECTED 


This Is Conclusion Reached by Delegates to 
Conference of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry 


InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 17.—Increases 
in the retail prices of bread and pastry 
must come soon, if bakers are to con- 
tinue in business with the cost of ma- 
terial at the present level, according to 
delegates who attended the fifth zone con- 
ference of the Indiana Association of the 


Baking Industry, held at Muncie, 
Wednesday. Bakers from Wabash, 
Grant, Madison, Delaware, Blackford, 


Henry, Jay and Randolph counties, which 
comprise the zone, were present. 

A number said that bread prices would 
have to be advanced 114,@2c per 1-lb loaf 
in most cases. No definite action to raise 
the scale was taken, but it was said by 
Frank Middleton, of Marion, zone com- 
missioner, that local conditions would 
govern the extent of the increase, which 
would not be uniform in all the cities of 
the district. Some bakers, in the hope 
of continuing to sell a loaf at the present 





level, plan to do more mixing of flours, 
while others probably will reduce the 
size of their loaf. 

“Present prices, which became effective 
two years ago, were based on flour at 
$10 bbl, milk at 8c qt, sugar at 9c lb, 
shortening at 18c lb, and a much lower 
wage scale,” said Mr. Middleton. “Since 
that time flour has increased to as high 
as $16.50 bbl, milk to 1l5e qt, sugar to 
20c lb, and shortening to 28c lb, while 
yages have increased 20 per cent or 
more.” 

The bakers said that, while they did 
not know what would be the effect of the 
government’s release of control on wheat 
in June, no lowering of prices could be 
expected under present conditions. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


LETTER FROM MR. HUSBAND 


Secretary of Millers’ National Federation 
Writes of His Visit to Holland—Addresses 
Meeting of Flour Importers’ Association 





The secretary’s office of the Millers’ 
National Federation has printed and sent 
out to Federation members the following 
letter from A. P. Husband, secretary, 
who is on a tour of Europe: 

“AmsTeRDAM, Hottanp, Dec. 13, 1919. 
—TI have spent 10 days in Holland, dur- 
ing which time I have called upon prac- 
tically all the leading flour importers and 
addressed a meeting of the Flour Im- 
porters’ Association, at which the at- 
tendance of 21 was stated to me to be 
very representative. 

“Holland still employs bread cards. 
All wheat and flour is controlled, such 
flour as is imported being distributed 
among the inland millers, where it is 
blended with flour of their manufacture, 
to which mixture is added rye flour, and, 
until recently, potato flour or bean flour. 
Flour is available to bakers and other 
consumers through orders from the bu- 
reau of distribution, with headquarters 
at The Hague. Small coupons in disc 
form are attached to the family bread 
card and are given to the baker when 
bread is purchased, these coupons being 
turned over to the bureau of distribution 
by the bakers in return for an amount 
of flour necessary to produce the amount 
of bread thus sold. The flour importers 
have no part in the distribution of flour, 
nor in its purchase, at present. 

“It is possible also to purchase what is 
called ‘free’ flour direct from the millers 
without the procedure above described, 
but this flour is more costly and the 
bread produced from it is sold to hotels, 
restaurants, etc., who serve bread to 
guests without bread cards being used. 

“The government of the Netherlands 
requisitions a certain proportion of all 
the ocean tonnage controlled by Holland 
capital; every ship must carry a given 
percentage of its tonnage in wheat, flour 
or coal. It is possible, however, for ship- 
owners to arrange with other shipowners 
for the carrying of their proportion of 
the national freight, and this is done to 
some extent, although it entails a definite 
money loss to the owner thus operating, 
as the freight rates paid by the govern- 
ment for this service are below the mar- 
ket quotations from outside charters. 

“Holland is, and has been for all of 
this crop, a heavy purchaser of wheat 
and flour from Argentina; this is par- 
ticularly true of wheat, which is distrib- 
uted through government agency to the 
millers of the country and furnishes the 
raw material from which is produced 
much of the government controlled flour 
handled through the system of bread 
cards. Not only is Argentine wheat (and 
flour) much cheaper than American 
wheat and flour at their source, but the 
relatively lower freight rates secured by 
the government from South American 
ports, as compared with American ports, 
give an added advantage to wheat and 
flour from Argentina. 

“Importers here regret that the pros- 
pect for any large volume of business 
with millers of the United States seems 
almost impossible so long as the present 
guaranteed wheat -price in the United 
States is maintained. I have been ad- 
vised that first clear flour at New York 
was worth $10 per bbl; there has been 
received here patent flour from Argentina 
at prices said to be but little higher than 
the quotation for American first clear, 
but ocean freight space from Argentina 
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is difficult to secure at present, and flour 
quotations received from there today in- 
dicate that prices from the United States 
are more nearly competitive, and some of 
the importers express the hope that a 
limited business in flour from the United 
States may be possible in the near future. 

“Official records of imports into Hol- 
land of flour from United States ports 
from 1900 to 1914 show the highest was 
in 1901, when 2,496,052 bags of 50 kilos 
were received, from which high point re- 
ceipts have dwindled (with the exception 
of one year, 1906) to 1,469,441 bags of 
50 kilos received in 1914; no reliable fig- 
ures are obtainable since 1914. No flour 
from the United States has been received 
here since June of this year. 

“As in all other countries, the Holland 
government has encouraged the millers of 
the country to produce as much flour as 
possible; the method of handling the 
wheat and flour business by the govern- 
ment has been very favorable to the mill- 
ers of the country, and the milling ca- 
pacity of Holland has increased consid- 
erably under the favorable conditions that 
have existed. Before the war it was com- 
monly accepted as a fact that the mills 
of Holland could produce flour sufficient 
to supply 60 to 70 per cent of her re- 
quirements. With the increased capacity 
it is probable that the mills of Holland 
could now produce sufficient flour for all 
her requirements. 

“Under strictly competitive conditions, 
however, the Holland millers would be at 
a disadvantage with regard to the sale of 
their bran; strange as it may seem, with 
the very extensive dairy interests of the 
country, farmers here do not take kindly 
to the feeding of bran, nearly all of which 
is said to go now to England; previous 
to the war it was sold in Germany. 

“A factor that must be reckoned with 
in the future is the national organization 
of bakers; this is said now to embrace in 
its membership 6,000 bakers in all parts 
of Holland. It is generally accepted as 
a fact here that this organization now 
controls three of the largest mills in Hol- 
land, This has, of course, been of great 
advantage to these bakers during the 
period of control; whether the plan will 
prove successful under strictly competi- 
tive conditions remains to be seen. 

“The money situation in adjoining 
countries is a source of much concern to 
business men here; it makes traffic with 
these countries almost impossible, and 
extreme care is exercised in such transac- 
tions as are carried on. In anticipation 
of going into Belgium, I have bought 
Belgian francs here at 10c, American 
(normal pre-war value, 20c). The Ger- 
man mark (pre-war value, 24c) can be 
bought here at 2c, American. Quite an 
extensive business is being done in sell- 
ing money to Dutch, English and Ameri- 
can merchants who are en route to Ger- 
many to buy goods on the basis of Ger- 
man marks, 

“Much time is consumed in complying 
with the regulations now necessary in or- 
der to go from one country to another. 
Upon arrival here a foreigner must re- 
port to the police department and secure 
an identification card which bears a pho- 
tograph and signature of the holder. On 
the day before leaving the country the 
foreigner must report again to the police, 
indicating when he intends to leave, and 
his identification card is then stamped 
with the date indicated; upon reaching 
the border he relinquishes this card, and 
must then arrange with the authorities of 
the country which he is entering. When 
it is remembered that there are hundreds 
of foreigners daily calling at these bu- 
reaus, it will be understood that much 
time is consumed and that the ‘foreigner’ 
must be patient and keep his temper. 
By the trade, however, I have been re- 
ceived with very great courtesy.” 

The secretary’s office has received sev- 
eral cables from Mr. Husband, the last 
one on Jan. 15, from Edinburgh, stating 
he was in the best of health and expected 
to leave Edinburgh on the following day. 





South Africa to Import Wheat 

Lonpon, Enc., Dec. 31.—Owing to the 
serious shortage of wheat flour in South 
Africa and the high price which it com- 
mands, it is understood that arrange- 
ments are being made by the authorities 
in that country to increase supplies by 
sending their own ships to Australia to 
fetch flour. L. F. Brozxman. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


JAY YOUNGBLOOD IS FORCED TO PAY 





Settlement Made in Favor of J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., of Chicago, Ends 
Dispute in Which Humorous Hearing Before New York 
Produce Exchange Figured 


In order that the reader may fully un- 
derstand and appreciate what is to fol- 
low, it will be necessary to look back to 
February, 1917, at which time Jay 
Youngblood, through his company, A. P. 
Youngblood, Inc., took it upon himself 
to bring a complaint before the New 
‘York Produce Exchange against the east- 
ern representative of The Northwestern 
Miller and two others for what he chose 
to designate as the issuance of false and 
malicious statements with regard to his 
integrity. 

The hearings attendant upon this com- 
plaint occupied the best part ef five 
weeks, and including the complaint com- 
mittee, the principals and _ witnesses, 
along with several so-called detectives, 
there were approximately 50 people who 
were forced to contribute a good deal of 
valuable time to it. During the hear- 
ings a large amount of testimony was 
submitted, much of it of a highly amus- 
ing character, but it is quite unnecessary 
to print any of it here except that part 
which has a direct bearing upon the inci- 
dent on which this story is based. 

After very careful consideration the 
complaint committee decided against the 
plaintiff, Youngblood, and the case was 
dismissed, indicating very clearly that in 
the opinion of the New York Produce 
Exchange such information as had actual- 
ly been given was neither false nor ma- 
licious. 

One of the documents submitted by 
the defendants in this complaint, and 
which furnishes the material for this, an 
echo of the case, was a transcript in 
bankruptcy of Jay Youngblood showing 
the final result of his commercial activi- 
ties in Norfolk, Va. It was dated Sept. 
20, 1911, and various creditor items, 
ranging in amount from $9.50 to $1,150, 
were set forth. 

Some time prior to bringing the com- 
plaint before the Produce Exchange, 
Youngblood advertised, both in a Nor- 


folk, Va., newspaper and in The North- 
western Miller, that he desired to pay 
his debts in full, and feeling that one 
with such a high and lofty ambition 
should be given the opportunity desired, 
the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., of Chicago, 
a creditor to the extent of one of these 
items, namely, the $1,150 before men- 
tioned, decided that, so long as there ex- 
isted a desire on the part of the debtor 
to pay it, it would be well to make prop- 
er overtures toward collecting the amount 
due, which, with interest, had amounted 
approximately to $1,500. Instead of 
prompt payment the company received 
a flat refusal to pay, and thereupon it 
brought suit. 

There have been many strange and 
amusing pleas set up in defense cases, 
but the one made by Youngblood in this 
instance is probably without parallel 
either for originality or humor. Young- 
blood claimed that, in authorizing the 
advertisement to pay his debts in full, 
he had made certain mental reservations 
as to some that he would not pay, and 
that the Rosenbaum item was one of 
them. 

This issue was tried in the supreme 
court of the state of New York, and the 
claims of Youngblood denied. The plain- 
tiff’s brief covering this action, which is 
of court record, is so highly amusing that 
it is herewith printed in part: 

“This is an appeal by defendant from 
an order denying his motion for judg- 
ment upon the pleadings. 

“The pleadings consist of an amended 
complaint and an answer thereto. 

“The facts in controversy arose out of 
certain transactions between the defend- 
ant and plaintiff's assignor, J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co.y an Illinois corporation, 
hereinafter called the Grain Co. 

“Briefly, the facts are: 

“During the year 1908 the Grain Co. 
purchased wheat for the account of the 
defendant and advanced moneys in con- 


nection therewith. As a result of said 
transaction, the defendant became _in- 
debted to the Grain Co, in the sum of 
$1,175. In September, 1911, the defend- 
ant was duly adjudged a bankrupt and 
thereafter he obtained his discharge. On 
or about the 10th day of January, 1917, 
the defendant by a letter in writing sub- 
scribed by him and addressed and de- 
livered to the Weekly Northwestern Mill- 
er, a weekly newspaper, inserted and 
caused to be inserted in said newspaper 
the following printed notice: 

Aut Persons To WHom Money was 
due by Jay Youngblood, formerly 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Norfolk, 
Va., or who suffered losses by the 
one and only failure of Jay Young- 
blood at Norfolk, Va., in September, 
1911, are requested to send their 
claims with full particulars to Jay 
Youngblood, vice-president and treas- 
urer A. P. Youngblood, Inc., Prod- 
uce Exchange, New York City. Pay- 
ment in full with legal interest 
will be made to all with but 
two exceptions (which are consid- 
ered by Jay Youngblood to have 
been otherwise compensated). 

“The Grain Co. was among those who 
suffered losses and was not within the ex- 
ceptions; but, notwithstanding this, and 
notwithstanding that it duly presented 
its claim as directed in the notice, it has 
not been paid, nor has the plaintiff, its 
assignee, been paid. 

“A second cause of action recites the 
giving of a note by the defendant to the 
Grain Co. on August 19th, 1909, which 
note in the sum of $1,150 represented 
its indebtedness on the aforesaid trans- 
action and was not paid; and such sec- 
ond cause of action substantially repeats 
what has already been set forth regard- 
ing the bankruptcy of the defendant, the 
printing of the notice and the subsequent 
failure by the defendant to pay the Grain 
Co. or the plaintiff as its assignee. 

“The defendant, it thus appears, ad- 
mittedly owed the Grain Co. $1,150 when 
he went into bankruptcy. Thereafter, 
apparently in a moment of spiritual and 
financial exaltation, by public notice, he 
offered to pay his former creditors who 
had suffered losses through his bank- 
ruptey. Unfortunately for the Grain 
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Co., defendant’s willingness to pay di 
not survive the appearance of the adver 
tisement. After the Grain Co.’s claim 
was regularly presented to him, defend 
ant declined to pay the same. 

“While the advertisement admitted], 
inserted by the defendant proclaims hin 
to al! the world, including the credit 
agencies and other persons: from whon 
he might seek credit, as a man of soun 
conscience, character and financial sta 
bility, his defense to plaintiff’s claim fo: 
payment, presented in accordance wit! 
this advertisement, is the Statute of 
Frauds, supplemented by a plea to thi 
Court that through a refinement of rea 
soning it cannot be said that he promised 
to pay, and that although his offer reac 
‘to all persons,’ it might have been sub 
ject to a mental reservation regarding 
the Grain Co., and therefore he should 
not be sued. 

“The defendant blows both hot and 
cold! In his newspaper notice, he pre 
sents himself straight and erect, making 
a virtue of his ‘one and only failure’ 
and proclaiming his willingness to pay 
all persons one hundred cents on the dol 
lar. But in his brief he slinks into court 
on his knees, pleading the statute of 
frauds, and saying, ‘I never signed the 
notice, but if I did sign it, I did not 
mean to include the Grain Co., and if | 
inadvertently included it, you cannot 
prove it was my promise, anyway.’ 

“It is submitted that the position of 
the defendant should not invite the fa 
vorable consideration of this Court. 

“The merits are all with the plaintiff 
The defendant rests upon technicalities, 
because that is all he has to support him; 
and even these technicalities are un- 
sound. 

“The complaint alleges (fol. 20) that 
the defendant by a letter in writing, sub- 
scribed by him, and addressed and de 
livered to the Weekly Northwestern 
Miller, inserted and caused to be insert 
ed in that newspaper the notice hereto 
fore set forth. 

“It is true that the notice is not signed 
and it is true, as the appellant point 
out, that the Statute of Frauds require 
the memorandum to be subscribed by 
the party to be charged therewith, and 
that ‘subscribed’ means that the mem 
orandum must be authenticated by a 
manual signature at the end. 

“The error in the appellant’s position 
is, that the notice as set forth, does not 
in and of itself constitute the whole ot 
the memorandum upon which the plaintift 
relies. Plaintiff’s reliance is placed up 
on the notice supplemented by the de 
fendant’s letter to the Weekly North- 
western Miller, subscribed by him, and 
by which there was delivered to that 
newspaper the notice set out in full. 

“The subscription of the letter by th 
defendant was a sufficient signature ot 
the memorandum to satisfy the statute.’ 

“In the instant case, we admittedl) 
have a defendant writing a letter to 
newspaper. We have him inserting in 
this newspaper a printed notice wherein 
all persons who suffered losses through 
his failure are requested to send thei: 
claims to him, with the notation that 
payment ‘in full’ will be made (with two 
exceptions which, it is stated, are con 
sidered by him to have been otherwise 
compensated, and which do not includ 
this claim). 

“It would be farcical to permit the de- 
fendant, when persons have accepted 
his language at its face value, and have 
forwarded their claims to him, and 
brought suit against him, to disclaim re 
sponsibility by the contention that there 
is nothing in the writing containing an 
explicit promise by him to pay, and that 
in the absence of such an explicit prom- 
ise, there should be no implied promise, 
because, forsooth, there is a_ possibility 
that certain third parties, unnamed and 
undisclosed, were the real promisors ! 

“Defendant ignores the fact that the 
advertisement reeks with references to 
himself and no one else —‘money due by 
Jay Youngblood,—‘failure of Jay 
Youngblood,—‘send claims to Jay 
Youngblood, Vice-President . . .,—‘two 
exceptions, which are considered by Jay 
Youngblood to havé been otherwise com- 
pensated.’ 

“It is Jay Youngblood, and this Jay 
Youngblood, that—but no promise is 
made by Jay Youngblood, according to 
defendant. This is, indeed, farcical. 
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It is suggested that if there were un- 
losed promisors for whom the de- 
lant was acting, then perhaps theirs 
n additional liability imposed upon 
But certainly the failure to dis- 

a principal does not relieve the 

t of such undisclosed principal. 

Che defendant further seeks to avoid 
lity by the claim that the notice was 
general.’ He urges that even though 
illeged in the complaint that all the 

will be paid, with two exceptions, 
that plaintiff’s claim does not come 
in said exceptions that ‘This does not, 
ever, cover the point, and continues, 
if the defendant had overlooked, at 
time this notice was inserted, the 
tiff’s claim and did not have it in 

and never intended that it should 
tid, surely he should not be held to 

» made a promise for its payment.’ 

This contention is quite naturally not 
fied with any show of authorities. 
reasoning is so entirely fallacious, 
rgument which it attempts to make 
o entirely opposed to all that has 
tofore been recognized as the law, 
we shall make no extended effort to 
overt it.” 
fter having been defeated in his ef- 
Youngblood, probably following the 

of his lawyer, agreed to settle 
$1,000, and although the J. Rosen- 

1 Grain Co, was loath to accept any- 

less than payment in full, its law- 
finally prevailed upon it to do so, 
even then prompt payment did not 

It; finally, however, the $1,000 was 
and the matter now into 

ory. 

1 conclusion, it may be of interest to 

east one of the litigants to know that 
note covering this indebtedness was 
roved, as being of no value, several 

s before the suit to collect upon it 





passes 


brought, from which two great truths - 


be drawn: first, that a debt exists 

| it is actually and properly liquidat- 
ind second, but by no means least, 
there is a wonderful power in ad- 
Ing. 


larket for Feed Cakes in Ireland 
ere is at present in Ireland an in- 
ing demand for feeding cakes and 
for feeding meals., With direct 
ing between the United States and 
nd in full swing, merchants hope to 
hle to import larger quantities of 
ngstuffs from the United States, 
h country, together with Canada, 
th Africa, Holland, and Great Brit- 
constitute Ireland’s’ foreign sources 
ipply for these commodities. 
the eight months ended Oct. 31, 
9, the quantity of feeding cakes im- 
ted into Ireland was 31,186 tons, and 
ing the same period 63,012 tons of 
ding meals were imported. The 
nthly import of feeding cakes has 
n steadily increasing from 1,159 tons 
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in March last to 7,195 tons in August. 
However, in September and October it 
dropped to 5,295 and 6,597 tons, respec- 
tively. The import of feeding meals has 
decreased somewhat during the last few 
months, falling from 15,762 tons in June 
to 9,095 in July, 7,236 in August, 5,664 
in September, and 3,423 in October. 


MILLING IN SANTO DOMINGO 


Consular Representative in West Indian Re- 
public Reports on Feasibility of Estab- 
lishing Flour-Making Plant There 


Under the new Dominican tariff law, 
which will become effective on Jan. 1, 
1920, the present import duty upon 
wheat ($3 per 100 kilos net weight) will 
be removed, and wheat from that date 
will be admitted free of duty, while the 
duty-on flour ($4.50 per 100 kilos net 
weight) will be unchanged. This, writes 
Consul W. A. Bickers, of Puerto Plata, 
in a report to the Department of State, 
means that a local flour mill would have 
the effective protection of slightly over 
2c per lb against imported flour. 

“Under the new tariff,” he says, “nearly 
all materials and machinery necessary to 
construct and operate a flour mill will 
be admitted free of duty. It is there- 
fore certain that so long as the present 
rates of duties are in force, the profits 
of manufacturing flour here out of im- 
ported wheat should prove an attraction 
to foreign capital; at present there are 
no flour mills here, and all flour is im- 
ported. Although there is no market 
here for bran and middlings, these by- 
products can be sold in the neighboring 
islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, and fa- 
cilities are also available for shipping 
them to Europe. A local mill could af- 
ford to sell these by-products somewhat 
under the market price, since the high 
price secured for flour would more than 
offset any loss from this source. 

“The normal importation of flour into 
the Dominican Republic is between 7,000 
and 8,000 metric tons per annum (a met- 
ric ton equals 1144 bbls); and this de- 
mand will increase as the population and 
wealth of the country increase, Flour 
here is very high; the retail price is $1.50 
for a 12¥,-lb bag, and it costs about 
914c per lb landed. Only flour of high 
quality has a demand, and a local mill 
would have to produce an article equal 
in quality to the best American brands, 
to gain the patronage of this market. 
Taking into consideration that some flour 
would be imported regardless of local 
production, a mill or mills of 300 bbls 
daily capacity would easily supply pres- 
ent demands and take care of the in- 
creased demand for the next few years. 

“If only a single mill were to be estab- 
lished, the southern part of the country 
offers the logical location, as the con- 
sumption of flour there is double the 
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consumption in this, the northern, district. 
But if several mills should be established, 
Puerto Plata would be a suitable loca- 
tion for the one to supply the needs of 
the northern part of the Dominican Re- 
public. A mill here would supply San- 
tiago, and through Sanchez the whole of 
the Cibao, and also Monte Cristi. Such 
a mill should have a capacity of about 
100 bbls per day, though at first it would 
not require full capacity to supply this 
district. 

“In estimating the cost of erecting a 
flour mill in Santo Domingo, one should 
add to the f.o.b. price of machinery and 
materials purchased in the United States 
a freight allowance of around $20 ton 
(ship’s option). The cost of building 
and installing the plant here would not 
be as expensive as in the United States, 
except for the skilled labor, which would 
have to be imported. Unskilled labor 
here is very cheap, and labor in the build- 
ing trades is much cheaper than in the 
United States. 

“In operating such a mill, it would be 
necessary to have an experienced miller 
and an experienced machinist from 
abroad; unskilled and semiskilled labor 
is available here. 

“This market is used to buying flour 
in 1214 and 25 lb cotton bags, though a 
few large consumers purchase sacks of 
larger size. Credits are usual, and a 
local mill would have to afford this fa- 
cility, which would tie up much capital 
in addition to that necessary to finance 
wheat purchases and freights on same. 
But by making flour sales to firms at 
present engaged in importing flour whole- 
sale, the amount of money necessary to 
finance sales would be reduced to a min- 
imum. 

“The matter of fuel would also call 
for the outlay of large sums of money 
unless it was decided to use wood for 
fuel. There are no coal dealers here, 
and a consumer would have to import in 
cargo lots at a cost-of around $18 per 
ton delivered. ‘The elettric-light plant 
at Puerto Plata finds it cheaper to use 
wood for fuel if coal is priced at over 
$12 per ton delivered. There are two 
oil companies here, and a large consum- 
er may be able to make arrangements to 
purchase fuel oil from them to advan- 
tage, though at present very little such 
oil is used, and the price is high.” 





Rye-Wheat Breadstuff Values 


The Blodgett-Holmes Co. writes: “Last 
month’s advance definitely removed rye 
from the feedstuff class and placed it, 
where it normally belongs, in the bread- 
stuff division. At current values it is 
too high to compete with the feeding ce- 
reals, corn and oats, but still presents, 
as a breadstuff, a remarkable bargain, 
when compared with the cost of wheat, 
the highest grade of which commands 





more than $1.50 bu over the best of rye. 
Owing to the fact that the wheat mix re- 
quired has as yet participated only 
slightly in the recent advance, rye-wheat 
blends today present the greatest values 
obtainable in breadstuffs.” 


BRITISH PORT CONGESTION 


Great Shortage of Labor and Freight Cars 
Complained of by Shipping Authority 


Quoted in London Daily Mail 


The London Daily Mail, quoting a 
shipping authority on the subject of the 
British port congestion, says in a recent 
Issue: 

“The position today is vastly improved, 
but that is partially due to a cause which 
is now going to have an opposite effect 
and make the position more critical than 
ever. The American strike held ships up 
on the other side and allowed us to get 
our coats off and tackle the vessels in 
our ports, but now the ships which have 
been on the other side are coming over 
in bunches, and will do so more and more 
every day, and it will take us weeks to 
get clear. 

“In the first place, we cannot unload 
the ships; the men are working 20 per 
cent shorter time than they did before 
the war, and then we have not the rail- 
way trucks to load the goods into. I 
estimate that now there are always 20,- 
000 trucks ‘under load’—that is to say, 
20,000 trucks which are waiting at va- 
rious points to be unloaded but cannot 
be, because of the lack of labor. We 
want and must have trucks and more 
trucks and increased labor, and then the 
railway companies will be able to handle 
the goods. : 

“The lorry system, which was inaugu- 
rated at the beginning of this month at 
the big ports of Bristol, Hull, Liverpool, 
London, and Manchester, has done a 
great deal to help in clearing the con- 
gestion. Since about Dec. 10, when the 
scheme got into working order, the lor- 
ries have carried about 25,000 tons and 
travelled about 110,000 loaded miles. 
This tonnage may appear small, but it 
must be remembered that by taking a 
three-ton load consigned to a town within 
a radius of 30 or 40 miles of the port of 
arrival the lorry has released a 10-ton 
railway truck, which would otherwise 
have had to be allocated for the trans- 
port of three tons of goods. 

“Coasting shipping has also consider- 
ably helped, but shipowners can get much 
higher freights by carrying coal to 
France, so they are not at all keen on 
using their vessels for, compared with 
the cross-channel traffic, the low freight 
coast trade. Then, too, the coastal ship- 
ping suffered heavily during the war, 
and is not now up to requirements. The 
whole position will right itself in time, 
but we must have more freightcars.” 
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THE FIRST MILLIN THE NORTHWEST 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


Where was the first mill in the North- 
west? 

The answer was sought for and found 
in an old history of Crawford County, 
Wisconsin. The pioneer mill was built 
in Fisher’s Coulee, four miles above 
Prairie du Chien. It opened its doors 
for business in 1818, one hundred and 
one years ago this fall. Chicago and 
Minneapolis were undreamt of until sev- 
eral decades later; the only settlements 
in Wisconsin were the fur-trading posts 
at Green Bay and Prairie du Chien; the 
northern quarter of the United States 
west of the Mississippi was an unex- 
plored wilderness, at the time Shaw’s 
Mill in Fisher’s Coulee began grinding 
flour. 

It is well known that Prairie du Chien 
was the first permanent settlement in the 
Upper Mississippi valley, so it is not 
surprising to find that the first mill was 
there, for the flour mill, like its brothers 
the sawmill and the tavern and the black- 
smith shop, always was found serving 
the vanguard of civilization. 

There had been a settlement of fur 
traders and their employees, the “voy- 
ageurs,” at Prairie du Chien since 1781, 
but it was not until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century that a sort of 
middle class sprang up between the 
traders and their menials, the voyageurs, 
in the small farmers. These cultivated a 
narrow strip of land at the foot of the 
high bluffs back of Prairie du Chien. It 
was the most primitive kind of farming, 
with wooden carts and plows drawn by 
teams attached with rawhide thongs. 
The grain was spread on the ground, 
and the wheat threshed out by the tread- 
ing of oxen. Coffee mills were at first 
used for grinding. These were supersed- 
ed by mills turned by hand power, the 
burrs being cut from native granite 
bowlders. 

In 1815 John Shaw, a trader between 
St. Louis and up-river points, visited 
Prairie du Chien. “I learned while in 
Prairie du Chien,” says Mr. Shaw in his 
reminiscences preserved in the historical 
annals, “that the people there had chiefly 
depended upon traders bringing flour and 
other supplies from Mackinaw, but their 
remoteness from the older settlements 
would now render it necessary to engage 
in farming and raise large crops of 
wheat, and that arrangements were then 
making for that purpose. I thought it 
would be a good location for a gristmill, 
and I promised the people that I would 
erect one, for which there was sufficient 
water power at Fisher’s Coulee—four 
miles above Prairie du Chien. This prom- 
ise was gratifying to them, as they had 
no mode of grinding except sometimes 
to hitch a horse to a sweep and grind on 
a small scale with a band and small 
stone; hence called a band mill.” 

Three years later Mr. Shaw returned 
to Prairie du Chien and made good his 
promise to build a mill in Fisher’s Coulee. 
“It had but a single run of stones,” is 
Mr. Shaw’s description of it, “and even- 
tually proved a source of expense to me, 
but a matter of great convenience to the 
people.” 

Fort Crawford had just been complet- 
ed at Prairie du Chien, and a strong gar- 
rison stationed there. Lieutenant Colonel 
Talbot Chambers had come up on Mr. 
Shaw’s boat to take command of the fort. 
The fur traders and their associates had 
sympathized with and helped the British 
in the War of 1812, and Colonel Cham- 
bers expressed his dislike for their un- 
Americanism by assuming the rdéle of 
tyrant and making them undergo many 
hardships. Miller Shaw seems to have 
been one who refused to be subjected to 
such treatment, for he writes, “It was in 
consequence of petty tyrannies and the 
civil law not being much in force or very 
effectual that I abandoned all idea of 
settlement at Prairie du Chien and all 
designs of improvement I had formed, 
and sold my mill at a sacrifice.” 

Flour in the days of the Shaw mill, the 
fur traders, and the military post was 
the great commodity of exchange. The 
farmers sold their surplus to the traders 
for goods, or exchanged with the Indians 
for venison or dressed deerskins. Any 
purchase made was payable in goods 


from the traders and flour from the in- 
habitants. 

The two most powerful traders, and 
also the largest purchasers of flour, were 
Michael Brisbois, agent of the Hudson 
Bay Fur Company, and Joseph Rolette, 
representative of the Astor Fur Co. Bris- 
bois as a sideline to trading with the In- 
dians carried on a baking business, re- 
ceiving of the inhabitants one hundred 
pounds of flour and giving in return 
tickets for fifty loaves of bread. These 
tickets made a convenient change to pur- 
chase articles from the Indians. “None 
of the inhabitants,” says the old history, 
“pretended to make their own bread, but 
depended entirely upon the bakehouse.” 

In 1820 so much flour was made at 
Shaw’s mill and in the band mills that 


tions, 50,000 apartments, 120 major 
freight terminals, 14,000 railroad stations 
and freight sheds, and 20,000 churches 
and theatres. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., Jan. 19.—A quiet 
market in flour last week, conditions in- 
dicating scattered interest and a limited 
demand. Buyers showed no inclination to 
come into the market for fresh commit- 
ments. A majority seem to have sup- 
plied their early winter needs in the buy- 
ing rush last fall, and are now awaiting 
developments. Those not so protected 
take on stocks only from hand to mouth, 
watching for soft spots on which to buy. 

Asking quotations for patent were re- 
duced 25c bbl, but clear was 25c bbl 
higher, apparently on export call. One 
mill reported working a small round lot 
for seaboard delivery. 

Conditions in durum flour ruled the 
same as a week ago. The mill continues 





The Grave of Michael Brisbois, Fur 


Rolette contracted with the government 
to supply the troops at Fort Crawford 
with it. The soldiers preferred the coarse 
flour of the prairie, which was sweet, to 
the fine flour transported on keel boats 
in the long voyage from Pittsburgh, 
which was almost certain to be sour on 
its arrival. 

A rivalry sprang up between Brisbois 
and Rolette in Indian trade and in the 
flour market. Rolette, the younger and 
more aggressive of the two, gradually 
drew business away from the older trad- 
er, and Brisbois lived to see his rival have 
almost the power of a king in the frontier 
post, and over the Indians of the upper 
valley. Embittered in his declining days 
by the course of events, Brisbois at his 
death requested that he be buried on the 
top of a high bluff just north of the 
village, in order that in death he might 
look down upon his hated rival on the 
plain below. This was done, and today 
the Brisbois monument shines a white 
speck on the horizon at the edge of the 
bluff, and can be seen plainly for quite 
a distance up and down the Mississippi. 

“King” Rolette on his death was buried 
in the French cemetery on the prairie not 
far from the foot of the bluff, so the wish 
of Brisbois has been fully carried out. 
The monument upon the hill for three- 
quarters of a century has looked down 
upon the grave of Rolette below on the 
plain. 

The two great rectangular marble 
markers which are over the graves of the 
rival fur and flour traders are all that 
remain to recall the primitive days when 
the water in Fisher’s Coulee turned the 
wheel of John Shaw’s mill, unless one 
should mention the crumbling walls of 
old Fort Crawford, the occupants of 
which a century ago were among the best 
customers of the pioneer mill. 





Building needs of the United States 
include 1,000,000 homes, 128,000 fac- 
tories costing more than $100,000; 325,000 
factories costing less than $100,000; 6,000 
hotels, 5,000 schools and public institu- 


Trader and Baker of the Twenties 


working on old bookings, only accepting 
new orders as its position permits. Wheat 
showed an easier tendency, and the mill 
lowered its asking quotations 25c bbl. 

Easiness in the price of rye resulted 
in a reduction of flour quotations 10@ 
30c bbl. The trade manifested but light 
interest. The character of inquiry and 
business done was local, with scattered 
mixed-car lot sales to outside dealers. 

A fair inquiry for millfeed was noted, 
and the market maintains a firm front. 
Mills are well sold up, and have no vol- 
ume of importance to offer. Transac- 
tions were of mixed-car lots with flour. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ROS WOOM. cicciccceccscces SUM 72 
Oe i Pree 6,980 19 
PS POOP cessccccavsvecsisas 8,900 26 
TWO years ABO .....eeseees 25,230 68 


NOTES 


The cash market in barley was softer, 
but little was done during the week. Final 
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quotations were 9@11c down, at $1.19@ 
1.48, 

The Duluth Universal mill is closed 
this week for repairs and a general over- 
hauling. 

There were some shipments of coarse 
grains and flaxseed by rail last week, and 
a little more of the latter went out today 

One mill reports poor shipping instruc- 
tions the past week, but the other found 
them fairly good in volume. he car 
situation is not good, deliveries being 
rather uncertain. 

Flaxseed futures have quieted down 
considerably, and interest and trade hav 
narrowed. A waiting attitude is shown 
by all operators. A slackened demand 
for linseed oil, due to high prices, is held 
responsible for this situation. 

Weakness developed in rye futures to- 
day, slow export inquiry being respon- 
sible, and also reselling by exporters of 
supplies held at Buffalo. The May fu- 
ture dropped 7c, but recovered when cash 
houses supported it, and closed with a 
net loss of 434c¢. 

Receipts of spring wheat were poor 
last week. Buyers were not pressing 
purchases, but any offerings were cared 
for. Mills were the best buyers. The 
durum mostly went into store. Spring 
wheat premiums were reduced 15@20c to- 
day. The durum spread narrowed 5@ 
10c. The break was in sympathy with the 
lower prices at Minneapolis. 

The annual meeting of the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association was held last week at 
Detroit, and the summary of the opera 
tions of the 385 boats represented was 
not very favorable. The total net ton 
nage for the season fell from 114,000,000 
tons in 1918 to 91,500,000. Ore fell off 
14,000,000 tons, coal 6,000,000, grain 500, 
000, and stone 1,000,000 tons. 

Mills took most of the wheat arriving 
last week, and also took from store in 
elevators to care for their grinding re 
quirements. The flow of wheat from th 
country continues very small, but there i 
an impression that when cars can _ be 
had there will be considerable to come 
out. The Grain Corporation shipped 
considerable last week, and elevators re 
port the withdrawal of 40,000 bus today 
At the present rate of movement th 
shipment of the 500,000 bus of durum 
that is to go forward will not take long 

F. G, Cartson. 





Finland’s Agricultural Budget 

The Finnish ministry of agriculture 
has estimated its budget for 1920 at 68, 
617,400 Finnish marks, an amount ex 
ceeding the budget for 1919 by 21,500, 
100 marks. The largest single item i 
that of forestry, which is 8,800,000 marks 
or nearly 13 per cent of the total. Re 
demption of tenant land comes next, 
with 6,000,000 marks; and then land im 
provement, with 4,000,000, and reclama 
tion and terracing of swamp land, witl 
1,500,000. There is also a considerabl 
item for colonization. [The normal ex 
change value of the Finnish mark i: 
19.3c; it has been subject to considerabl 
fluctuation recently, and its averagé 
value during the three months ended Oct 
1, 1919, is given as 5.75¢ in the United 
States Treasury circular on values of for 
eign coins. | 
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Fort Crawford as It Looked in the Days of Colonel Zachary Taylor 


i(NDIANA MILLERS MEET 


rain Dealers of Hoosier State Also Gather 
at Indianapolis for Annual Meeting 
—Trade Topics Discussed 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp., Jan. 17.—Meetings 
f both the Indiana Millers’ Association 
nd the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
on, devoted principally to a discussion 
trade conditions, were held at the 
ard of Trade Building in Indianapolis 
s week. The grain dealers held their 
nnual session Thursday, while the mill- 
gathered for their regular midwinter 
eting on Friday. 
While both had programmes of inter- 
t, much attention was given to informal 
‘changes of opinion regarding the fu- 
re outlook, especially in view of the 
linquishment of control of wheat by 
e United States Grain Corporation 
th the coming of the 1920 crop. Opti- 
ism was the general rule, but it was 
enerally felt that a conservative course 
ould be followed, and that no one 
uuld forecast definitely ~ just what the 
end of prices would be. In this con- 
ection there was considerable discussion 
the recent statement by Julius H. 
Barnes, United States Wheat Director, 
irning against any but the best business 
ethods. 
The grain dealers elected H. W. Rie- 
in, of Shelbyville, president for the 
ming year. John H. Morrow, of 
ibash, was chosen vice-president, and 
L. Wasmuth, of Huntington, and 
ennett Taylor, of La Fayette, were se- 
cted as new members of the board of 


lirectors. Charles B. Riley, of Indian- 
polis, secretary, and Bert A. Boyd, 
easurer, continue in office. 

Brigadier General F. C. Marshall, 


United States army, commander of the 
Second Infantry brigade at Camp Zach- 
ry Taylor, Louisville, Ky., formerly an 

‘flicer of the First division while it was 

iking part in the war against Germany, 
vas the principal speaker at the banquet 

‘f the grain men at the Claypool Hotel, 
'hursday night. He defended the sys- 
tem of promoting and reducing officers 
vho served with combat troops, saying it 
was purely an impersonal matter and 
lepended on the ability of the men to 

indle soldiers in the front lines. Ed- 

ard B. Traub, president of the Indian- 
polis Board of Trade, acted as toast- 
ister. 

\t a session in the afternoon, preced- 

g the banquet, Mr. Taylor, of La Fay- 

te, the retiring president, presided. 

lowing an invocation by H. H. Deam, 

f Bluffton, and the president’s address, 
reports of the secretary and treasurer 

ere heard. Addresses were made by 
‘lr. Rieman; Hence Orme, of Glen’s 

illey, one of the agricultural leaders 

f the state; Charles Quinn, of Toledo, 
Ohio, secretary of the National Associa- 

on of Grain Dealers; Charles S. Clark, 

f Chicago, manager of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ Journal, and I. L. Miller, of Indian- 
polis, state commissioner of weights and 
ieasures, 

The midwinter meeting of the millers 
ncluded adddresses by H. G. Spear, of 
Columbus, Ohio; W. L. Sparks, of Terre 
Haute; Robert Witt, of Chicago, and 
Eben H. Wolcott, of Indianapolis, presi- 





dent of the State Savings & Trust Co. 
The advertising committee of the asso- 
ciation, consisting of Edgar H. Evans, 
president of the Acme-Evans Co., and V. 
Ernest Field, both of Indianapolis, also 
made a report. No officers were chosen 
at this time, it being the custom of the 
organization to choose its leaders at its 
annual meeting in midsummer. Those 
now serving are George W. Rohm, of 
Rockville, president; W. W. Suckow, of 
Franklin, vice-president, and Charles B. 
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jn the market and a corresponding re- 
duction in the price for the wheat at the 
mill, the chances are that the movement 
will again let up. Flour sales in our 
western territory are exceptionally good 
at the high prices prevailing, but eastern 
buyers are entirely out of the market and 
apparently looking for lower prices. 
Bran continues to be in very good de- 
mand, while shorts seem to be a drug in 
all markets.” 
Leion Leste. 





German Railway Express Packages 

The regulation of the German rail- 
roads limiting the size of express pack- 
ages to 50 kilos (about 110 lbs) has just 
been withdrawn, and there is therefore 
at present no limit whatever on the size 
of express packages. which may be 
shipped by rail in Germany. The with- 
drawal of this regulation is the result of 
continued and urgent representations 
from various branches of German indus- 
try in all parts of Germany. 





Grain Threshermen Meet 

InpraAnapouis, Inp., Jan. 17.—Grain 
threshermen, attending the annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Brotherhood of 
Threshermen in this city this week, were 
told in an address by Finley P. Mount, 
president of the Advance-Rumely Co., of 
La Porte, that the wheat crop of 1920 
would not be sufficient to supply the 
needs of this country, unless the spring 
wheat acreage sown exceeds that of win- 
ter wheat last fall. 

Mr. Mount based 


his prediction on 





The Grave of “King” Rolette, the Northwest’s First Big Flour Merchant 


Rileya of and 


treasurer, 


Indianapolis, secretary 


Epwarp H. ZrecNner. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Jan, 17.—The break in 
wheat resulting from the announcement 
given out by Julius H. Barnes has put 
more or less of a crimp in the flour mar- 
ket, according to millers in Omaha and 
the surrounding territory. 

“The trade has been exceedingly slow 
to order flour this week,” said Chauncy 
Abbott, Jr., vice-president and manager 
of the Omaha Flour Mills Co. “We have 
been operating our mill on full time this 
week, but the fact remains that, as a 
result of Mr. Barnes’s announcement, the 
situation has not been at all satisfactory 
to the milling trade.” 

“Sales of flour are slow just now be- 
cause of the decline of wheat values in 
the last few days,” said J. O. Laird, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Updike Mill- 
ing Co. “However, shipping directions 
are coming to us very freely, and we are 
running our mill on full time, seven days 
a week.” 

Walter V. Macartney, secretary and 
treasurer of the York Milling Co., York, 
Neb., writes: 

“Reports from this section today will 
probably be the same. as you have re- 
ceived from other localities, and that is 
that the information contained in Mr. 
Barnes’s letter has made the trade very 
bearish, which, naturally, has a tendency 
to stop buying. The farmers are be- 
ginning to haul wheat more freely, due 
to the high price prevailing for the past 
few days, and, of course, with this break 


reports from representatives of his con- 
cern throughout the United States, the 
company being a manufacturer of 
threshing machinery. He cited the obli- 
gation of America to supply many for- 
eign countries with wheat, since northern 
France and Russia, big wheat-producing 
areas, are still sterile, and said that 
statistics show that the winter wheat 
acreage is not nearly as large as it should 
be. 

An election of officers, Friday after- 
noon, brought the meeting to a close. W. 
H. Newsom, of Elizabethtown, was cho- 
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sen president for the coming year, D. M. 
Loudermilk, Liberty Center, vice-presi- 
dent, W. E. McCreery, Indianapolis, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Oliver Buller, 
Fairmount, Henry Ehresman, La Fay- 
ette, and L. H. Collins, Indianapolis, 
members of the executive committee. 
Epwarp H. Zirener. 





SALINA, KANSAS 


After several days of a wildly fluctuat- 
ing market, wheat is steadily climbing 
again, and the call for flour has greatly 
increased. The demand dropped to a 
minimum, but as the week closes, busi- 
ness has become unusually good, and 
buying is better than for some time. A 
wide range in the price of flour was no- 
ticed in a few days, as much as 75c bbl, 
some of the mills report. Today wheat 
is bringing 68@75c over the government 
figures, with indications of reaching its 
previous high mark. There is a ready 
demand for clears for export. 

Car shortage once again is the dis- 
turbing element. Some of the mills de- 
clare that, after a short relief, it has 
now become more serious than at any 
time in the last six months, There is a 
great deal of wheat received, however, 
and in this way cars are being obtained. 
Flour quotations this week: fancy pat- 
ents, $13.50@14.15; 95 per cent, $13@ 
13.65, basis Kansas City. 

Demand for millfeed continues very 
light. Sales are small, Bran is quoted 
at $2.05 and gray shorts at $2.30@2.35. 

NOTES 

One unit of the Shellabarger Mill &. 
Elevator Co.’s plant is closed this week 
for overhauling. A record in running 
achievement is claimed by the showing 
made, In the past six months the ma- 
chinery of the mill was idle but 8 hours 
and 20 minutes. 

EK. Mathews, mayor of Salina, and an 
extensive wheat land and ranch owner, 
has returned from a tour of the counties 
immediately west of Salina. He reports 
the growing crop in flourishing condition, 
and bases this on the exceptionally 
strong root he finds in the plant this 
year. 





Oleaginous Products of Egypt 

Among the oleaginous products of 
Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
cottonseed is the only one of interest to 
the world’s markets. The exportation of 
groundnuts and sesame is limited to ad- 
jacent territory, and is not important. 
Statistics of the production of oil-yield- 
ing material are not available. How- 
ever, export statistics covering the move- 
ment of cottonseed during the 1918-19 
Egyptian cotton year are at hand, and 
similar data for groundnuts and sesame 
for the five months ended May 31, 1919. 
The entire cottonseed production of 
Egypt during the Egyptian cotton years 
ended Aug. 31, 1918 and 1919, respec- 
tively, was purchased by the British gov- 
ernment, under martial-law decrees, 
at a fixed price f.a.q. (free at quay) Al- 
exandria of 92c per bu for Fayumi and 
Upper Egypt, 78c for Sakellaridis, and 
84c for other qualities. 





There are 75,000,000 pennies being pro- 
duced monthly in the United States. 





The Astor Fur Co.’s Trading Post at Prairie du Chien 
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DESTRUCTION OF WATER POWER 





Question of Mill’s Rights When Public Authorities Undertake Project In- 
volving Destruction of Water Power—Rule as to 
Measure of Damages 


By A. L. H. Street 


An Iowa mill writes that local authori- 
ties have under consideration the estab- 
lishment of a drainage ditch which will 
destroy the mill’s water power, and asks 
information concerning the amount of 
damages that may be claimed. 

Broadly stated, the governing rule is 
as follows: “The measure of damages for 
taking or diminishing a water power is 
the difference between the market value 
of the property before the power is af- 
fected and afterward.” 15 Cyc. 708. 

The rule applies to all sorts of public 
improvements, railroad projects, and 
other works under which a mill’s water 
power is destroyed, whether the injury 
consists in diverting so much water that 
the waterwheel will not turn, or in de- 
stroying the head at the dam. 

An examination of the law reports dis- 
closes no case in which an appellate court 
has considered this question under a 
drainage improvement like that men- 
tioned by the Iowa mill, but the deci- 
sions referred to below will show what 
legal principles should be applied, be- 
cause a mill’s recoverable loss is the 
same, regardless of the character of the 
project which causes it. 

Under the Federal Constitution, the 
owner of water power cannot be de- 
prived of his rights in it without just 
compensation. So ,the question arises, 
What is just compensation in a case of 
this kind? 

The general rule above stated, that 
the measure of damages is the difference 
between the market value of the prop- 
erty before the power is affected and 
afterward, was applied by the Pennsyl- 
vania supreme court in the case of Wag- 
ner vs. Purity Water Co. It was held 
that, on defendant establishing water- 
works which interfered with plaintiff's 
water power, the latter’s damages must 
be computed on this basis, without re- 
gard to special damages. 

But in the case of Little vs. Stanback, 
the North Carolina supreme court de- 
cided that plaintiff was entitled to nom- 
inal damages for the ponding back of 
water upon his waterwheel, although he 
suffered no substantial injury. 

Damages are to be assessed with ref- 
erence to the injury done, rather than 
with regard to the value of the use to 
which the condemning corporation or 
political subdivision intends to put the 
premises. For instance, in the Matter of 
Daly, 72 N.Y. App. Div. Rep. 394, it 
was decided by the New York supreme 
court that in a proceeding to condemn 
water-power rights, the damages must be 
ascertained on the basis of the value of 
those rights, without regard to the value 
of the water storage to be established by 
a condemning municipality. 

Coming to the precise question raised 
by the Iowa mill, a pertinent judicial 
authority is to be found in the case of 
Tyler et al. vs. Hot Springs Railroad 
Co. It was there decided by the Arkan- 
sas supreme court that where a railroad 
was so constructed as to obstruct a miil 
race, and destroy the use of a mill on it, 
the measure of damages was the differ- 
ence between the value of the mill site 
and machinery before the obstruction 
and after it. The court said: 

“The business of plaintiffs was a val- 
uable property, which made the value of 
the mill site; gave, indeed, to the land 
all the value it had. . . . Upon the build- 
ing of the road, when it was found to 
render the mill site useless, it was never- 
theless the duty of plaintiffs to take rea- 
sonable care of the machinery and make 
the best of its remaining value. But it 
is not true that the value of the machin- 
ery cannot be estimated at all‘as part of 
the damages. The true question is, How 
much less valuable was the mill site, and 
the machinery, than it would have been if 
there had been no interference with the 
water power? 

It follows from this reasoning of the 
court that machinery of a mill rendered 
useless in that plant by destruction of 


_ er’s machinery. 


water power is not necessarily to be 
treated as a total loss. The fair market 
value of the machinery, as it stands on 
the premises and as it may be sold for 
removal by some buyer who may be able 
to use it, after it has become useless on 
those premises, must be taken into con- 
sideration as an element of value pre- 
served to the owner of the water power, 
notwithstanding destruction of such 
power. 

Ordinarily, and as is probably true in 
the Iowa case, question will arise as to 
how far the fact that the millowner can 
substitute steam or some other kind of 
power for the lost water power enters 
into a just computation of damages. 

The law on this phase of the subject 
was also treated in the New Jersey case 
of Butler Rubber Co. vs. Newark, where- 
in it was decided that in assessing dam- 
ages against defendant city for condem- 
nation of water-power rights, the cost of 
installing and maintaining a steam plant 
with which to run machinery formerly 
operated by water power was properly 
considered as a means of arriving at the 
difference in market value of the proper- 
ty caused by destruction of the water- 
power rights. 

On the trial of the New Jersey case 
the presiding judge instructed the jury 
as follows, and the supreme court ap- 
proved this statement of legal principles: 

“The foundation on which your verdict 
is to be constructed is the market value 
of this property before this water was 
diverted, the market value that would, 
in the judgment of the jury, under the 
evidence, have been realized by a sale of 
this property if the owner had put it in 
the market, desiring to sell it, and ef- 
fected a sale to a purchaser willing to 
buy. . . . When you have ascertained 
that . . . you commence the construction 
of a verdict on the principle I have al- 
ready stated, the comparison of market 
values before and after. The sum ar- 
rived at cannot be more than the market 
value of the premises, and if part only 
is taken it will be less, if that which is 
left possesses any market value. . 

“There is evidence that the stream in 
its natural state is subject to fluctuations 
occasioned by high water and drouth, and 
also subject to interference because of 
ice, and there is no evidence that the 
water supply was adequate to drive both 
or either of these wheels throughout the 
year. . 

“When you have ascertained the ex- 
tent and the value of the plaintiff's water 
power before the diversion, then you ad- 
vance another step, and that is to ascer- 
tain the extent to which the plaintiffs’ 
property was affected by the diversion of 
this water; in other words, the nature 
and extent of the injury done, and the 
character and value of what was left. 

. When you ascertain how much the 
legal right of the city to the use and 
appropriation of this water, in its exer- 
cise, would affect the power that is left, 
then decide for yourselves the value of 
the remaining power, bearing in mind 
that the city takes only water rights, and 
leaves everything else in the possession 
and enjoyment of the owner. And when 
you have done that, subtract that from 
the market value of the property before 
it was interfered with, and you have got 
your verdict. . The legal proposition 
(the difference in market values) cannot 
be set aside; but how that legal proposi- 
tion is to be ascertained, by what meth- 
ods and by what evidence, depends on 
the situation of the particular case.” 

The evidence in this case showed that, 
before the water-power rights were in- 
terfered with, the owner had installed 
auxiliary steam power—a 500 h-p en- 
gine. The city claimed that if this en- 
gine were compounded enough power 
might be obtained to drive all the own- 
Another method sug- 
gested was the installation of a oo 
plant to supply additional te 
this phase of the case, it is held by the 


pes aie court that the trial judge prop- 
erly instructed the jury: 

“That. method of readjustment is for 
your consideration. If you find, as the 
result of the evidence, that this is the 
proper way for readjusting this estab- 
lishment, with a view of restoring what 
has been lost by the diversion of the 
water, then the cost of that method of 
reconstruction will furnish you with the 
means of deciding, on the legal rule, the 
difference in market value. . - Which 
method, gentlemen, would a _ judicious 
owner adopt to meet the diminution of 
his power by reason of the diversion of 
the quantity of water taken by the city 
under these proceedings? Would he 
make. a connection with the engine that 
is there, or would he install a new plant 
for the purpose of driving the machinery 
on that line of shafting? 

“When you determine that, then the 
cost (and when I speak o1 cost I don’t 
confine it wholly to first cost, as you will 
see presently) of furnishing that supply 
will be used, .not for the purpose of 
figuring out a verdict, but as a means of 
deciding on just compensation—bearing 
in mind that while the plaintiffs are en- 
titled to compensation which would re- 
store what they have lost, they are not 
entitled to have their property improved 
beyond its original value by means of a 
proceeding of this character. . . . The 
plaintiffs are entitled to just compensa- 
tion. And I use that word ‘just’ in a 
double sense—in the first place, just, in 
the sense of fairness; and in the next 
place, just, in the sense of limitation— 
just compensation. In the second place, 
they are not entitled to have their prop- 
erty made more valuable in the market 
than it was before the condemnation was 
made. 

a unde srstand the evide nee, and I 
believe that is the case, the compounding 
of an engine doesn’t increase its effi- 
ciency; it simply saves fuel. If that 
method of reconstructing these premises 
meets the approbation of the jury, make 
compensation on the basis of such a re- 
adjustment.” 

Approving the instructions last quoted, 
the supreme court said: 

“The plaintiffs were the owners of the 
500 h-p engine provided by them for 
present as well as for future use in their 
works. When these condemnation pro- 
ceedings were had, they had their water 
power, and they had also, in addition to 
the power derived from the stream, the 

. engine. Both these sources of pow- 
er the plaintiffs owned, with the right to 
use both in the present or in the future, 
as circumstances might require. If that 
engine be utilized in driving machinery 
which was made destitute of power by 
the diversion of this stream, to that ex- 
tent the capacity of the plaintiffs’ plant, 
made up of the 500 h-p engine and the 
water power as it was originally, would 
be impaired.” 

Another case in point is that of Lake- 
side Mfg. Co. vs. Worcester, decided by 
the Massachusetts supreme judicial court. 
It was there decided that on an issue as 
to the value of water-power rights con- 
demned, the trial judge properly re- 
fused to instruct the jury that if the 
substitution of steam power for water 
power was an economical and proper 
mode of repairing the damage . . . due 
to the taking of the water, and if the 
use of the mill privilege for manufactur- 
ing purposes, with steam power substi- 
tuted for the water power taken, would, 
after the taking, have been a reasonable 
and proper mode of using the property 
to obtain the best financial results, then 
the measure of the millowner’s damages, 
due solely to the taking of the water 
power,. was “the cost of producing an- 
nually a full equivalent therefor by the 
substitution of steam power.” 

The supreme court holds that the jury 
might consider this matter, but that “we 
should he slow to say as a matter of law 
that the measure of damages was the 
cost that might result from a certain 
reasonable and economical mode of re- 
pairing the damage, to the exclusion of 
every other reasonable and proper mode, 
the financial result of which might not 
be precisely the same.” 

We refer any specially interested read- 
er to the full report of the Massachusetts 
case for a detailed consideration of vari- 
ous matters related to the question how 
the fact that other power may be sub- 
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stituted for destroyed water power affects 
the measure of damages. 

In assessing damages for interference 
with, or destruction of, water-power 
rights, question is apt to rise under par- 
ticular circumstances whether the owner 
is entitled to have those rights valued 
with regard to possible power uses to 
which they have not been actually put. 
For example, suppose that a millowner 
has never utilized half the power avail 
able at his dam, because his mill has not 
required it, but that there is a reasonablk 
prospect that at some future time he 
might need it on an enlargement of his 
mill, or on the organization of a light and 
power company. May these prospective 
uses be taken into consideration? It 
seems that the trend of judicial decision 
clearly calls for an affirmative answer to 
this question. 

In an opinion supporting this view 
(Rankin vs. Harrisonburg) the Virginia 
supreme court of appeals said: 

“Water privileges and water power can 
now be put to uses not dreamed of in the 
past. By the generation of electricity, 
power can be transmitted to a distance, 
no absolute limit to which has yet been 
fixed, and thus become subservient to all 
the uses to which, in the marvelous growth 
of modern industry, force in its varied 
manifestations of heat, light and motion 
is applied. Water power, therefore, so 
far from being less valuable than here- 
tofore, acquires an additional value as 
the possibilities of the generation and 
transmission of force by means of elec- 
tricity are from day to day disclosed, and 
the courts should be careful not to intro- 
duce or to sanction refinements by which 
the value of those rights to riparian own- 
ers may be diminished or impaired.” 

And, in the case of Swain vs. Pemi- 
gewasset Power Co., the New Hampshire 
supreme court decided that, on the as- 
sessment of damages for flowage of land, 
a riparian owner may recover compensa- 
tion for the impairment of undeveloped 
and unutilized water power located upon 
his land. The court said: 

“The principal value of the plaintiff's 
real estate might consist in its natural 
availability for the development of water 
power. To deprive her without her con 
sent of this element of the value of her 
land, whether rightfully or wrongfully 
under the law, would be to deprive her 
pro tanto of her land; for the ownership 
of land in fee simple without the right 
to enjoy its use is a palpable contradic- 
tion of terms. . 

“It is urged in argument in behalf of 
the defendant that it would be difficult 
to assess the plaintiff's damages, that 
they are, from the nature of the case, 
problematical and visionary, and _ that 
their assessment would for that reason be 
impracticable. But without attempting 
to point out what evidence would be and 
what evidence would not be competent 
and admissible upon that question, we can 
discover no such inherent difficulty in 
reaching a conclusion upon it that the 
amount of her damages could not be 
reasonably determined by the tribunal 
charged with that duty. The practical 
question would be, How much less was 
her land worth after the flowage than 
before?” 

The last two decisions seem to be at va 
riance with an earlier one of the Main 
supreme judicial court (Worcester vs. 
Great Falls Mfg. Co.), in which it was 
held that, in a suit to recover damages 
for overflowing land, the plaintiff owner 
was not entitled to an award based on 
possible value of his property as a water 
power site, where it did not appear that 
he ever intended to devote the property 
to that use. This case was decided many 
years ago, and I doubt very much that 
it would be followed were the same ques- 
tion to be submitted to the Maine court 
again. 

One point in connection with this sub- 
ject well worth remembering is that there 
is a general principle of law under which, 
on the assessment of damages for a per- 
manent injury, such as is involved in de- 
struction of a’ water-power right, all 
damages, past, present and future, must 
be covered. The final award will be con- 
clusive, and the owner will not be per- 
mitted to make claim for additional dam- 
ages arising out of the injury complained 
of, although he may discover that he 
sustained some element of damage not 
considered when the award was made. 
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TRADE AGENCIES ABROAD 


shipping Board Establishes Agencies in 
rwenty-two Foreign Cities, with Aim of 
Expanding American Commerce 


rhe Shipping Board has sent a letter 
the State department outlining plans 
establishment of agencies in 22 for- 
n cities and asking for the aid of the 
sular offices in expanding American 
de abroad. 
\Vhile complete details have not been 
ked out, the board has already de- 
mined upon agencies in 18 cities in 
irope, two in the West Indies, one in 
itral America and one in China. Fur- 
r locations will be decided upon be- 
the conferences now going on at the 
es in Washington are brought to an 
Captain Tobey, London representa- 
of the Shipping Board, has been 
ng over the situation with Judge 
ne and Dr. Cushing. 
ihe purpose of the foreign agencies, 
; understood, will be not only to han- 
shipments on government vessels but 
» to develop American trade, both ex- 
t and import. The attitude of the 
pping Board is that cargoes must be 





nd for the new merchant marine 
ich has been created within the last 
) years. 


fhe foreign agency system supplants 
supereargo. The board has had some 
ficulty in finding men properly fitted 
these positions, Judge Payne says, 
this is now being overcome. An ef- 
t has been made to get men who can 
k the language of the country to 
ch they are assigned and also who 

experience fitting them for the 
k. A number of suitable men have 
engaged, it is stated. 

ollowing are the cities and the nature 
the agencies which have already been 
ted: 

urope: London.—European executive 
es and general agency for London 

Thames River territory. 
iverpool.— Agency covering 
er, Manchester and Glasgow. 
Neweastle.—Agency covering the Hum- 
and Tyne rivers. 

irdiff. — Agency covering Barry 
sdsports, including Newport, Cardiff, 
irth and Swansea. 

iris—General agency covering Spain, 
nee and Portugal. 
Agency covering 


Mersey 


Havre. Havre and 
en. 
t. Nazaire.—St. Nazaire and Nantes. 
1 Rochelle.—-La Rochelle, La Pallice, 
iy Charente and Rochfort. 
dunkirk.—Dunkirk and Calais. 
»rdeaux.— Bordeaux, Paulliac and the 
nde. 
irseilles.- 
na, 
‘otterdam.—General agency for Hol- 
and Belgium and agency covering 
terdam and Amsterdam. 


Marseilles, Cette and Bar- 


\ntwerp—Agency for Antwerp and 
nt. 

famburg.—General agency for Ger- 
ports. Port agencies to be estab- 


ed later. 

openhagen.—General agency for Den- 
rk, Sweden and Finland. Port agen- 
to be established later. 

Naples.—General agency for Italy. 
‘ibraltar.—Agency. 

!.ishon.—Agency. 

West. Indies: Bermuda.—Agency. a" 
lavana.—General agency for Cuba. 
entral America: Panama.—General 
ney for canal zone. 


\sia: Shanghai.—Agency. 





UBAN SUGAR IS ARRIVING 


t Car Lot Reaches Indianapolis and More 
is Expected Soon—Effect Relief for 
Shortage Now in Prospect 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 17.—Lack of 
ir, Which has been a source of trouble 
bakers in Indiana for several months, 
xpected to be relieved soon. In addi- 
1 to the cane and beet sugar pro- 
ed in the United States, which is now 
ilable, the first car lot of Cuban sugar 
the 1920 crop arrived in Indianapolis 
t week, and more is to come soon, ac- 
ding to an announcement by Stanley 
vckoff, federal sugar distributor for 
s State. 
(he car of Cuban sugar that arrived 
bought for 16c lb from a New York 
inery. With freight charges and the 


wholesaler’s margin added, the sugar was 
sold to bakers and retailers at $17.20 per 
100 Ibs. The sugar ‘was granulated, and 
was of far better quality, bakers say, 
than the Louisiana cane sugar which has 
been received in Indiana in the last few 
months, it being only clarified and not 
granulated. 

While the shortage has not been so 
acute over the state as a whole in the 
last few weeks, a number of cities have 
lacked a sufficient supply, and many bak- 
eries have appealed to Mr. Wyckoff for 
aid. Goshen was one of the places that 
called for help this week, saying that 
the city had absolutely none for sale. 
Mr. Wyckoff is of the opinion that the 
prospect of increased supplies from 
Cuba will soon result in a cheaper sugar 
price. 

Epwarp H. Zieoner. 





INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Remedy to Be Sought for Commercial Chaos 
Resulting from War, by Great Trade 
Gathering in New York 


A call for one of the greatest inter- 
national conferences of commercial and 
financial figures ever assembled, in an 
effort to find a remedy for the financial 
and commercial chaos in which the world 
has been left by ‘the war, has been issued 
following a meeting of a coterie of na- 
tionally known financiers in New York 
City. 

The appeal was issued simultaneously 
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with similar proclamations put forth in 
Great Britain, France, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. In 
each case the documents were signed by 
business, financial, political and educa- 
tional leaders in their respective coun- 
tries. In the case of the European coun- 
tries the appeal was addressed to the re- 
spective governments. 

In the United States the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States was 
asked to arrange the preliminaries of 
the conference, while the appeal was ad- 
dressed jointly to that body, the Ameri- 
can government and the reparation com- 
mission in Paris. 





Mill and Elevator Fire 


InprAnApouts, Inp., Jan. 17.—Fire of 
undetermined origin Monday night de- 
stroyed a flour mill and grain elevator 
at Carlisle, Sullivan County, owned by 
Harry D. White. All machinery in the 
structure was lost, including a new oil 
engine that had been installed the day 
before. The elevator contained 5,000 
bus wheat and the total loss is placed at 
$25,000, with only $5,000 insurance. The 
plant was built less than a year ago, and 
is the third in Indiana to be burned in 
the last 10 days, the others being at 
Rushville and Thorntown. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Unemployment in Belgium has dimin- 
ished from 800,000 at the armistice to 
200,000. 





| ARGENTINE WHEAT SALES CONTRACT | 





Ber . WG bc be 6 bd oka C2 c Rade dod He Obed Cor ) 
Ee 565 NA ONE 6 RAMEN ES PUGERS 0 £6NRUSb.cA076 TUS dare vel dabhecdibiesecbtbccshevbals 
ee ES: OE 5.534. 5 KES Sete Caeid vende et bas 0 hn as av aceS bapendests 44d ane andute 
CREPE, 60's 0-605, 0 50.6 4%0 050.508 bad Pune ER 02 Os . ~+eee, @ cargo of La Plata 
CER REC UOSEE—ESC SOR Sue cee of fair average quality of the season’s shipment at time 
Se ee Ge. Gee, GREE WOME, occ ctkc cvksnbebenvesas che cate 
SHIPMENT—In usual bags by............cceees. ....from a port or ports in the Argentine 


Republic and/or Uruguay. 
Bill or bills of lading dated or to be 


dated. 


B/L to be accepted as proof of date of shipment in the absence of evidence to 


the contrary. 
QUANTITY—F ull cargo 


whatever vessel may carry. The 


by cable to buyers within seven days of loading. 


eT eeT ee English 
approximate total quantity loaded 


BOE 60063 ch b0 seeder 


tons of 2,240 lbs, or 
to be furnished 
1,015 kilos equal to 2,240 Ibs. 


PMNs 0.2. oe PERK AOS AO CAMENEM GON RO UB aw Ode 60 0640 0nu eR eS U. S. A. gold per bushel of 60 lbs, 
es Pee Seren SEED. BOBS bn vc cep cde dbned 06 teksecewedween eh boone es gross weight, 
bags as wheat including freight as per B/L and/or charter party, direct and/or 
indirect, without transhipment; but with usual liberty of transhipment as per 
insurance policy and/or bill of lading when proper protection of the shipment 
requires same. 

DISCHARGE—Vessel always to discharge afloat according to the custom of the port. 


LIGHTERAGE—Any lighterage incurred at port of discharge to be for buyer’s account. 

COMMISSION—Any commission on freight to be for seller’s benefit. 

SEPARATION AND DIVISION—Should any part of the above mentioned quantity form 
part of a larger bulk and/or number of bags of a similar quality, no separation 
shall be deemed necessary. 

All loose collected sweepings and/or damaged wheat 
pro rata, 
OUTTURN—Outturn of 
weights, or on 
buyer’s factory 





to be shared by consignees 


buyer’s factory 
of discharge; if 
tallying of 


established by sworn weighers on 
weights at buyer’s option, at port 
have the right of test, checking and 


weights to be 
public elevator 
weights sellers to 


same. 
QUALITY AND CONDITION—If wheat is not delivered sound at discharge of vessel, buyer’s 


and seller’s representatives after finishing discharge to agree upon a fair allowance 
to buyers, failing agreement, the allowance shall be settled Dy... .......ccceeeecves 
RYE TERMS—Condition guaranteed on arrival (subject to any country damaged grain in 
the fair average quality of the season’s crop). Slight dry warmth not injuring the 
grain not to be objected to, but damage by sea water or otherwise, to be taken by 
buyer with an allowance for deterioration (except for country damage as above) 


calculated on a percentage based on contract price. Samples to be taken and sealed 
jointly by buyer’s and seller’s agents at port of discharge. 

SEA ACCIDENT—In case of sea accident causing a deficiency on 
B/L quantity to be final. 

es Fi wk cdi wane HERR ees OHS 0s Kee ceca Vex to furnish war risk, and free of particular 
average E. C. to be supplied by sellers for 2 per cent over net amount of invoice, 
Insurance to be effected in usual first standing insurance companies and/or under- 
writers for whose solvency sellers are, however, not responsible. Any additional 
insurance over 2 per cent over net invoiced amount to be for seller’s account. 


bill of lading weight, 


PAYMENT—To be made by net cash in New York, in full against pro forma invoice and 
on delivery to buyers or their bankers of first copy of B/L and insurance policy- 
certificate arriving in U. S. A. together with invoice or other bill or bills of lading 


to be delivered to buyers in due course on their arrival. Consular invoices to 
be supplied, 

PREVENTION OF SHIPMENT—Should shipment be prevented by prohibition of export, 
blockade or hostilities, this contract or any unfulfilled part thereof to be canceled. 
Each shipment to be considered a separate contract. 

LA PLATA LOADING STRIKE CLAUSE—1. Should shipment or cargo or parcel or any 
part thereof be prevented at any time during the last 28 days of guaranteed time 
of shipment, or at any time during guaranteed contract period, if such be less than 
the 28 days, by reason of riot, strike or lock-out at port or ports of loading, or on 
any of the railways feeding such port or ports, then shipper shall be entitled at 
the termination of such riot, strike or lock-out to as much time for shipment from 
such port or ports as was left for shipment under the contract prior to the outbreak 
of the riot, strike or lock-out. In case of non-fulfillment under above condition the 
date of default shall be similarly deferred. 

2. Shipper shall give notice by cable naming the port or ports not later than 
two days (Sundays and holidays excepted) after the last day of guaranteed time 
for shipment, if he intends to claim an extension of time for shipment, such notice 


shall limit the ports for shipment to those from which extension is claimed. All 
such notices shall be passed on in due course. 
8. The official certificate of the Bolsa de Commercio of Buenos Aires or of 


Rosario: or of the principal customs official at port or ports of loading counter- 
signed by the Bolsa de Commercio of Buenos Aires, or of Rosario, certifying the 
existence and duration of riot, strike or lock-out causing the delay shall be attached 
to the shipping documents. 

4. Notices of the outbreak and termination of riot, strike or lock-out shall 
be cabled by the Centre de Cereales to the London Corn Trade Association within 
five days of each event. 

Sellers shall pay to buyers an allowance at the rate of 4%c per 
every 30 days’ delay or proportionate part thereof. 

ARBITRATION—All disputes to be settled by arbitration in New York in accordance with 
the custom of members of the New York Produce Exchange, except as to fair 
average quality, which controversy if any, must be submitted to London arbitra- 
tion under the rules of the London Corn Trade Association, together with sealed 
samples, 


480 Ibs for 
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HOOVER ASKS FOOD CREDIT 


$150,000,000 from Grain Corporation Funds, 
He Tells Congress Committee, Would Re- 
lieve Europe’s Needs Till Next Harvest 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 17—Exten- 
sion of $150,000,000 credit through the 
United States Grain Corporation would 
relieve the food needs of Europe until 
the next harvest, Herbert C. Hoover told 
the House ways and means committee 
this week, in urging a favorable report 
on the request of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Glass for authority to advance this 
amount of credit from the Grain Cor- 
poration funds. 

Mr. Hoover told the committee that 
the problem of feeding Europe was get- 
ting smaller all the time. This winter 
the needs center in 10 or 12 large cities 
in Austria, Poland and Armenia, he said. 
Most of Europe, he added, is in shape to 
feed itself or get its breadstuffs through 
private financial channels. 

Private charities in the United States 
are sending $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 worth 
of food abroad monthly, and within a 
fortnight 3,000,000 families with relatives 
in central and eastern Europe will be 
able to buy “food drafts” from banks in 
the United States. These drafts will be 
exchangeable abroad for a barrel of flour 
or other food to supplement that now be- 
ing rationed by authorities, and _ will 
serve as a substitute for cash remittances. 

“Remittance of money is the height of 
folly,’ Mr. Hoover declared, explaining 
that, with food distributed under gov- 
ernment control, one might have plenty 
of cash, but still be unable to obtain ad- 
ditional food. Mr. Hoover predicted 
that from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 a 
month would be spent in this country 
“for food drafts.” 

The children’s fund, an organization 
that is feeding 2,500,000 children of 
Europe, is back of the “food draft” plan, 
Mr. Hoover said, adding that it also was 
aided by banks and other private char- 
ities, including the Red Cross, the Com- 
mittee for Relief in the Near East and 
the Jewish Joint Distribution. Foreign 
governments, he said, have agreed to the 
plan, which also has been approved by 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

3y aiding Poland with food and help- 
ing 10 or 12 European cities escape star- 
vation this winter, Mr. Hoover said, the 
United States would “build up security 
for its $10,000,000,000 lent abroad,” as 
well as perform a humanitarian service. 

“From the signing of the armistice un- 
til last July 1, the provisioning of Europe 
cost $2,500,000,000,” he said. “That was 
a burden on our government and the tax- 
payers. In one form or another, the 
United States Treasury advanced $2,250,- 
000,000 to feed Europe. But this year 
Europe will be largely able to feed it- 
self by the exchange of goods and cred- 
its of $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 from 
the United States. In all, the situation 
is that of fronting the echo of the situa- 
tion we had to front last year.” 

While the $100,000,000 famine fund 
provided last year is almost exhausted, 
approximately $88,000,000 will be repaid 
“within two or three years,” Mr. Hoover 
said. He declared $12,000,000 had been 
spent for “sheer charity” in feeding un- 
dernourished children. 

All Europe ‘is on rations, Mr. Hoover 
continued, but with the Grain Corpora- 
tion in charge no new appropriation was 
necessary. The Corporation’s $150,000,000 
capital is intact, and it has profits of 
$50,000,000. 

Discussing specific cases of need, Mr. 
Hoover remarked that Austria had of- 
fered its art galleries as security for 
food, but he said it was unnecessary for 
America to go into the “pawn-broking” 
business, 

“Austria is -consigned to a perpetual 
poorhouse,” he remarked, manifesting 
plain disapproval of the peace settle- 
ment as to Austrian boundaries. “What 
was done to Austria was not done at 
American instigation. If Austria is to 
be made a constant mendicant, the Unit- 
ed States should not be its source of per- 
petual charity.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Lumber-cutting in the United States 
is now three times greater than the an- 
nual growth, according to the Southern 
Pine Association. 
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FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 





British Agriculture in 1919 

In a preliminary statement recently 
issued by the British board of agricul- 
ture, it is announced that there has been 
a decrease during the past year in arable 
land of 90,100 acres, the acreage amount- 
ing in 1919 to 12,308,540 and in 1918 to 
12,398,640. 

The estimated yield of certain crops in 
England and Wales in 1919, with com- 
parative figures for 1918, is thus given 
by the board of agriculture (000’s omit- 
ted): 


c—Quarters—, -——Acres——, 
1919 


Crops— 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat ....... 10,530 7,979 2,556 2,220 
Barley ....... 6,080 5,476 1,500 1,509 
Oats ......00. 14,339 11,383 2,780 2,563 
Mixed grain .. 620 623 139 142 
Beans ........ 889 854 242 273 
Peas ......... 439 441 127 132 


The yield per acre of wheat is esti- 
mated at 28%, bus, or 4% less than in 
1918; while the total production (from a 
smaller area) amounted to 7,979,000 quar- 
ters, which was a reduction of 2,500,000 
on the preceding year’s total—the high- 
est on record. Despite this decrease, 
however, and with the exception of 1915, 
it is the highest since 1898. 

Barley produced 29 bus to the acre, 
or 3% less than in 1918. The total 
amounted to 5,476,000 quarters, or 600,- 
000 less than in 1918. With the excep- 
tion of 1915 and 1916, this is the small- 
est crop since 1885, when official records 
were first kept. 

The yield of oats, while showing a de- 
crease of nearly 3,000,000 quarters when 
compared with 1918 (which constituted 
the highest total recorded), is, apart 
from that exception, the highest since 
1907. The comparison with 1918, how- 
ever, shows a decrease of nearly 6 bus 
per acre. 

Mixed grain, or dredge, which received 
separate mention for the first time in 
1918, shows a slight increase in the total 
production. 

While the area under beans was in- 
creased from 242,097 to 273,841 acres, 
the yield per acre was 41, bus less than 
in 1918, 





Wages and Hours in England 


Returns issued by the British ministry 
of labor disclose the increasing extent to 
which wages have been advanced and the 
reduction that has been taking place in 
Great Britain in the number of working 
hours. Alterations in the rates of wages 
which came into operation in Novem- 
ber applied to 1,900,000 workpeople, 
whose weekly wage bill advanced by sub- 
stantially $2,335,900 per week, or about 
$121,662,500 annually. This increase is 
the result of advances granted during the 
month of November only. During the 
first 11 months of 1919 5,250,000 work- 
people secured increases aggrégating not 
far short of $9,733,000 weekly, or prac- 
tically $486,650,000 per annum, the fol- 
lowing groups of trades being affected: 

Net 
No. work- increase 


Groups of trades— people per week 


PEED woe cescvecesoces 251,000 $807,800 
ge Seren ee ere 1,110,000 2,856,600 
Other mining and quar- 

SEE 5 0 Che etessrerews 53,000 135,800 
Pig-iron manufacture ... 31,000 108,500 
Iron and steel manufac- 

PD: Givetovrsvececegsy 118,000 393,200 
Engineering and _ ship- 

DE Suvevstnctceds 1,329,000 1,716,900 
Other metal ......ccccee 328,000 528,500 
ED bh da Sco ccewianscgs 475,000 648,200 
MEME wodecevceccnaves 384,000 480,800 
Transport (excluding 

| Sere Preyer re 262,000 275,500 
Printing paper, etc. .... 137,000 192,700 
Woodworking and furni- 

MED eb Odb4 weed crecce 87,000 167,400 
Glass, brick, pottery, 

chemical, etc, ........ 478,000 217,500 
Food, drink, and tobacco 174,000 226,800 


Gas, electricity, and wa- 
acts 77,000 89,100 

Other miscellaneous .... 190,000 260,800 

Public utility services ... 159,000 183,500 


ce FORESEES eee 5,343,000 $9,289,600 

The awards of the court of arbitration 
are just announced concerning the ap- 
plications of electrical workers and of 
farriers employed by the London County 
Council, the corporations of Croydon, 
Wimbledon, other urban districts, and 
the various electric supply companies and 
tramway undertakings in the metropol- 
itan area, who demanded an increase per 





week of $3.65. The award has resulted 
in an advance of $1.22 per week to men 
aged 18 and over; these have already re- 
ceived increases up to $6.94 weekly. To 
electrical operators working on railroads 
within the London district a similar 
award has been made. Farriers, who 
claimed 73c per day more, are to receive 
37c. Firemen’s pay will rise $3.35, and 
doormen’s to $3.22, each per day. 





Hongkong’s Flour Trade 

The following report on the flour trade 
at the port of Hongkong has been re- 
ceived at the State department from 
Consul-General George E. Anderson: 

“Statistics covering the import of flour 
of various kinds into Hongkong for the 
current year indicate the effect of high 
prices and especially short supplies, and 
incidentally show the use of Asiatic sub- 
stitutes for wheat flour. The flour situa- 
tion in this part of Asia so far this year 
has been one of considerable anxiety, not 
only by reason of general high prices 
but also in the matter of supplies at any 
price. From the beginning of the year 
stocks on hand have been small. Sup- 
plies came from Japan and north China 
earlier in the year, but the Japanese sup- 
plies ceased before the summer season 
commenced, and the demand for Chinese 
flour from all over the Far East led to a 
gradual falling off in supplies in Hong- 
kong from north China until by midsum- 
mer this part of Asia was compelled to 
depend upon Australia for its supplies. 

“Since that time most of the imports 
of wheat flour have been from Australia. 
In the meanwhile, local importers have 
increased their imports of rice meal and 
flour and similar substitutes for wheat 
flour, and the statistics of imports of all 
kinds of flour for the first nine months of 
the current year’ show a great reduction 
in the imports of wheat flour compared 
with normal years—especially years of 
high-priced rice—and a great increase in 
the imports of other flours. 

“The returns of the import and ex- 
port office of the Hongkong government 
for the nine months ending Sept. 30, in 
bags, follow: 

Wheat 
Rice flour flour, bran 





From— and meal and others Totals 
Amatvahe 2.0 cesceccs 466,831 466,831 
China ...... 379 994,282 994,661 
Indo-China,. 2,199,295 = ...... 2,199,295 
All others .. 1,436,892 40,787 1,477,679 

Totals - 8,636,566 1,501,900 5,138,466 


“The total of 1,501,900 bags of wheat 
flour compares very favorably with the 
small total of only 706,509 for the whole 
of last year, but of course is only a small 
portion of the normal imports, averaging 
something like 5,000,000 bags per annum 
in years previous to the war. Some of 
the decrease of imports into Hongkong, 
or rather a failure to return to normal 
imports, is due to the fact that the ports 
in south China have been importing most 
of their supplies of Chinese flour from 
north China direct to save duty, whereas 
in normal years, with flour coming from 
the United States and Australia, most of 
the flour going to such ports came 
through Hongkong. For all that, the 
trade is still far below normal, and it 
will continue so until prices fall. Chinese 
consumers cannot use flour at present 
rates.” 





Belgian Trade in Brazil 

There has just been organized in Brus- 
sels an association for the sale of Bel- 
gian products in Brazil and the placing 
of Belgian investments in that country. 
As soon as the membership of the or- 
ganization numbers 100, there will be a 
general meeting to consider the establish- 
ment of sample exhibits of Belgian goods 
in the principal cities of Brazil. These 
exhibits should be inaugurated imme- 
diately after the Brussels sample fair to 
be held in April, and it is hoped will re- 
sult in the establishment of Belgian 
agencies, with a central office in Rio de 
Janeiro, to which will be attached a per- 
manent sample exhibit. 

The new association expects also to con- 
duct a publicity campaign in the Bra- 
zilian press; furthermore, it will under- 
take to find Brazilian agents for Belgian 


manufacturers and to facilitate otherwise 
the sale of Belgian goods in this impor- 
tant market. 





Electrification of Belgian Railways 

The first experiment in the electrifica- 
tion of Belgian railways, a project which 
has been under discussion for some time, 
will be made on the important line from 
Brussels to Antwerp. A commission ap- 
pointed by the ministry of railways has 
already approved specifications for the 
rolling stock, and orders for the new ma- 
terial will soon be placed. Direct high- 
tension current will be used, with the 
third-rail system, except in stations and 
yards, where overhead transmission will 
be employed. It is probable that the first 
trial under the new system will not be 
made until the end of 1921. 





Belgian Crop Estimates for 1919 

Crop estimates for the season of 1919, 
made by the ministry of agriculture 
(October, 1919) are given below. The 
figures show the acreage under cultiva- 
tion and the estimated yield of the prin- 
cipal crops for the seasons of 1913 and 
1919 (000’s omitted) : 


pt 3 & 
3 = 
= s 
33 3 a c & 
Ca 3) = we 
Pha s 3 un 
oa 3 3 on 
v= be Sta ®e%a 
Be 3 efe 857 
° A 4 ‘ ' 
en £e Ese EUS 
o 3 A Ssa Sie 
be Ra ae 
4 > on ge" o ar 
Crops— Acres Lbs Acres Lbs 
, i. ae 394 886,149 362 655,450 
|, MAST ee 641 1,257,946 542 837,149 
WOMOy .cccss 84 202,402 68 133,961 
Sugar beets... 129 3,068,630 101 2,066 
GRD sceccccs 671 1,534,625 563 820,095 
Potatoes ..... 395 17,057,779 365 3,071,140 


The following figures regarding live 
stock were furnished by the minister of 
agriculture in October, 1919: Number of 
milch cows in 1913, 936,800; in October, 
1919, 636,800; a loss of 32 per cent. Num- 
ber of horses in 1913, 317,000; in October, 
1919, 169,000; a loss of 46 per cent. 

The government has not, as yet, taken 
steps to assist in restocking the farms. 
The exportation of brood mares and 
milch cows is restricted. There are no 
duties or restrictions on the importation 
of dairy stock or cattle for slaughter- 
ing, if they are not diseased. 


Agricultural Colleges in Belgium 

Nearly every Belgian college, both 
state and private, has courses in agricul- 
ture, farm management, domestic science, 
etc. These courses are very popular. The 
schools listed below are among the larg- 
est. They all maintain reference libraries, 
and would be pleased to receive farm ma- 
chinery catalogues and other descriptive 
matter, preferably in French: 

Institut Agricole de Etat, Gembloux; 
Institut Agronomique, Louvain; Institut 
St. Louis, Brugelette; Institut Episcopal 
St. Victor, Fleurus; Collége St. Joseph, 
Thielt; Collége St. Joseph, Chimay; In- 
stitut St. Jean-Baptiste, Wavre. 





Prices of Food in Norway 

It is estimated on the basis of official 
statistics that the cost of the necessities 
of life in Norway underwent an increase 
of 175 per cent in the period from July, 
1914, to June, 1919. Prices in July, 1919, 
indicated a further increase over June, 
1919, amounting to not quite 2 per cent. 
The data on which these estimates are 
made include rent, taxes, clothing, fuel, 
and the staple foodstuffs. The cost of 
foodstuffs alone has not increased ma- 
terially since May, 1919. There was a 
slight decrease in average meat prices 
during the month of July, 1919; but, al- 
though Norwegian salt pork fell some- 
what in price, American pork rose. The 
price of fresh butter declined somewhat 
in June and July; coffee, sugar, goat 
cheese, and the finer grades of margarine 
increased; rye flour and wheat flour 
dropped. There was a rise in fuel prices, 
however. 





Agricultural Conditions in Serbia 

The most important occupation of 
southern Serbia is agriculture. It is on 
a primitive scale, for the Turks, who 
ruled there until 1912, did little to de- 
velop agriculture. Only about 20 to 30 
per cent of the whole ground is under 
cultivation, the rest is fallow. Even 
those parts which are cultivated are 
worked very poorly, because agricultur- 
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al machinery has only begun to be used. 
The war devastated this region, and 
everything must be started from the very 
beginning. American help in this re- 
spect can be of great service. 

The production of grain in 1911, the 
last normal year, was 750,000 tons, about 
150,000 tons of which were exported. 

Rice, which is raised in the vicinity of 
Kocane, and the production of which 
amounted to about 25,000 tons in norma! 
times, is exported to Saloniki and Bul- 
garia. If this branch of agriculture could 
be worked on a modern basis, the produc- 
tion would be three times as large. A 
modern factory to hull the rice is in de- 
mand. The quality of the rice is said to 
be excellent. 

Beans are raised in the vicinity of 
Tetovo, Pech, Djakovitza, and Mitrovitza, 
and are said to be of the best quality. 
The annual production normally reaches 
5,000 tons, of which 2,500 were exported 
to Saloniki and Constantinople in for- 
mer years. The present yield is much in- 
ferior to this figure, and is consumed 
locally. 





Cost of Food in Rome 

While official figures showing the in- 
crease in the cost of living for the whole 
of Italy during the war are not avail- 
able, information regarding certain com- 
modities of general consumption can be 
obtained from local sources. The munic- 
ipal labor office of Rome has just made 
public the following figures showing the 
increased cost of the eight foodstuffs 
given below, which are universally con- 
sumed in Italy: bread, macaroni, rice, 
beef, bacon, potatoes, milk, oil. 

The index numbers arrived at repre- 
sent prices during the year 1919, in com- 
parison with those for the first six 
months of the year 1914, which are con- 
sidered as equal to 100. 


BEE: Aa ntNeiSisrvek Sh REdCe eee CHD 296.5¢ 
POREUNY. cevistvcevoaes Serrereetey me | 5) 
BREE Gade ds webs onesbeees 650536 6606s. Ee 
. PTC U LESTER CC TETE TTT eT 297.7 
ES eT rere eee ee ee ee) oe 
ri) MEO PatTaT rr CPeVETTTTE COSC ceri Tre | kt. 
OUle UOG WOGR). osc etctecetivcciess: Bee 
Jay (eeconG Week). ccacccccccccssccs 884,10 
SUly CRRING WOO) 2 isis cc csecdaveseris 284.11 
MURS. 4.0.6.0 d ewan ocvesiencndectivess 284.69 
ee ee cere tserens 291.81 


It must be taken into consideration 
that the prices of bread, macaroni, and 
rice have remained comparatively stable. 
owing to the price-fixing measures adopt 
ed. There has been a slight tendency 
downwards since January, 1919, which is 
largely due to a fall in the price of po 
tatoes. 





Jute Mills for Calcutta 

It is said that two first-class jute mills, 
in one of which American capital is in- 
terested, are to be established in Calcutta, 
British India. These enterprises involv: 
a capital of about $5,000,000 each, and 
the one is reported to be entirely Ameri 
can, having been designed in Boston, and 
is to be equipped with American machin- 
ery. No further data or names of pro- 
moters are available in regard to these 
ventures. 





Swedish Industries Fair 

Announcement is made that the next 
Swedish Industries Fair will be held at 
Goteborg, July 5-11, 1920, inclusive. 

At last year’s fair 1,057 exhibitors par- 
ticipated. The turnover was 20,000,000 
crowns ($5,360,000), compared with 25, 
000,000 crowns ($6,700,000) and 544 ex 
hibits in 1918. The falling off in sales 
in 1919 is attributed to the Skane Fai: 
at Malmo, which was held simultaneous- 
ly. Efforts are being made to consoli- 
date the two, and to make Goteborg the 
permanent seat. 





Finnish Industrial Fair in June 
A fair association has been organized, 
consisting of the commercial and indus 
trial associations of Finland. The date 
of the fair that is planned has been defi 
nitely fixed for June 25 to July 6. The 
exhibit will be industrial, and will be 
devoted exclusively to domestic prod- 
ucts, except that industries not repre- 
sented in Finland and those closely al- 
lied.to Finnish industries or upon which 
Finnish industries are dependent may 
make exhibits. 
Statistics of the kinds of foreign ex- 
hibits admissible have not yet been com- 
piled; they will be announced later. 
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Business with the mills is rather quiet, 
far as new sales go, but they still have 
ugh flour booked to assure fairly sat- 
isfactory operation for some time, if 
ections come in fast enough. The 
ncipal deterrent to satisfactory opera- 
n at the moment is not the absence 
orders but the difficulty in getting 
‘-s. Unless the car situation changes 
- the better shortly, mills will have to 
luce their output on that account if 
other. 
Sentiment in the trade which but re- 
cently had hardened into a decidedly bull- 
character is now undergoing a change, 
| is in a state of flux, with the bulls 
quite so confident of the soundness 
their position. Sentiment is mixed, 
h the entire trade trying to find itself 
get its bearings. This state of mind 
ls reflection in the seeking of other 
yple’s opinions on the market, and 
reby a corrective to individual bias. 
No doubt the recent statement by 
us H. Barnes, the federal. Wheat Di- 
tor, pointing out abundant wheat sup- 
es in the country, accompanied by a 
ing up in the demand for flour and 
iks in the price of wheat, is largely 
ponsible for crystallizing bearish sen- 
ent. Anyway, it is observable that 
se holding bullish views are not quite 
issured of their position as formerly; 
y are not looking forward with the 
ne degree of certainty in the mainte- 
ce of the high prices which have pre- 
led of late. 
lhe net result will probably be greatly 
— caution, becoming more and 
more pronounced as the pe riod of control 
ws to an end, so that the trade may 
not be left in an exposed position where 
heavy losses could be incurred. The 
oration of trading in the July future 
due time should afford at least one 
means of easing the transition from the 
to the new crop. 
suying is never so active on a declin- 
as on an advancing market, whereas 
offering and movement of wheat is 
ly stimulated. While there are 
ple stocks of wheat on the farms in 
Kansas, the supply of soft wheat back in 
country is in no such abundance. It 
. bit difficult, however, to forecast the 
course of soft wheat prices. 
Many of the larger centers are known 
have comparatively large stocks of 
ur. Both the jobbing and bakery 
des are well supplied or bought ahead. 
Furthermore, there has been an unusual 
movement of flour into the hands of the 
sumers, and household stocks are be- 
ed to be much greater than normal. 
lhese facts, if they apply generally to 
country, are a strong bearish factor 
ch is not likely to be overlooked. 


NOTES 


C. Rodney, president Abilene (Kan- 
) Flour Mills Co., and George Boyle, 


mill’s central states ‘representative, 
in Toledo this week. 
P. E. Heerbrandt, attached to the 


Cleveland, Ohio, office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., has gone to Minneapolis for 
isit to the home office. 


Jacob Theobald, Jr., manager Theobald 
llour Mills Co., Northfield, Minn., and 

) interested in the Theobald Milling 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was in Cleveland 
this week. 

EK. W. Randall, formerly of the A. H. 
Randall Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., which 
property was recently burned, has bought 





the plant and business of the Jonesville 
(Mich.) Milling Co. 

S. W. Newman, formerly with the 
Donmeyer-Gardner Co., jobbers of flour 
at Cleveland, is now associated with A. 
M. Tousley in the sale of flour in north- 
eastern Ohio, effective Jan. 1. 


A. M. Tousley, flour, Cleveland, Ohio, 
with W. J. Mahnke, who is associated 
with Mr. Tousley as active manager of 
the Bellevue (Ohio) Flour Mills Co., left 
at the end of the week for a visit to Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Teusley contemplates go- 
ing to Kansas City from Minneapolis. 

C. B. Nieman, Nieman & Nieman, bro- 
kers, Cincinnati, Richard D. Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill, W. F. 
Steele, Ohio representative Stratton- 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, A. B. 
Hewson, Ohio representative Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
and Oscar C. Dietsch, Edgerton (Ohio) 
Milling Co., called at this office this week. 

Contracts totaling $800,000 have been 
let by the Larrowe Milling Co., Toledo, 
for a five-story re-enforced concrete mill, 
three large storage warehouses and an 
addition to one of the present warehouses. 
The mill now has a daily output of 1,000 
tons dairy stock feed, and when the new 
mill is completed this will be increased 
to 2,500 tons daily. This company is the 
only plant north of St. Louis which 
grinds cottonseed cake for stock feed. 
About four carloads of this material are 
used daily now. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly gs of 48,- 


000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
He, MOONE 8.005.040 8 G6 daa 33,500 70 
go Pere ee eae eee -.. 85,500 74 
ee, GD Sbeews 4665 es tcc ees 24,144 50 
TWO FORMS GSO oiccviscvres 23,300 49 
Terese PORTS GOO sciceiireccse 34,300 72 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 





No Capacity Output Pet. 
SOOT cick oss 9 70,560 51,839 73 
See 9 71,760 53,854 75 
SS ae 13 78,960 38,888 50 
eee 13 $8,560 45,480 53 
*Week ended Jan. 17. tWeek ended 
Jan. 10. 
NASHVILLE 
NasHVILLE, TreNN., Jan. 17.—The 
period from Jan. 10 to 20 is usually 


marked by revival of demand for flour in 
the Southeast. However, the announce- 
ment of Wheat Director Barnes and the 
easier tone of wheat have practically 
stopped buying for the time being. Pre- 
vious eagerness to anticipate require- 
ments has waned, and orders the latter 
part of the week have been only scatter- 
ing. 

Last week the mills booked more than 
150 per cent of output, while this week 
the new bookings are approximately 50 
per cent. Specifications are still being 
received in excess of ability of the mills 


to ship. Practically 60 days’ run has 
been booked, which, with current and 
local sales, will enable the mills to run 


at 75 per cent of capacity until April 16. 

Practically no change was noted in 
prices, with few mills reflecting the full 
advance of wheat. Quotations at the 
close of the week were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $13.25@14; standard or regular 


patent, $12.50@13; straight patent, $12@ 
12.50; first clear, $9.50@10. 
Demand 


is fair for Minnesota and 


MILLER 





Kansas flours. Prices: spring first pat- 
ent, 140 lbs, jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$15.50@16; hard winter patent, $13.90@ 
14.50. 

There has been some accumulation of 
millfeed, with prices practically un- 
changed. Some better tone is noted to 
the market, with slightly improved de- 
mand. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$43@44; standard middlings or shorts, 
$51@53. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 222,990 162, 198 72.8 

Last week ....... 200,670 73.6 

YOOF OBO .cvscece 192,090 50.4 

Two years ago.... 147,270 37.8 
Three years ago.. 141,900 62 

CORN PRODUCTS 


Business continues of moderate volume 
at corn mills. Southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 127,800 bus, this week ground 
30,700, or 24 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 30,214, or 22.2 per cent, last 
week. Prices: bolted meal, sacked, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.50@ 
3.65; plain meal, $3.35@3.45. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 149 cars. 

Nashville bakers announce that unless 
there is a decline in flour, bread will be 
advanced from 10 to 12c per loaf. 

J. B. McLemore went to St. Louis last 
night to attend a joint meeting of the 
Western and Southeastern Corn Millers’ 
associations. 

The International Milling Co., of New 


Prague, Minn., has registered its trade- 
mark for Robin Hood Flour with the 


secretary of state of Tennessee. 

L. R. Hawley, sales-manager for the 
Quaker Oats Co., has opened offices at 
Memphis, where the company is building 
a large branch plant for southern busi- 
ness. 

Damage estimated at $10,000 was 
caused at the flour mill of S. D. Durrett, 


Ringgold, Tenn., this week by the high 
water of Little West Fork Creek. The 
loss included 1,000 bus wheat, 150 bbls 


flour and other stock, water flooding the 
plant to a depth of seven feet. 


After an investigation of complaints 
made by citizens of Nashville against 
prices of corn meal, Lee Brock, chairman 
of the United States Department of Jus- 
tice fair price committee, has ruled that 
prices of Nashville grist mills are not 
excessive. The investigation showed that 
mills were making a profit of 12¢c per bu 
on meal at $2.20, which was held to be 
a fair profit. 


Joun LEIPER. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Jan. 17.—The trade 
has. been much puzzled about the price 
of flour during the week just ending. 
Some have come to treat the various evo- 
lutions of the last few days as a joke, 
and a few have expressed regret con- 
cerning their late bookings. 

Quotations, however, are about the 
same as at the start of the week, for 
mills have advanced their prices, though 
the range between them is still wide. 
Spring first patent is offered at $16@ 


16.45; standard patent, $15.50@15.90; 
bakers patent, $14@15; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $14.90@15.30; other 


hard winters, $13.40@14.20; first clears, 
$11.10@12.15,—hasis 98-lb cottons. 

Flour prices quoted by dealers here: 
Kansas and Oklahoma short patents, 
$14.25@14.75; 95 per cent, $13.75@14.10; 
Minnesotas, $14.75@15; soft wheat short 
patent, $13.20@13.60. Feedstuffs, bulk 
on track: corn, $1.65@1.70 bu; oats, No. 
2 white, 96c; No. 3 white, 95c; wheat 
bran, per 100 Ibs, sacked, $2.40@2.50. 
Corn products, per 100 lbs, sacked: corn 
meal, $3.80; cream meal, $3.70; grits, 
$3.75. 

Grain inspected since Jan. 1: wheat, 35 
cars; corn, 129; oats, 122; barley, 44. 
Stocks in elevators: wheat, 3,828,000 bus; 
corn, 55,000; oats, 9,000; barley, 712,000. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
149,023 bus, 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT TO JAN, 9 
Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 
































Flour output Total for 
bbis year,* bbls 
Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
SOR DS cc casSes 3,178 2,280 79,651 66,990 
SOR. BD owcvtcns 3,031 2,472 76,473 64,710 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Bee, OO 4.as cksx 2 2997 2,206 73,442 62,238 
Dec. 2,437 70,445 60,032 
Dec. 3,275 67,730 57,595 
Dec. 3,126 64,853 64,320 
Nov. 2,739 61,897 61,194 
Nov, : 2,747 68,718 48,456 
Nov. 2,532 65,571 45,708 
Nov. 2,194 62,433 43,176 
Oct. 2,294 49,224 40,982 
Oct. 2,530 45,884 38,688 
Oct. 2,660 42,534 36,158 
Oct. 2,814 39,140 33,498 
Oct. 2,754 35,637 30,684 
Sept, 3,270 382,321 27,930 
Sept. 3,285 28,809 24,931 
Sept. 2,976 25,539 22,097 
Sept. 2,674 19,241 
Aug. 2,131 16,567 
Aug. 2,499 14,436 
Aug. 2,387 13,5 537 11,937 
Aug. 2,284 10,904 9,550 
Aug. 1,947 8,389 7,266 
July 2 1,870 6,268 5,319 
July 1,590 4,292 2,449 
July 1,178 2,539 1,859 
July 681 1,143 681 
June 1,400 121,130 115,373 
June 1,383 119,605 113,973 
June 1,411 117,935 112,590 
June 1,407 116,188 111,390 
May : 1,283 114,215 109,983 
May 2 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May 1,569 107,000 105,000 
WHEAT (BUS) 
-—Receipts —Stocks——, 
Week ended 1920 1919 1920 
SOs DO  viewenaen 8,556 7,007 234,191 
A eae 8,364 4,937 243,463 25; 
1919 1919 
mec. 86 cases 9,603 
a TO 10,140 
Dec. 12 ‘ -» 8,042 
Dec. 5 aveew Seeee 
a , Fee 11,140 
Nov. 21 3 
Nov. 14 2 
Nov. 7 5 293,406 3 
Oct, 31 293,993 2 
Oct. 24 288,504 
Oct. 17 
Oct. 10 oe 
Ont 3. — 
Sept. 26 . 2 
Sept. 19 - 2 
Sept. 12 . 30, 
Sept. 5 . * 
Aug - 40,6 
Aug. 22 - 43,3 30,030 
Aug. 15 - 42,349 30,093 
Aug. 8 . 44,997 35,564 
Aug. 1 - 50,441 42,662 
July 25 - 51,665 40,283 
July 18 3% y 
July 11 
July 4 
June 27 
June 20 
June 13 
June 6 
May 30 2 
May 23 74,489 29, 117 
May 16 83,000 31.000 
May 9 ‘ 2,168 3,007 96,000 34,000 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. +Total re- 
ceipts, June 27 to Jan. 9, 662,238,000 bus, 
against 649,322,000 a year ago. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to Jan, 9) 
1919-20 1918-19 
WemOt, DUM cise veaw se 82,083,000 107,672,000 
a MENTE 8,773,000 10,617,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. .121,960,000 155,450,000 


United States—Wheat and Flour Exports 
Total exports of wheat and wheat flour 
from the United States, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
BY FISCAL YEARS 
Ending 



























June 30 Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
1919 178,582,673 24,190,092 
tt 34,118,853 21,879,951 
So Se 149, 831,000 11,942,000 
1916.. 274,000 15,520,000 
1915... 642,000 16,182,000 
i) eee ,393,000 11,821,000 
1913 ,603,000 11,395,000 
1912.. 30,160,000 11,006,000 
1911. 729,000 10,129,000 
1910.. 9,040,987 
1909 10,521,161 
1908 212 "000 13,875,000 
1907 74,819,000 15,491,000 
POPUP Ree ee ,794,000 13,871,000 
1905 ,394,000 8,826,000 
SROOGi i 6600s 8 , 230,000 16,999,000 

BY CALENDAR YEARS 
Ending 

Dec. 31 Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
(ee ‘ 52,598,000 21,416,000 
tt Peer 111,177,103 21,706,700 
1917 106,196,318 13,926,117 
t)) Aeraerrre 154,049,686 14,379,000 
Bebe dsve eden 2 15, 

1914 12, 

1913 12, 
See 10, 

i) rrr 1 
eee oe . 
PRES ee 490, 000 9.688, 000 
(. RS ee 2,780,000 13,013,000 
Ey 440 we wide oaks 91,384,000 15,277,000 
SRT EPEC 2,851,000 14,324,000 
PEP er tae 20,739,000 11,344,000 
BE ob res peewee 13,015,000 11,543,000 
peers 73,373,000 19,555,000 
PUR e ri ee 129,466,000 18,328,000 


*Estimated from Grain Corporation figures, 
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The flour market is unsettled; prices 
fluctuate daily at an unusual rate, 
changes of 10@15c being tame, while fre- 
quent advances and declines of 40c have 
been made within the past week. The 
trade in general was filled up some time 
ago before the recent big advance and 
has been doing little since. Concessions 
in prices scare prospective buyers and 
there is little changing hands. Resellers, 
in fact, have the market, and some of 
the flour is being offered at prices that 
show comparatively little profit. In some 
instances profit of $2 exists on purchases 
made recently and holders do not show 
any great desire to take them. On the 
other hand some holders are uneasy and 
anxious to get out. This feeling has been 
created by the Barnes wheat circulars 
sent out on Jan. 12. It took two days 
for the trade to digest the full meaning 
of it and the effect is now visible. 

A few of the winter and spring wheat 
mills are disposed to offer flour and 
shade prices, and a wide range exists in 
values. Standard Minneapolis mill brands 
were lowered 40c at one time and then 
30c more, with a recovery of 40c at the 
last, and orders are out for a further 
advance. Prices have been influenced by 
the action of the wheat market, prices 
in which springs are 5@25c lower than 
a week ago, while losses on winters are 
less pronounced. 

Outside mills are offering spring pat- 
ents as low as $15 without getting any 
business, and there are resales at $14. 
Minneapolis mill brands range $15.55@ 
15.95 for the specials, with cars at 
$15.10@15.45. Hard Kansas winters are 
selling around $12.50 for 95 per cent 
patents in jute, car lots, and full pat- 
ents are $13.25@13.75, being off around 
90c for the week. Very little is being 
done in clears, either springs or winters; 
springs range $9.15@9.75 in car lots, and 
straights are $13.75@13.85. 

Rye flour is sharply lower, with the 
trade light and resellers pressing offer- 
ings. White rye has been offered down 
to $8.75 and the regular asking price 
for car lots by millers is $9.15, although 
northwestern millers are quoting as high 
as $10.10 in cars; straight rye is $8.95, 
medium $8.85 and dark rye $6.50@7.25. 

Trade in feed is fair. Local mills are 
quoting spring bran at $44.50, winter at 
$45, standard middlings $45.50, flour 
middlings $54.50@55, red dog $60@61, 
and rye middlings $44@44.50 per ton. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

POUL Sccctecens cloves 22,750 86 
DE UOGM. wccccdvescviovcse 89 
TD 2% vai ds 36 Gee ude 2 76 
61 





Two years ago 
THE GRAIN MARKET 

Spring wheat prices were affected by 
the break of 20@25c in Minneapolis early 
in the week, values here being off about 
the same in the three days. A rally of 
5@10c followed. Winter wheats were 
not as weak as springs, declining 10@15c 
with a subsequent rally, owing to light 
offerings and a better milling demand. 
There is such a wide difference in prices 
for nearly every grade of wheat that 
fluctuations of 5c are common between 
trades, all depending upon how the 
wheat suits the particular ideas of the 
buyer, color and quality being an im- 
portant factor. A sale of No. 1 dark 


northern, seed wheat, was made at $3.50, 


or about 20c over the price paid for 
milling. 

Millers were moderate buyers of rye 
at 1@1%c under the May. Exporters 
bought rye freely early in the week and 
more than 1,000,000 bus of hedges were 
taken off here. Most of the rye was sold 
from the Northwest. One of the largest 
cash handlers, discussing the rye trade, 
said that he had been doing a large busi- 
ness in cash rye for two months, yet he 
had as much stock on hand at present 
as when he commenced large export sales. 

The western demand for corn, which 
has taken considerable from western 
Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota, has 
apparently been filled up for the time 
being. Wyoming, Montana and the north 
Pacific Coast states have been liberal 
buyers for two months and there is a 
great deal of corn en route to those sec- 
tions. Liberal cancellations have been 
made and it will take several weeks to 
clean up accumulations. 

In the meantime, corn that has been 
going west has turned eastward and Chi- 
cago is getting a larger run, although ar- 
rivals are not heavy. The movement of 
corn to primary markets since Nov. 1 is 
slightly in excess of last year’s, although 
Chicago has received less than a year 
ago, while Peoria and Indianapolis show 
a good excess. The outside markets are 
developing a larger volume of trade, 
while Chicago is barely holding its own. 
There has not been a normal market for 
corn futures here in more than a year. 
Light stocks and restrictions on trad- 
ing for the past six months have been a 
drawback, the market congesting itself 
every few days. 

Reports from the seaboard in the last 
few days say that there is no limit to 
the amount of export business in grain 
that could be done were it possible to 
move it from the West to the seaboard. 
A tight car situation, however, restricts 
business. Cash premiums on oats are 
up to 5¢e over May for No. 2 white and 
414c over for No. 3 white, which shows 
the condition of the cash market. At 
the same time corn in store is selling at 
10@12c under grain on track as car scar- 
city prevents getting the store grain out. 
A few sales have been made at Ic under 
January for No. 4 corn. 

RUMOR OF FUTURES TRADING 

A report is going the rounds that 
trading in wheat futures will be re- 
sumed June 1 in September delivery. 
The Grain Corporation announces that it 
will buy no wheat after June 1. It is 
said that the various farmers’ associa- 
tions are active at Washington to secure 
legislation preventing speculative trad- 
ing in wheat. ‘The farmers’ associations 
are a formidable factor in legislation 
and will be from now on. The specula- 
tive element in the grain trade who know 
of the conditions under which the farm 
associations are working are consider- 
ably worked up over their attitude. 


E. S. MERTON GOES WITH BROWN CO. 

E. S. Merton, who for a number of 
years has been connected with milling 
organizations, and of late has been with 
John T. Leonard & Sons, brokers, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has recently accepted a po- 
sition as general sales-manager for the 
H. P. Brown Co., Inc., Madison, Wis. 
This organization has been a large pro- 
ducer of dairy feeds, and has its offices 
at Madison and its mill at DeForest. 
Mr. Merton will probably enter upon his 
new duties about Feb. 1. 


THE MONEY MARKET 


A great deal has been said in reports 
from Wall Street about the tightness of 
money. Grain interests are able to get 
all the funds they want at 6 per cent 
and some of the large receiving houses 
say that their business has not been heavy 


enough to necessitate borrowing, as they 
have not used up their own capital. Chi- 
cago banks who have money loaned to 
banks in Kansas are trying to get their 
money back and have requested the bank- 
ers to put pressure on the farmers to re- 
move their grain. There is a big gen- 
eral demand for money. The banks here 
have earned 10@25 per cent on their 
capital the past year, which was the best 
in their history. 
NOTES 


Lard stocks- in Chicago on Jan. 15 
were 29,418,776 lbs, compared with 21,- 
578,892 Jan. 1, and 44,206,040 Jan. 15 last 
year. Production of lard is liberal and 
in excess of immediate cash require- 
ments. New York reports consumptive 
demand for cotton oil very slow. 

John R. Mauff was re-elected secre- 
tary and Walter C. Blowney assistant 
secretary of the Board of Trade at the 
first meeting of the new directory on 
Jan. 6. The new officers elected last week 
were; president, Leslie F. Gates, of Lam- 
son Bros. & Co., for a second term; 
James J. Fones, vice-president. Direc- 
tors, Joseph Simons, E. D. McDougal, 
L. L. Winters, E. A. Doern and William 
H. Hudson. 

William H. Bartlett, Jr., son of the 
late William H. Bartlett, founder of the 
grain and elevator house of Bartlett 
Frazier & Co. and Bartlett Frazier Co., 
died of pneumonia at Santa Barbara, 
Cal., Jan. 15. He was 39 years old. His 
father died suddenly Dec. 10, 1918, and 
his brother, Norman W. Bartlett, died 
Sept. 6, 1919, the three members of the 
Bartlett family having thus passed away 
within 13 months. Pneumonia has taken 
the mother and the two sons. William 
H. Bartlett, Jr., is survived by his widow 
and two young daughters. 





WISCONSIN 

Minwavukee, Wis., Jan. 17.—Flour 
business this week was not very satisfac- 
tory, and bookings have been rather lim- 
ited. Most of the mills have consider- 
able business on the books, but shipping 
directions came in very slowly, with the 
result that there was a liberal decrease 
in the shipment. 

Most of the millers have moderate sup- 
plies of milling wheat on hand, but offer- 
ings this week have been rather light. 
Stocks of flour here are quite liberal 
and millers are demanding loading or- 
ders for flour for specified shipment. 
One mill reported fairly good business, 
but practically all the others say that 
trade was exceptionally dull. Prices were 
held firm and quoted at $15.20@15.95 for 
choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent, with straight $13.60@14.50 in cot- 
ton ¥,’s. 

Reports from outside mills show busi- 
ness rather quiet. There was some buy- 
ing in small lots, but most of the trade 
have good stocks on hand. Bakers and 
grocers bought in a small way. Prices 
were held firm at $15.50@15.75, in cot- 
ton ¥,’s. 

The call for clear continues slow, ex- 
cept for fancy. Mills having the best 
grade to offer were able to dispose of 
the week’s output, but low-grades were 
dull and neglected. Prices ranged $10@ 
10.50, in cotton ¥,’s. 

There was no particular demand for 
Kansas patent. Most of the buyers have 
good supplies on hand and jobbers are 
well supplied and report offerings as 
quite free. Most of the large bakers 
here are not buying, owing to the fair 
stocks they have on hand. Prices were 
held firm on basis of $15@15.25, in cot- 
ton 1/,’s. 

There was no demand for rye flour and 
mills are not operating. ‘Trade appears 
to have dropped out completely. Some 
of the mills have only a fair amount of 
orders on hand and expect to operate 
next week to the extent that these orders 
may be filled. Inquiry has fallen off 
and the prospect for a resumption of 
business in the near future is not bright. 
Prices were quoted at $10.50@10.95 for 
white, $10@10.25 for straight, and $7@8 
for dark, in cotton ¥,’s, 

The call for corn flour was only fair. 
Mills are operating fairly well, having 
an accumulation of orders on hand. In- 
quiry continues moderate from the East. 
Some inquiry for export, but no business 
resulted. The call for corn meal was 
fair, and moderate bookings were made. 
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Grits were slow. Millers have fair 
amount of good milling corn on hand. 
Prices were quoted at $3.85 for corn 
flour, $3.80 for corn meal, and $3.75 for 
grits, all in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of the Milwaukee mills, in bar 
rels, as reported to The Northwester: 
Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct 
This week ......... 24,000 14,900 6 
Last week ......... 24,000 16,900 7 
ee. _ res 18,000 11,300 6 
Two years ago..... 16,000 4,000 
MILLFEED 


There was a firmer feeling all around 
in feed prices during the latter days of 
the week, due to the light operation of 
mills. Early in the week the market wa: 
quiet and easier, but jobbers bought fair- 
ly well and offerings were quickly ab- 
sorbed. Inquiry showed some improve 
ment and shippers generally are looking 
for a decided betterment in the demand. 
Middlings were firm and continue to 
show a fair premium over bran. There 
was a better call for heavier feeds, suc! 
as flour middlings and red dog. Oil meal 
was easier but in good request, and mills 
are selling as fast as the feed is manu 
factured. No export business. Crushers 
say that eastern mills are underselling 
the West. Eastern call for millfeed 
showed but little improvement. Stocks 
in the East are ample to meet all re 
quirements. Transit stuff at eastern 
junction points moved well. The stat 
trade was fair, both in straight and 
mixed cars with flour. Country dealer 
have moderate stocks on hand. 

NOTES 

The Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwau 
kee, has increased its capital stock fron 
$125,000 to $250,000. A large plant addi 
tion is under construction, which wit! 
equipment will cost $100,000. 

W. C. Kopplin, who has been connect 
ed with the consignment department o 
the Franke Grain Co. for the past 11 
years, has resigned to accept a simila 
position with Taylor & Bournique Co 
Milwaukee. 

The Armour Elevator Co.’s warehous 
at Ashippun, Wis., was almost totall 
destroyed by fire recently. The buildin: 
was valued at $15,000 and was well fille: 
with grain, including 12,000 bus of wheat 
50,000 bus rye, 47,000 bus corn, 40,00( 
bus barley, and 8,000 bus oats, besid 
65 tons of millfeed. 

The Germantown Co-Operative Co., of 
Germantown, Wis., a new corporatio! 
capitalized at $80,000 on Jan. 1, has tak 
en over the general business of H. \ 
Schwalbach and is entering into the busi 
ness of dealing in flour, feed and gen 
eral merchandise. In the spring the new 
company will erect a large warehous« 
embracing also a grain elevator, and wil 
install a feed-grinding unit. 

The occupational tax on grain in elk 
vators in Wisconsin on Jan. 1 increase: 
to one-half of one mill for wheat an 
flax, and one-fourth of one mill for othe: 
grains, under an amendment to the 1917 
law made by the 1919 legislature. Th: 
original rate of taxation was considered 
far too low in production of revenue, and 
elevator and grain interests readily a 
ceded to the proposition of the increase: 
rates. 

Zoellner Bros., Waupun, Wis., have re 
sumed the operation of their flour mil 
after a short interruption made neces 
sary by the installation of a temperin 
and conditioning system. Because of th: 
poor and peculiar condition of the wheat! 
coming to the mill, a remedy had to lb 
applied to trouble experienced with 
dark flour product. It is said that th 
same trouble has been encountered by) 
many other country millers in Wisconsi! 
during the present crop year. 

H. N. Wusown. 


Canadian Exports to United States 

Exports to the United States decline 
$7,500,000 in the first three months 01 
this fiscal year and imports from that 
country declined $23,800,000,, compared 
with the same period in the previous fiscal 
year, according to trade returns just an- 
nounced. Exports to the United King- 
dom for the same period declined $36,- 
000,000, while imports increased $11, 
800,000, 
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evelopments in the local flour market 
week had a tendency to undermine 
idence in prevailing prices, and buy- 
vere little disposed to make purchases 
md absolute necessities. ‘The prin- 
il disturbing element was the state- 
t issued by Julius Barnes, warning 
trade of the price hazards which it 
have to face after the withdrawal 
vovernment control on June 1. 
he immediate decline of 25c bu in 
price of cash wheat in the North- 
following the publication of Mr. 
nes’s statement caused a quick re- 
istment of flour prices. Some of the 
ing mills reduced their figures 25@ 
bbl, and, while part of this loss was 
ered later when wheat rallied, buy- 
ontinued to limit their purchases. 
eselling of flour was a prominent fac- 
here. and the fact that a great many 
chants had stocks on hand which they 
xht at a much lower level than exists 
resent, made it possible for them to 
it figures ranging 50c@$1 bbl under 
prices. Under these conditions, it 
not surprising that the trade here 
little disposed to make purchases 
ct, and it was predicted that the 
ket will continue very unsettled as 
as these conditions prevail. 
xport operations through individual 
erns were of fair proportions and, 
e the extent of sales was not defi- 
ly disclosed, it was estimated that 
ng the past week these weuld aggre- 
around 200,000 bbls. The demand 
principally for first clears and soft 
ter wheat straights. The buyers were 
conservative about prices, however, 
were not disposed to pay much more 
the government figures for the win- 
wheat flours; they kept their bids 
within limits for the clears. 
e Grain Corporation announced it 
advanced the price of soft winter 
it flours to the domestic trade to 
i5, to cover the cost of carrying the 
while the export price remained 
anged at $10.75. 
landlers of Canadian flour here re- 
ed that it has attracted widespread 
rest, and that sales have been made 
ix states throughout the eastern dis- 
t. The action of the American mar- 
however, apparently served to check 
demand to some extent, especially as 
‘-grade American flours were still 
ilable on resale at lower prices than 
e being asked for the Canadian prod- 


he market for rye flour continued to 


x, and offers on the spot here were 
h under mill limits. The export de- 
d was also lacking, and recent de- 
pments have shown very clearly that 
ign buyers prefer to take grain 
er than flour. 
NOTES 

ewart Hyde, of Milwaukee, visited 
Produce Exchange this week, as did 
Theodore B. Tholl, of Omaha, and 


Wilzel, of Bethlehem, Pa. 


urther attempts have been made on 
part of wholesale bakers of this city 
ring about an increase in the price of 
id, and a conference was held with 
leral Food Administrator Arthur 
liams, who, it was said, was not in 
or of granting an increase. 


\t the annual meeting of the New 
rk Flour Club, held last week, the fol- 


ing officers were elected for the com- 
year: President, B. H. Wunder; vice- 
sident, A. F. Janss; treasurer, John 
Seaver; secretary, Walter Quacken- 





bush. A change was made in the by- 
laws of the club, removing the limitation 
to the number of members, and it was 
decided to invite flour men doing busi- 
ness in the smaller cities, adjacent to 
New York, to join the club. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Purriaverpuia, Pa., Jan. 17.—There is 
very little change in the market for spot 
flour, which has continued to undersell 
the mills. The volume of business is 
small, as buyers are unwilling to operate 
except for actual needs. The sharp de- 
cline in wheat influenced the mills to 
lower their prices early in the week, and 
the subsequent reaction caused some re- 
covery. The market for stuff to arrive, 
however, is largely nominal, and is likely 
to continue so as long as resales continue 
to be made so much under manufactur- 
ers’ prices. Sales of government flour 
are reported to have been liberal, and 
the price has been advanced from $10.25 
to $10.65 per 196 lbs, in sacks. Demand 
for rye flour is slow, but offerings are 
light and the market is firm and higher in 
sympathy with raw material. Corn goods 
are dull and easier. 


NOTES 

The Ford Flour Co. has been chartered 
at Wilmington, Del., with an authorized 
capital of $1,000,000. 

G. Percy Lemont, of the firm of E. K. 
Lemont & Son, and John K. Scatter- 
good, of S. F. Scattergood & Co., will 
spend the remainder of the winter with 
their families in Miami, Fla. 

At the annual meeting of the Grocers’ 
and Importers’ Exchange, on Wednes- 
day, the following officers were elected: 
president, James Hewitt, of H. Kellogg 
& Sons; vice-presidents, Marvin M. Eaven- 
son, of J. Eavenson & Sons, and John S. 
Engart, of Mitchell, Fletcher & Co; 
treasurer, Alexander Henry, of H. Kel- 
logg & Sons; secretary, John E. Poore. 

Director James G. Sanders, of the 
Pennsylvania bureau of plant industry, 
has protested against the embargo placed 
against Pennsylvania corn by the state 
of Wisconsin on account of the European 
corn borer. Dr. Sanders declares that 
this state is entirely free of the borer, 
although it has appeared in New York 
state. The embargo became effective on 
Jan, 1. 

Ameng visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were W. G. Kellogg, 
representing the Armour Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis; R. L. Groff, sales-manager for 
the Commander Mill _ Minneapolis ; 
G. W. Kruse, of P. C. Kann & Co., grain 
shippers, Milwaukee; J. Frank Fraser, 
of the grain-shipping firm of Fraser- 
Smith Co., Minneapolis, and A. J. Kotch, 
grain dealer, Hazelton, Pa. 

H. Dewitt Irwin, second vice-president 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
with offices in this city, was on Jan. 12 
elected a director of the Belt Line Rail- 
road. Mr. Irwin succeeds Daniel Baugh, 
retired. He will represent the Commer- 
cial Exchange, which organization, with 
the Board of Trade, owns 51 per cent of 
the stock of the railway system which 
skirts the Philadelphia waterfront. 

It is announced that the United States 
Grain Corporation has completed the 
leasing from the city of the bulkhead 
sheds which form a part of Pier 78, and 
are south of that structure and near the 
government piers, at $300 a month with 
the privilege of renewal. The lease spe- 
cifically provides that the use of the bulk- 
head shall be “for the storage and ship- 
ment of flour, grain and general merchan- 
dise,” and officials of the Grain Corpora- 
tion anticipate extensive shipments. 

At a meeting of the Commercial Ex- 
change, held today, the following were 





nominated to be voted for at the annual 
election to be held on Jan. 27: president, 
C. Herbert Bell; vice-president, Horace 
Kolb; treasurer, E. H. Price; directors 
(six to be elected to serve two years), 
George M. Richardson, Robert Morris, 
W. O. Fehling, Roy L. Miller, Frank M. 
Rosekrans, Samuel L. McKnight; Austin 
Boyd, George M. Warner, Albert L. 
Hood, David McMullin, Jr., and George 
Seibert. 
Samuet S. Danrets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 17.—Apparent- 
ly bakers, jobbers and the trade gen- 
erally, are fairly well supplied~ with 
flour. At any rate, there is little inquiry 
and less business, and the week just 
closed has been in the doldrums. Even 
those who have light stocks are not in- 
clined to buy ahead, but confine their 
orders to a spot basis, The dullness is 
to some extent seasonable, and ordinarily 
marks early January, but the abnormal 
conditions have been emphasized this 
year. 

There still seems to be a lingering hope 
that prices will work lower, although 
some of the trade are beginning to ad- 
mit that their waiting policy has not 
brought them luck; in fact, prices have 
advanced $2 bbl while they have been 
bearing the market. 

Mills have been fairly busy this week, 
although one or two have put in short 
time, owing to lack of wheat. About all 
the grinding has been on old orders. 
Shipping instructions are not as flush 
as they were a fortnight ago, and some 
of the mills are getting their contracts 
rather closely filled. 

Local mills have made little change in 
prices of hard wheat flours. One or two 
have advanced slightly on spring patents, 
but these did not advance with others 
last week, and the change only brought 
prices up to the ruling quotations. 

With the advancing price of flour, it 
has come to be a problem with bakers to 
sell bread at the prices that have ruled 
for the last year. Likely the answer is 


more liberal use of clears, and some 
mills report more inquiry from that 
quarter, indicating that some of the 


bakers are not sticking entirely to pat- 
ents. Within reasonable limits, it ap- 
pears that clears can be used to advan- 
tage in bread-making, still keeping the 
public satisfied with the loaf offered. 

Agents of western mills cut prices on 
both fancy patents and bakers patent 
30¢ bbl early in the week, but came back 
with a 10c advance today and the pros- 
pect of more to follow. Agents say 
their sales ‘have been about negligible 
this week. The cut in price seemed to 
have no effect on an apathetic trade. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $15.75@16 bbl, 
cotton 1/,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $15.40; 
bakers patent, $15@15.25, cotton ¥,’s, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $15, 
cotton Y,’s, jobbing; clears, $10.20@10.75, 
cotton 1/,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10.50; 
low-grade, $6.10@7.50, jute, car lots, 
Boston. Western mills are distributing 
fancy family patents here at $16.45 bbl, 
and bakers patent at $15.80, cotton ¥,’s, 
jobbing basis. 

Movement of soft wheat flour has been 
slowed up, in common with other grades, 
by the embargo on boxcars that lasted 
two days, while the government was 
shunting cars west. Millers are still hav- 
ing great difficulty in getting winter 
wheat here. Growers are bullish, and 
holding for higher prices, but holdings 
are light, so there is no relief in sight. 
Prices are gradually working higher. 
Winter straights are quoted at $12.50 
bbl, cotton ¥’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$12. There is fair inquiry for straights, 
with demand exceeding supply. 

Trade in whole-wheat and graham 
flours slow, with prices firm. Inquiry for 
rye flour restricted, and little life to 
trade, but prices are working gradually 
higher. Best white brands are quoted 
around $10.30 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, 
Boston. Little doing in western brands, 
and quotations nominal. Buckwheat flour 
in fair demand, with prices a little firm- 
er. Millers are asking 614@7c lb, small 
packages, jobbing. 

The feed market is little changed; oat 
and corn feeds are a shade weaker, and 
prices have eased off slightly. Mills are 
about selling output. Prices have not 
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fluctuated much. Quotations: spring bran, 
$46@50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $48; winter bran, $51, sacked, local 
only ; spring middlings, -$54@60, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; jobbing, $55; winter 
middlings, $60, sacked, mill door. Rye 
feed $2 higher, at $52@54 ton, sacked, 
local only. Oat feed, $68 ton, bulk; 
corn meal, $68, bulk,—both local. Corn 
meal, table quality, unchanged at $5 
per 100 lbs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK ..ccceccccscoses 11,850 64 
EMMt WOOK ccc ser covdccuse 13,100 70 


Of this week’s total, 10,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 850 winter and 700 
rye. 

NOTES 


Wheat is well protected. There is a 
heavy blanket of snow. 

George G. Davis, vice-president of the 
J. G. Davis Co., has been on an eastern 
trip this week. 

The extreme cold of the last 10. days 
has checked the flow of the Genesee Riv- 
er, and mills here are mostly forced to 
use coal or electric power. 

A resolution favoring construction of 
a ship canal through the St. Lawrence 
route was tabled at a meeting of the 
New York State Horticultural Society 
here this week. 

T. W. Knapp. 





BALTIMORE 


Baurimore, Mp., Jan. 17.—Flour irreg- 
ular and inactive, with soft winters hold- 
ing much better than springs or hard 
winters, due to some export inquiry for 
the former and the fact that the Grain 
Corporation advanced its domestic grade 
40c bbl. The export demand came from 
Holland, via New York, and called for 
soft winter straight (preferably near by) 
and spring and hard winter clears, and 
a fair business was done, principally in 
spot offerings of the latter, at compara- 
tively steady rates. 

There was only a quiet absorption of 
spot bargains, without enhancing values 
in the least. In fact, buyers wanted only 
that which was down or relatively cheap. 
They ran away from any move to ad- 
vance limits. Some in the trade believe 
the Grain Corporation already has more 
flour than it knows what to do with, and 
that it will never buy any more. Stocks 
are still large, one leading baker. declar- 
ing that he will have no occasion to buy 
any more flour this side of the new crop; 
and there are others, not only here but 
throughout the country. 

Springs were lower and neglected, first 
patents closing nominally at $14.50@ 
15.25; standard brands, $13.75@14.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 40c 
less in bulk. Most mills are quick to 
rise with wheat, but slow to fall. How- 
ever, a few dropped 50@75c bbl, and 
these set the pace. A good Minneapolis 
flour was offered at $14.40, jutes, without 
takers. Spot clears were cleaned up, but 
patents and straights hung fire. 

Hard winters were weak and inert, 
first patents at the close ranging $13.75 
@14.50; straights, $13@13.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45¢c more in wood, or 40c less 
in bulk. Fancy top patent was offered as 
low as $14.10 and top straight at $13.60, 
cotton, but not a wink or a nod was seen 
in any direction. A lot of spot stuff, 
bought at lower prices and seeking resale, 
is a good deal of a drag to the market, 
Clears were in demand for export. 

Soft winters were firm but quiet, with 
patents closing nominally at $12@12.25; 
near-by straights, $10.75@11,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45c more in wood, or 40c less in 
bulk. Some mills, notably western, are 
asking well up for patent, but local mills 
seem to have a monopoly of the trade 
on that grade just now, and are crowd- 
ing out their competitors. Near-by 
straight was in some demand, with sales 
ranging from $10.50 in second-hand cot- 
tons to $10.60 bulk. Not much was 
done, but probably only because offerings 
were light. Exporters were in the mar- 
ket, but not at any advance. 

City mills ran steadily, found both 
domestic and export trade good, and 
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made no change in prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 28,055 
bbls; destined for export, 3,750. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 85; number now in port, 86. 

Exports from here this week were 118,- 
979 bbls flour and 91,873 bus grain— 
89,873 wheat and 2,000 corn. 

Insurance rates on grain in Baltimore 
export elevators, as posted on ’change 
Jan. 14: wheat, $2.80 bu; corn, $1.75; rye, 
$2.20; barley, $1.90; oats, $1. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to Jan. 17, 1920, 21,185 
bus; year ago, 125,004. Range of prices 
this week, $1.553,@1.62; last year, $1.40 
@1.57. 

The Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
makers of New Century flour, have 
opened a branch office at 624 Munsey 
Building, this city, with R. D. Armstrong 
in charge. 

Cars permitted for wheat not arrived, 
1,322, indicating 1,586,400 bus to come 
forward; cars permitted for rye not ar- 
rived, 4,300, indicating 6,020,000 bus to 
come forward. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. has 
been forced to put an extra steamer on 
its Baltimore and Pacific Coast line in 
order to handle the heavy amount. of 
freight offered. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20, 1919, to Jan. 17, 1920, 1,536,- 
441 bus; same period last year, 1,210,- 
664. Range of prices this week, $2.25@ 
2.50; last year, $2@2.371,. 

Harry Fink, formerly of C. C. Fink 
& Co., flour jobbers, and until recently 
associated with White & Co., has formed 
a connection with Trueheart & Russell, 
millers’ agents and distributors. 

Dill & Moses, Inc., with $50,000 capital 
stock, to carry on a general commission 
and brokerage business, has been incor- 
porated by Howard A. and Elizabeth B. 
Cummins, and Herbert B. Stimpson. 


A. Schumacher & Co., for many years 
local agents of the North German Lloyd, 
have resumed business as_ steamship 
agents, and announce that the steamer 
Kerlew will sail from here for Hamburg 
on Jan. 24, 

The American Grocers’ Society, Inc., 
with main office at Newark, N. J., has 
opened a Baltimore branch at 15 West 
Conway Street, with Charles D. Mahl- 
horn in charge. The Baltimore branch 
will handle flour. 


Commodore Thornton Rollins, a_ re- 
tired flour exporter, will entertain his 
friends Monday night at a dinner which 
he gives annually at his home in memory 
of the once famous Lobby Club, of which 
he is the only surviving member. 


The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce have voted to increase the cost of 
membership in the exchange from $50, 
the present fee, to $1,000, subject to rat- 
ification by the members, who will de- 
cide the question at the annual election 
on Jan. 26. 

C. N. Whiting, president C. N. Whit- 
ing Milling Co., Shepherdstown, W. Va., 
whose mill burned a few months ago, was 
on ’change here midweek, and talked as 
though he might buy a mill, instead of 
rebuilding, if properly approached or of- 
fered one that appealed to him. 


The Foreign Trade Club of Baltimore 
held its first meeting in the City Club 
on Jan. 13, when a committee was ap- 
pointed to nominate officers at a meeting 
to be held two weeks later. The purpose 
af the club is to boost the interests of 
the port in general, but of its export and 
import trade in particular. 

Lewis Blaustein, flour jobber, millers’ 
agent, exporter and forwarder, exhibited 
on ’change this week a sample of won- 
derfully fine wheat grown in Italy. The 
grain was unusually large and clean and 
hard, resembling durum wheat more than 
spring, and was said to weigh 65 to 68 
Ibs to the bushel. The sample was a 
dream of loveliness—handpicked and 
flawless. 

It is announced that, beginning next 
month, the Green Star Steamship Co., 
recently located here, will inaugurate a 
regular steamship service between Balti- 
more, China and other far eastern points. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


It is said the company has bought over a 
dozen steel steamers from the Shipping 
Board, which will be used to make up 
fleets for direct lines to different parts 
of the world. 

Visitors were H. B. Eggers, vice-presi- 
dent and manager Grafton (N. D.) Roll- 
er Mill Co; Stephen Joseph Spain, with 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., and Adolph 
Kempner, president Adolph Kempner 
Co., grain commission, Chicago; S. H. 
Rogers, of Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., 
and Vernon M. Green, flour, feed, grain 
and hay broker, Washington, D. C; J. 
R. Mathers, representing the Mill- 
bourne Mills, Philadelphia; Thomas C. 
Bowling, president and manager Jeffer- 
son Milling Co., Charles Town, W. Va. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., Jan. 17.—The decline 
in flour failed to bring out buyers, which 
is either an indication that they are 
filled up or became frightened by the 
bearish wheat talk and expected the mar- 
ket to go to pieces. But most millers 
believe that we are having our usual 
slack time, in fact that there is more rea- 
son than ever for it being more so this 
year, and that buyers would not take 
hold at any price. However, the mar- 
ket reacted, and today prices are about 
where they were a week ago. 

The miller is not worried so much 
over the dullness as he is concerning the 
searcity of cars and shipping directions. 
Some of the mills were down for one or 
the other of these reasons, mostly the 
former. What they need is a steadier 
supply of cars, not the spasmodic run 
they have been having for months past 
either to get wheat or ship the product. 
They are looking for a quick recovery of 
business, especially in the demand from 
bakers. With the warehouse cleaned up 
of clears and an active inquiry from ex- 
porters, the outlook seems to be brighter 
than last year at this time. 

Rye flour is being taken for export, 
and there is said to be a better demand 
from bakers here than a week ago. 

The local small trade for family flour 
has fallen off entirely, and there is little 
hope of any improvement for some 
weeks, Prices were advanced 50c bbl 
on all kinds of wheat and rye flour ex- 
cept clears. 

Kansas mill agents here reduced prices 
50c@$1 early in the week, but today most 
of the mills had restored figures to pre- 
vious asking prices, viz., $15.20 for short 
patent and $14.70 for standard, but there 
were offerings higher and lower by a 
few mills. Resellers of Kansas and 
spring flours were still in the market at 
$1, and in some instances $2, below mill 
quotations. 

Soft winter wheat flour was advanced 
15@20c, and there appears to be no im- 
provement in demand. Short winter was 
quoted at $13.15, standard at $12.70, and 
pastry at $11.40, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds show a slight stiffening up in 
prices, and also a better demand. The 
mills seem to have plenty of bran to sell 
for January shipment, but there is no 
telling how long it will last, should the 
present improvement continue. Jobbers 
were looking for February shipment and 
willing to pay an advance, but the mills 
were not ready to sell any quantity. Se- 
vere cold weather continues throughout 
this state, and the consumption is heavy. 
There has been a very good mixed-car 
trade, and some of the mills say they 
have found no difficulty in getting $46 
for bran in straight carloads. 

Standard middlings are getting scarce, 
several mills having withdrawn from the 
market, owing to the increased call and 
sales made during the week. Not so 
much talk concerning the heavy stocks 
held by resellers has been heard this 
week, and there is some doubt of their 
existence. Red dog seems to be in 
heavy supply and easy. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, and 
demand is steadily increasing. Hominy 
feed sold at $66, sacked, Buffalo, but that 
price was considered too high today, com- 
pared with corn meal, and buyers would 
not pay $1 less. Cottonseed meal quiet 
and freely offered. Oil meal lower, be- 
ing offered by resellers at $75.50@76, with 
a good inquiry from all sections. The 
mills have only February shipment to 
sell, for which $76.50 is asked. Milo 
maize is offered at $2.90, bulk, track, 


Buffalo, and demand fair. Buckwheat 
sold here this week at $3.25, track, Buf- 
falo, and there is a demand for more, 
with 50c advance asked. 

Rolled oats active and firm. Reground 
oat hulls scarce, and $33 asked, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to ‘The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TP WOON osc ce cctssaccs 117,350 70 
BOs WOE tei ccessccccecs 143,775 86 
ee GD. Kb-obsecudevesees 128,950 77 
TP PORN ONG <60k screens 84,300 57 
Three years ago ......... 99,500 60 


NOTES 

It is believed that, by the middle of 
February, the elevators here will be al- 
most empty, as the stocks of grain are 
the lightest in many years. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 11,- 
400,000 bus, compared with 5,514,000 a 
year ago. Wheat afloat today is about 
1,500,000 bus, while last year there were 
22,871,200. 

The car ferry, Maitland No. 1, was 
scheduled to leave Buffalo today for 
Port Maitland, but the trip was post- 
poned. The ice off this port is heavy, 
but it is thought the big craft could 
crush her way through. 

The Grain Corporation shipped out 
738,000 bus wheat this week to various 
ports for export, and there are 2,000,000 
bus more to go. The car situation, ac- 
cording to.shippers here, is reprehensible 
in the extreme. There are 2,169 cars need- 
ed, and only 89 in sight for the port to- 
day. 

George E. Pierce, whose financial af- 
fairs have been in an unsettled shape for 
some time, has filed a suit for $1,000,000 
against several prominent bankers and 
their institutions. His action is the out- 
growth of his act in voluntarily turning 
over to a creditors committee all his as- 
sets for the liquidation of his indebted- 
ness. 

A contract was let at Hagerstown, Md., 
on Thursday to Deverell, Spencer & Co., 
of Baltimore, for the erection of a four- 
story fireproof warehouse for D. A. 
Stickell & Sons, of Hagerstown. The 
building will have Raymond concrete pile 
foundation, and will be equipped with 
automatic machinery for taking products 
from the mill to storage and cars. Plans 
were made and work will be under the 
supervision of the A. E, Baxter Engi- 
neering Co., of Buffalo. 

Although the Grain Corporation ad- 
vanced flour prices 40c bbl this week, 
there have been repeat orders from 
wholesalers placed here. A _representa- 
tive of a large chain of stores in Buf- 
falo informed the local office of the flour 
department of the Grain Corporation 
that their sales have been approximately 
half a car daily to the consuming trade. 
Wholesalers still report deliveries slow. 
The state has been thoroughly covered by 
sales to wholesale dealers. 

E. BANGASSER. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 17.—Conditions in 
the local flour market show but little 
change from last week. Trade in all 
grades continues quiet. A few sales in 
small lots of spring and hard winter 
wheat flour have been reported, but pur- 
chases were almost invariably confined to 
one or two cars at a time, and well dis- 
tributed. Bakers are reported to be well 
supplied for the present, while jobbers 
are hesitating, not so much on account of 
actual conditions as owing to the uncer- 
tainties attending the entrance of the 
government into the retail trade. 

Government offerings have undoubted- 
ly cut into the cheap trade seriously, 
judging from the reports that are being 
received, and this has caused retail gro- 
cers to hesitate in their buying of regular 
brands of flour from the mills. 

Another feature of the local situation 
this week has been the offering of Cana- 
dian 100 per cent flour. This flour is 
made from hard spring wheat, and is 
sold on the basis of $15 per 196 lbs, in 
jute; in 98-Ib cottons, $15.15. It is being 
offered quite freely through a well-known 
distributor here, and some business is re- 
ported. The price is considered high by 
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many, even though the quality is excel- 
lent. One agent states that his mill is 
prepared to offer a similar flour at almost 
$1 bbl less than the price quoted for the 
Canadian product. 

The Chamber of Commerce was notified 
today that the Navy department would 
have a sale of flour that had been pur- 
chased for its use, beginning Jan. 19. 
At noon of that day a fixed price would 
be given out at which this flour could 
be purchased, and bids would then be re- 
ceived as to quantities. It is stated that 
similar offers will be made in several of 
the large coast cities at the same time 
and at the same price. Domestic millers 
seem to be up against a condition that 
will require careful thought. The amount 
of flour to be offered was not stated, but 
will probably be made known on Monday, 
when the price is made public. 

There must be a lot of government 
flour in store in this market in addition 
to local stocks of unsold flour held by the 
trade. No figures of these official hold- 
ings are available, as none are permitted 
to be published. Consequently, the trade 
is left to imagine the amount held here. 
If Mr. Barnes is alarmed over the situa- 
tion, and the officials are earnest in their 
advice to the trade, it would seem that 
a necessary move would be to issue a 
statement of government stocks and not 
force distributors and consumers to make 
their own estimates, which might be very 
far from correct. 

As regards prices, the market is prac- 
tically unchanged from the early part of 
the week. Spring patents are held at $16 
@16.50 bbl for special short and $14.75@ 
16.25 for standard. Some of these flours 
were reduced during the week, but later 
advanced to the old limits. Hard winter 
patents range $13@14.25 for standard 
and $14.75@15.50 for special brands, 
Soft winter wheat flours are held at an 
advance of 25c bbl, but demand has 
shown no improvement. 

Corn products slow of sale, with the 
market generally steady. Oatmeal in 
good demand, with prices firmly held and 
a moderate supply offered. 

Lovis W. DrPass. 





British Columbia Agricultural Board 

It has been decided to form a council 
of agriculture for British Columbia at 
a meeting to be held in Victoria on Feb 
25. According to present proposals by 
the different farming organizations, the 
functions of such a council will be very 
large. It will speak with one voice for 
the agricultural interests of the province, 
not only in the West, but in Ottawa as 
well. It is proposed it shall be recog- 
nized by the governing powers as_ the 
authorized representative of the agricul- 
tural industry of British Columbia, and 
it will form a medium of intercourse be- 
tween the minister of agriculture and the 
various agricultural interests of the 
province. 

There are at present in the province 
nearly 300 agricultural organizations, 
but no central authority such as is pro- 
posed. When formed the council will 
acquaint itself with the problems affect- 
ing the industry, and familiarize itself 
with proposed legislative measures affect- 
ing agriculture before the federal and 
provincial houses, 

The composition of the council will be 
five members, one being elected from 
each of the five groups. 





Another “Standard Bread’’ Campaign 

Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 31.—The London 
Daily Mail is starting a “standard 
bread” campaign again, but it is not like- 
ly to meet with much success. During 
the past few years the British public 
have had plenty of opportunity to form 
an opinion as to whether they like the 
flavor of bran and to acquire the taste 
for it, but they must have vulgar palates, 
for white bread alone appears to satisfy 
the majority. The bread we now get is 
beautiful, compared to that which was 
served to us during the war, but it is 
sometimes far from white. However, in 
view of the inferior kinds of flour the 
baker has often to contend with and the 
frequent entire absence of any strong 
flour to improve his mixtures, he works 
wonders in ‘producing so tasty a loaf. 

L. F. Brorxman. 





The first Paris-London aéroplane has 
been put into operation. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 277.) 
Shipments of rye were heavier last week, 
heing 687,660 bus. No, 2 closed at $1.675% 
@1.68% bu. 

Barley offerings were moderate, and 
mostly of thin and medium grades. Gen- 
eral market was quiet, with limited ship- 
ping demand. Closing range, $1.18@ 
1.45 bu. 

FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 

Flaxseed offerings were light the past 
week, as usual, and crushers seemed 
willing to take everything offered. To- 
arrive offerings were also in good re- 
quest, but were rather limited. Early 
last week, prices broke several cents 
bushel, but since then they have varied 
but little No. 1 flaxseed is quoted 
around $5.10@5.15 bu. 

ihe oil meal market is quite active. 
Deiand is general, and is especially good 
in the Kast. Mills report a very satis- 
factory business and say they have all 
that they can take care of, as they are 
running rather light, due to the car 
situation and the light offerings of seed. 
Shipping directions are satisfactory, and 
buvers seem rather anxious to get sup- 

| Prices are unchanged for the 
weck, and mills are quoting at $82.50 


to f.o.b. Minneapolis, for January- 
February shipment, and $78 for March 
shipment. 

fhe export situation is dead, No 


bu-iness is passing, and crushers are pay- 
inv very little attention to this market. 
\ nominal quotation on cake would be 
‘round $72 ton, New York. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


ll oats are in strong demand at 70 
‘ bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis visitor last week was 
V. V. Corbin, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
Ci igo. 
“George W. Merillat, manager of the 
Eye (Minn.) Mill, is making a 
southern trip. 


S| DY 


Several North Dakota and Montana 
mills are idle, or soon will be, because of 
the scarcity of good wheat. 


E. Heerbrandt, of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
siting headquarters this week. 
H. J. Clements, president of the Frank 
\. Pierce Co., screenings, Minneapolis, 
expects to leave Jan. 28 for California. 
W. C. Boeke, secretary of the L. G. 
Campbell Milling Co., Minneapolis, left 
Monday. evening for an eastern selling 
triy 


Hlenry Y. Klepper, Wisconsin sales- 
m for the Empire Milling Co., was a 
visitor in Minneapolis Friday and Satur- 
day last week. 


Harold R. Ward, assistant sales-man- 
iger of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is calling on the trade in 
New York state. 

\nsel S. Leo, the well-known New 
York flour man, was a northwestern vis- 
itor during the week. From Minneapo- 
lis he went to Fargo, N. D. 

M. Tousley, flour and feed jobber, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and W. J. Mahnke, 
of the Gardner Grain & Mill Co., Belle- 
vue, Ohio, are visiting in Minneapolis. 

the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, has equipped a delightful rest- 
room or ¢clubroom in the Metropolitan 
I Building for the use of its office 
em loyees. 

Frank H. Dates, of Milwaukee, repre- 
the Henry Clay Milling Co., 
Grand Island, Neb., in Wisconsin for the 
last 22 years, has left for a three months’ 
trip to California. 

J. F. Hammill, vice-president of the 
Strong-Seott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, is 
on the Pacifie Coast. He inspected the 
Sperry Flour Co.’s mill at Spokane, 
Wash. last Friday. 

(he Iowa Farmer Elevator Managers’ 
\ssociation is holding its annual conven- 
tion in Sioux City this week. A good 
many Minneapolis feed jobbers are at- 
tending the meeting. 


james F. Bell, vice-president the 
W shburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected a director of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders in Philadelphia today. 


Three bandits, early in the evening of 


senting 


-successor of the Crystal 





Jan, 20, entered the office of the Sanitary 
Bread Co., 700-716 Plymouth Avenue, 
Minneapolis, held up the bookkeeper and 
robbed the safe of $500 in currency. 

Harry Wolf, of the Wolf Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., was in Minneapolis last 
week. His company has the contract for 
machinery to equip the United States 
Cereal Co.’s 2,000-bbl mill now under 
construction here. 

The Minnekota Grain Co.’s elevator at 
Southam, N. D., burned Jan. 16. The 
fire was ascribed to spontaneous com- 
bustion. The elevator contained 9,000 
bus of grain, and the loss is estimated 
at approximately $40,000. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. is 
installing six large Nordyke & Marmon 
purifiers. James Pye, Minneapolis agent 
of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., has also 
sold a sifter and two purifiers to the 
Waltham (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 

William B. Foster, of Minneapolis, has 
resigned as division superintendent for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road 
to associate himself with a Texas oil 
company. Mr. Foster started in with 
the Milwaukee road 38 years ago. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
recently published a very interesting 
booklet describing the method of market- 
ing and distributing grain in this ter- 
minal. It is profusely illustrated, and 
makes a very good reference textbook. 

The directors of the Southern Minne- 

sota Mills met in Minneapolis last week 
to consider applicants for the position of 
secretary of the association to succeed 
the late R. G. Brown. No definite ac- 
tion was taken. The directors are to 
meet again Feb. 3. 
EK. J. Dalby, northwestern representa- 
tive of the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., reports the sale of one 994 Wolf 
middlings purifier, complete ball bear- 
ings, and three Wolf jiggers for use in 
blending plant, to the Theobald Flour 
Mills, Northfield, Minn. 

William R. Cheely, of Blair, Neb., 
who has been in charge of sales in Iowa 
for the New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill Co., has been appointed sales-man- 
ager of the Mystic mill at Sioux City, 
Iowa, which was recently taken over by 
the International Milling Co. 

Screenings are getting very scarce. 
Practically the entire elevator output is 


of the grade known as pigeon grass 
screenings. Very few manufacturers are 


buying, but it is believed that if they 
were to come into the market at this 
time, it would result in a sharp advance. 
Some grades are $1@2 ton higher for the 
week. 

George S. Ward, president of the 
Ward Baking Co., New York City, E. L. 
Strain, president of the Strain Baking 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., and Harry S. 
Zinsmaster, of the Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
Duluth, were in Minneapolis Jan. 17 for 
a conference with Dr. Barnard and the 
other officials of the American Institute 
of Baking. 


The Greenleaf Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has been incorporated, with 
$200,000 capital stock. William Fulton 
is president, P. M. Marshall vice-presi- 
dent, and R. W. Goodell secretary and 
treasurer. The company has its office at 
24 Chamber of Commerce. It is the 
Mills, which 
operate the mill at Lake Crystal, Minn. 


C. C. Tenger, manager of the Portland 
(Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., and Fred 
L. Ward, of the bakery service depart- 
ment of the same company, are in Min- 
neapolis today en route east. Mr. Tenger 
is going to Florida for a week. He ex- 
pects to return to Portland, and leave 
again to sail for Europe on the steamship 
Adriatic about the middle of February. 


At a meeting of agricultural leaders 
and state officials held today it was de- 
cided that the present federal grain- 
grading act is unsatisfactory and should 
be repealed, and that the control of 
grain-grading should be returned to the 
state. Those present at the meeting 
were D. P. O'Neill and O. F. Evenson, 
of the Minneapolis Board of Grain Ap- 
peals; O. P. B. Jacobson and G. H. Tun- 
nell, commissioner and chief inspector of 
the State Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission; N. J. Holmberg, state commis- 
sioner of agriculture; H. N. Owen, pub- 
lisher of a farm newspaper. 
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The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold a meeting in Minneapolis 
the afternoon of Feb. 9. A banquet will 
be given in the evening. The arrange- 
ments are in the hands of William Meese 


and A. Z. Tweelings, and they have 
promised a good programme. Notices 


are to be sent out to all the members 
throughout the state, and a good attend- 
ance jis expected. 

EK. F. Otto, formerly manager of the 
consignment department of the Dawson 
Grain Co., and Frank Rutherford, for- 
merly travelling solicitor for the Omaha 


Elevator Co., are now connected with 
the Omaha grain department of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. Mr. Otto is 


manager, and Mr. Rutherford assistant 
manager. Both will be actively en- 
gaged in doing a general grain business 
and, with their knowledge of the trade, 
are expected to be successful. 

The annual elections of the officers of 
the national banks of Minneapolis were 
held last week. Millers and grain men 
are well represented on the directorates 
of the various banks. Harry S. Helm, 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., was 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Wells-Dickey Co., succeeding 
the late John S. Watson, of Fargo; 
Benjamin S. Bull, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., a director of the North- 
western National Bank, and B. H. Wood- 
worth, president of the Woodworth Ele- 
vator Co., a director of the Minneapolis 
Trust Co. George B. Norris, president 
of the Blaisdell Milling Co., was re- 
elected president of the Metropolitan 
National Bank. 


SNOW COVERING VANISHES 


Abnormally Mild Weather Results in Thaw- 
ing of Protective Blanket on Missouri 
and Southern Illinois Fields 


St. Lovis, Mo., Jan. 17.—Abnormally 
mild weather this week and a light rain- 
fall have resulted in almost completely 
thawing the good snow cover from wheat- 
fields in Missouri and southern Illinois. 
The thawing has been slow, and _ prac- 
tically all the moisture has been absorbed 


by the ground, which will prove very 
beneficial to the growing wheat crop. 


The wheat in some sections is not in very 
good condition, showing a poor growth, 
but the recent heavy snowfall will help 
some. However, the present exposure to 
any severe frost that might come is un- 
favorable, and another blanket of snow 
is much desired. Colder weather pre- 
vails today, with forecasts for a contin- 
uance of same. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Has good snow covering. ..Well 
covered with snow...Good shape, fine 
snow covering...Has fine covering of 
snow...Not very good...Snow is rapidly 
melting; looking for more... Very little 
snow left...General poor growth; re- 
cent snow helped some...Covered with 
snow...Six inches of snow thawing rapid- 
ly...Under snow blanket. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill, 

Peter Deriien. 
a * 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 20.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—There is practically no snow 
left on the wheatfields of Missouri and 
southern Illinois, but moderate tempera- 
tures have prevailed the past three days 
and no damage by frost has so far been 
reported. Cloudy today, with forecasts 
for snow and colder weather. Recent 
snowfall has supplied the growing wheat 
with abundant moisture, but another 
snow covering is desired for protection 


from frost. Peter Derurren. 
* * 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 17.—Oklahoma 
winter wheat in good condition, although 
the growth lately has not been normal, 
and has afforded little pasture. The re- 
cent hard freezes have damaged the crop 
only slightly. 

Missouri wheat is in fair condition in 
all sections which have not been ravaged 
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by the Hessian fly. Farmers report the 
growth steady, and the stand good. 

Wheat in the western third of Kansas, 
due to the excellent weather, is in the 
best of condition. Eastern and central * 
sections also report the crop in fine 
shape. In southeastern and south-cen- 
tral counties the crop has suffered for 
want of moisture, and is off color. 

Texas wheat acreage is greatly re- 
duced, due to the excessive rains in prac- 
tically all sections. The two recent cold 
waves are responsible for the very poor 
condition of wheat in north-central and 
northwestern counties, 

R. E. Sreruine. 
* * 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 17.—Mod- 
erate temperatures, with light precipita- 
tion, prevailed in most northern districts 
during the past week, producing condi- 
tions generally favorable for agricultural 
interests, according to the weekly report 
issued by the Weather Bureau. 

The temperatures were not extremely 
low in the southern states, but there was 
too much rainfall in parts of the Missis- 
sippi valley and Southwest for farm work 
and too little moisture in some south- 
eastern districts for proper growth. More 
rain and warmer weather are needed for 


the lower Pacific coast. Freezing and 
thawing weather was unfavorable for 


winter grains and grass in many central 
districts where there was no snow cover. 
Some truck was damaged by frost in Cal- 
ifornia during the week, while it was 
found that considerable injury resulted 
from the cold of the preceding week in 
southeastern districts. There was some 
frost damage in unsmudged citrus fruit 
orchards in south central California and 
considerable damage was reported to 
fruit trees by ice storms in central parts 
of the country. Live-stock conditions 
continued to improve in the upper great 
plains states, 

The cloudy and rainy or snowy weather 
was unfavorable for harvesting the un- 
gathered cotton in the northwestern por- 
tion of the belt. The sunshine was de- 
ficient in most districts east of the 
Rockies and in the far Northwest. 

While winter grains, particularly 
wheat, were unfavorably affected in some 
sections by the prevailing weather of the 
week, it was mostly favorable for these 
crops. The week was generally favor- 
able, and at the close much of the winter 
wheat belt was snow covered. Growth of 
winter grains, particularly oats, was sat- 
isfactory in the southern states. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 

Remedying Exchange Problems 

Consul-General A. M. Thackara, at 
Paris, reports to the Department of 
State that a leading firm of American 
exporters has made the following agree- 
ment with its representatives in France, 
with a view to avoiding as far as possible 
the exchange crisis at present prevalent: 

Goods are shipped and invoiced in dol- 
lars. The French firm does not send 
dollars or frances in payment, but de- 
posits with a local bank, for the ac- 
count of the American exporter, an 
amount in frances corresponding to the 
amount of the dollar invoice at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange. This amount is 
corrected every month to correspond- 
with the fluctuations in the rate of ex- 
change, i.e., if dollars rise, an additional 
deposit is made to cover the difference in 
exchange. 

New invoices are all dealt with in the 
same manner. An agreement has been 
made hetween the exporters and the im- 
porters for the transmission of the money 
deposited when the exchange rate shall 
have reached a level satisfactory to the 
importer. This agreement is for a period 
of two years, and if, at the end of that 
period, exchange has not fallen sufficient- 
ly to allow of the transmission of the 
money without loss to the importers, a 
further agreement will be negotiated be- 
tween the two parties. 

The money is deposited with a bank 
having correspondents in the United 
States, and the American exporter is en- 
abled, if required, to borrow money in the 
United States against deposits standing 
ta his credit in France. The French de- 
posit bearing interest, the American ex- 
porter incurs little or no expense in con- 
nection with his American loans, as the 
interest paid in France offsets that he 
may have to pay in the United States. 
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A more hopeful feeling pervades the 
milling industry of the Pacific North- 
west than has existed for a considerable 
period, due principally to two causes, 
namely, the improvement in oriental 
business and the approach of southeast- 
ern and eastern states markets to a 
workable price basis. 

Advancing wheat premiums in_ St. 
Louis territory above the government 
basis have created a demand for both 
Pacific soft wheats and soft wheat flour, 
and business in wheat and flour is be- 
ing worked. If Pacific No. 1 soft wheats 
continue to sell at 8@10c under No. 2 
red, basis East St. Louis, as they have 
been doing recently, a flour movement of 
considerable volume from Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho to the southeastern 
states is likely to take place, as flour 
stocks are not heavy in those markets, 
and Pacific flours can be delivered there 
at attractive prices. 

Oriental bids for flour have advanced 
25@35c bbl during the last two weeks, 
and a fair volume is being worked, in 


which most of the export mills are par-. 


ticipating, on the basis of $11.85, c.i-f., 
Hongkong. 

Soft wheat flour prices show no change 
for the week, quotations, basis 49’s, be- 
ing: family patent, $12.15 bbl; cut-off 
and straight, $11@11.40. 

Montana flour continues to advance, 
and all hard wheat flours have made sub- 
stantial gains during the week. Mon- 
tana standard patent is quoted, delivered 
here, basis 98’s, at $15.90@16.90 bbl; Da- 
kota standard patent, $16.25@17.15; 
Kansas standard, $14.35@14.85. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 52,800 47,160 89 
Last week ......... 52,800 39,855 75 
ROBP BBO ovccseccre 46,800 19,129 40 
Two years ago..... 46,800 38,510 82 
Three years ago.... 40,800 24,549 60 
Four years ago.... 40,800 29,261 72 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 


barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 57,000 57,290 100 
Last week ......... 57,000 32,595 54 
Pe GRD. oie 0.082600 57,000 19,371 33 
Two years ago..... 57,000 38,575 68 
Three years ago.... 57,000 31,323 54 
Four years ago..... 57,000 33,742 59 


CENTENNIAL TO BUILD AT SEATTLE 


The Centennial Mill Co. will at once 
begin the construction of a 1,000-bbl mill 
at Seattle on a site on the East Marginal 
Way acquired by the company in 1916. 
The plans for this mill have been long 
prepared, but its’ building has been de- 
ferred on account of war conditions. 
The mill is not situated on tidewater, be- 
ing intended for domestic trade, and the 
principal part of the company’s export 
trade will be taken care of by the 4,500- 
bbl mill at Tacoma, Wash. The new mill 
will be completed in time for the 1920 
crop. 

The mill will be erected at a cost of 
$500,000, and will have grain tank storage 
for 500,000 bus. The latest type of fire- 
proof construction will be used through- 
out the plant. 

Work will also be started at Spokane 
at once on a 1,000,000-bu elevator to cost 
$500,000, where the company now op- 
erates a 700-bbl mill and where it will 


later construct a new mill of about 1,500 
bbls capacity. 
NOTES 

No. 3 eastern yellow corn, prompt, is 
selling at $59 ton; 38-lb eastern white 
clipped oats, $63. 

The Cottonwood (Idaho) Milling & 
Elevator Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $250,000. 

Wheat premiums are again higher, be- 
ing as follows: blue-stem, $1.12@1.15 bu; 
Turkey, 90c; marquis, $1; soft winters, 
25@27e. 

The Washington Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation has been organized at Spokane, 
through which the farmers will co-operate 
in marketing wheat. Similar organiza- 
tions are planned for Oregon and Idaho. 





OREGON 

Porttann, Orecon, Jan. 17.—A fairly 
active movement in the local flour mar- 
ket is reported by the mills, but buying 
is not as heavy as it was following the 
recent advance. Prices continue firm, 
without change, hard wheat patents be- 
ing quoted at $12.35 and bakers at 
$12.95. 

Millfeed is steady, with a moderate de- 
mand. Mill-run is quoted in car lots at 
$45, rolled barley at $76, rolled oats at 
$69, scratch feed at $83 and cracked 
corn at $72. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 






Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week 42,600 24,984 58 
BIGGS WOON sce ccccs 42,600 24,087 56 
Year ¢ 40,500 37,017 86 
Two years ago .... 33,000 29,867 90 


The eastern demand for wheat subsid- 
ed, following Director Barnes’s state- 
ment, but holders at this end saw no 
reason for offering their grain cheaper. 
There was some inquiry during the week 
from coast mills, and the premiums bid 
showed little change from last week. 

There was practically no buying of 
coarse grains this week. Most of the 
local dealers are heavily stocked, particu- 
larly with barley and oats, and it was 
hard to get offers at the board sessions. 
Closing bids: sacked oats, $63@63.50 
ton; clipped oats, $60@62; bulk corn, 
$58.50@58.75; feed barley, $71; eastern 
bulk barley, $70. 

NOTES 

Four flour cargoes, worth about §3,- 
769,500, are scheduled to leave this port 
this month, in addition to 1,000 tons go- 
ing on another over-sea steamer. 

A permit for the construction of a 
flour mill at the St. Johns municipal ter- 
minal, to cost $125,000, was taken out 
this week by the Eagle Flour Milling Co. 
J. E. Case was named as the builder. 

J. M. Lownspate, 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Jan. 17.—The price 
of flour has advanced here during the 
last week. Family flour in quarters shows 
an increase of 60c bbl, or $13.40. Bakers 
flour in 100’s is 40c bbl over last week, 
or $14.40. The price of flour will prob- 
ably show more advances, as wheat is 
selling here at a premium. Kansas flour 
sold at $14.50@15 bbl, a number of re- 
sales being made around $14. There were 
light offerings of Utah and Idaho flour, 
prevailing prices being $13.50@14. 

There has been unusual activity in the 
office of the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration here in the sale of government 
flour to the local trade. The mills are 
also calling on it very heavily for wheat. 

About 100 cars of milo arrived this 
week, which congested the railroad yards 
here considerab ay, 


due to the limited © 


amount of storage space. The warehouses 
refused to accept the grain on track, 
claiming that the space had been re- 
served ty other regular customers, and 
asked the board of directors of the Grain 
Exchange for an emergency rate to take 
care of the situation. An inspector from 
the state railroad commission’s office was 
called to make a thorough investigation, 
and after doing so he informed the 
warehousemen that they must accept the 
grain that was offered, regardless of 
reservations made for regular customers. 
Enough space was secured to take care 
of the grain and relieve the congestion. 
* * 

C. F. G. Raikes, European manager 
of The Northwestern Miller, London, and 
Walter C. Tiffany, manager at Seattle, 
spent a few days here last week on their 
way to Minneapolis. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau, Jan. 17.—Some 
new business in flour this week. Buying, 
however, is very scattered, and confined 
largely to bakers seeking to provide an 
ample supply of hard wheat flour in an- 
ticipation of a firmer market. Mill prices 
generally are firm, and as follows: Min- 
nesota straight grade was quoted at 
$16.75@17 bbl; Dakota, $15@16; Mon- 


tana, $14.75@15.50; Kansas, $14.25@ 
14.80; Washington blue-stem straight 
grade, $12.75@13.25; cut-off, $10.75@ 
11.50. 


A somewhat firmer millfeed market ap- 
pears to have attracted increased offer- 
ings from the north coast and, while the 
quantity being offered is not large, lots 
in sufficient size to care for local require- 
ments are being received. Bran and mill- 
run are offered in car lots, delivered San 
Francisco, at $50@51.50 ton. 

NOTES 

Supervisor Andrew J. Gallagher has 
been selected for the position of city 
sealer of weights and measures, to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of Law- 
rence J. Dolan. 

Sacks and other containers as generally 
employed in delivery of wholesale lots of 
rice, beans, potatoes and farm products 
in general do not change ownership with 
the sale of the commodity, and, unless 
especially provided for, remain the prop- 
erty. of the seller. This ruling was made 
recently by Charles G. Johnson, state 
sealer of weights and measures, who said 
it overturned an established trade custom 
and affects the business practice followed 
by thousands of California farmers and 
jobbers. As the California laws require 
that commodities be sold by net weight, 
it is not intended to include the value or 
weight of the container, Johnson said. 
In retail transactions which directly af- 
fect householders, the new ruling will not 
be strictly applied, because of the com- 
paratively small property interests in- 
volved. R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont., Jan. 17.—Dull- 
ness has been the characteristic of the 
flour and feed market in Great Falls the 
past week. Quotations, while unchanged, 
have shown symptoms of softening. 

Shipment of 120,000 bus of wheat 
from the Canadian government elevator 
in Calgary to points where the Rocky 
Mountain Elevator Co. has plants, has 
been started, the company having bought 
the wheat for the farmers’ use in spring 
seeding. Payment was made Wednesday, 
Jan. 14, with a draft for $389,000, claimed 
to have been the largest draft ever drawn 
on a local firm. That paid for the wheat 
only, the price being $3.95 in the eleva- 
tor at Calgary. This wheat will go to 
the farmers buying in less than car lots 
at $3.75 bu. James H. Reid, assistant 
manager of the Rocky Mountain Ele- 
vator Co., and A. J. O’Neil, travelling 
superintendent of the company, are in 
Calgary making formal acceptance of 
the wheat. ‘The Canadian Wheat Board 
has declined a bid for more of the same 
wheat at the same price, but has offered 
to furnish No. 2 northern. 

NOTES 

The American Feed & Fibre Co., 
Brockton, is now operating, making a 
stock feed from flaxseed and other ma- 
terials. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. and the 
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Lake Milling Co., of Medicine Lake, have 


consolidated under the name of th 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., with A. L. Ten 
nis as manager. 

Great Falls now has a branch of th. 
Federal System of Bakeries with Eugen. 
G. Hayward as manager. The baker 
has a capacity of 2,000 loaves daily an, 
opened to a big business. 

H. N. Stockett, secretary of the Nort! 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, ha 
returned from a visit over Montana an 
a trip to Spokane. He reports th: 
Montana farmers are planning for 
large spring wheat acreage and that the 
will not be deterred by the price o 
seed. He says the Bitter Root country 
the Gallatin valley and the Flathead di: 
trict secured best returns in wheat la 
season. 

“Montana produced in 1919 approx 
mately 11,000,000 bus of wheat, accor: 


‘ing to Charles D. Greenfield, commissio: 


er of agriculture, who does not state t! 
yield in bushels but puts it as valued 

$25,214,000. According to local elevat« 
men, this yield is too high and some & 
clare the total was not above 6,000,0( 
bus. Mr. Greenfield’s estimates put tl 
crop yield for the state at $59,493,0( 
grown from 4,328,000 acres. One of t! 
surprising items is found in the corn er 
which is reported as worth $2,851,0/ 
from 128,000 acres. Flax is set down ; 
a value of $3,067,000 but the value px 
bushel is missing, decreasing the intere 
of the estimate. Joun A. Curry. 





Southeastern Millers Meet 

NaAsHviLte, Tenn., Jan. 20.—(Speci 
Telegram)—E. M. Kelly, president, an 
J. B. McLemore, secretary, have gone t 
Louisville, where they will attend tl 
annual meeting of the Southeastern Mil 
ers’ Association today. It is expect 
that the meeting will be of routine cha: 
acter. Officers for the year will be eleci 
ed. Few, if any, changes in the organiz 
tion are expected. 

The association had a prosperous ai 
satisfactory year in 1919. The outp 
for the last half of the year was pro! 
ably the largest for a similar period « 
any previous year. 





Joun Lerrer. 





Soo Canal—1919 Tonnage 


Lake commerce passing through the can 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontar 
for the season of 1919 (000’s omitted): 


EASTBOUND 


U. S. Can. 
= canal canal Tota 
6 Pee 4,890 3,198 8,0 
Wheat, bus .......... 88,436 25,299 113,7 
Other grain, bus...... 29,333 23,401 62,7 
Lumber, 1,000 ft ...... 233 11 2 
Copper, tons ......... 47 1i 
Iron ore, toms ........ 44,888 1,898 46,7 
Pig iron, tons ........ 3 1 
WOON COMO csicaicsas 26 26 
General merchandise, 

CORD 0c ce sb ccssrcere 43 21 
Passengers, number*.. 390 20,003 2 
Total freight, tons ... 49383 3,559 2 

WESTBOUND 
U. 8. Can, 
canal canal Tot 
Soft coal, tons ....... 11,187 275 11,4 
Hard coal, tons ...... 2,405 8 2,4 
Iron ore, tons ........ 137 ose 1 
Manufactured iron and 

steel, tone ......... 68 46 1 
GOR, SOM ccsvcoacsecs 79 15 
ll, CUMS a ccc cveciose 384 3 
BtoWe, COWS ssccvcsies 318 1 
General merchandise, 

me ree eee ee 246 232 4 
Passengers, number*.. 7,446 21,153 28,5 
Total freight, tons.... 14,825 579 15,4 


*Total number, i.e., 000’s not omitted. 





Canada—Lake Shipments, Fall of 1919 

Wheat shipped from Fort William a 
Port Arthur during the period of navigati 
between Sept. 1 (nmew-crop date) and D« 
12, 1919: 








Cargoes Bus 
In Canadian vessels ......... 304 62,257,¢ 

In United States vessels ..... 19 645,2 

WORMED 06k. nob Oh8'0 64/6000 090 323 62,902,8 

SO CUBS RIAE DOCU oo Kcrviiiccscdes 51,585,4 
To United States ports .......... 1,317,357 

52,902,8 

Same period 1918 .......+..eee0. 50,571,2 
Same period 1917 ..........+005 87,006,0:2 


Quantities of other grains shipped, 
bushels, between Sept. 1 and the close 
navigation: 


1919 191 
er MN a no 4.606 2d eM es as 9,145,176 “tr 
) a Pa era 3,676,988 $73,202 
Flaxseed, bus .......... 319,171 646,1 
Th Te sh dastebhwau ness 600,328 106,4 
Mixed grain, Ibs ........ 4,011,661 See 
Screenings, tons ........ 22,154 8,1 


Of these quantities 2,104,166 bus oat 
403,286 bus barley, 196,410 bus flaxseed an 
22,154 tons screenings went to United Stat 
ports. 


AOMDyna sc 
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VHEAT—Declined 15 @25c. 
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iotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JAN, 17 


OUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ng Minneapolis brands, % 
ks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
CHOBE: 6x cwchesvcebet reeves $15.55 @15.§ 





g patent, JUCO 2. ccvccecess's 15.10@15. 
gw GtFRRERUA, FUEO ce eccrcecs 13.85 @14. 
G CIOMED,. FERS. o ccscccveccns 9.15@ 9 


1d clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 6.45@ 6. 
mills’ spring patents, jute.. 14.60@14. 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





nt, southern, jute ......... $12.00@12.40 
ght, southern, jute ........ 11.50@11.90 
, southern, jute .......-0.+ 9.00@ 9.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
patent, Kansas, jute ...... $13.25@14.50 
nt, 96 POF COME .coccccvsece 12.50 @13.50 
Kansas, jute .......-.+0. 9.50 @10.00 


RYE FLOUR 

flour, white, jute, per bbl....$9.15@9.35 
flour, standard, jute 8.95 @9.05 
HEAT—Spring wheats were unsettled, 
the close lower than last week. Win- 
receded moderately, although offerings 
not large. Range for week, with com- 
ons: 


This week Last week Last year 


hard... ...@275 260@275 227@228% 


hard... 266@275 258@275 226@228% 
red..... -@... «..@270 242@245 
red, 260@270 238@243 


269@270 
nor, 8.. .-.@.. 
nor, s.. 310@320 
dk nor. 313@350 335@349 231@232 

RN—Premiums on cash corn receded 
, with larger offerings and an irregular 


226@231 
223@231 


315 @330 
327@332 


nd. At the close, cereal and milling 
sts from Michigan, Indianapolis, Cin- 
ti and Louisville were in the market, 


id white corn to almost the same prices 
low. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


x...186 @143 132 @145124 @135 
x...188 @145% 133%@148126 @139 
x...140% @147 137 @152130 @140 
x...144 @151 140 @152136 @138 
-136 @142 140 @146124 @136 
--1388 @146 133% @149130 @139 
--140 @147% 137% @154134 @142 
--146 @153 142 @158138 @146% 
-143%@150 140 @154133%@145 


\TS—-Domestic demand active, and cash 
ers here are closely sold up. Premiums 
advanced to 4% @5c over May for No. 2 


and 3%@4c over for No. 3 white. 
; This week Last week Last year 
{wh 88 @86% 84% @87% 63 @68% 


@87% 67 @70% 

67% @71 
++-@70% 
o@.iace 


}wh 83% @87% 84 
ard coe Gs oe.8 0900 awe s 
wh 84% @88 85% @88% 
wh 86 @88 85% @88% 
Y E—Liquidation and short 
d prices down, and May closed 7c lower 
the week. The range on No, 2 cash 
was $1.76@1.83%, and closed at $1.76%. 
closed at $1.77%, July at $1.68. Ex- 
business was large, mostly at 11%@12c 
Chicago May, track, Baltimore. 
\RLEY—tTrading good and prices lower, 
ilators being the best sellers. The 
hwest was a free seller late in the week. 
ing ranged $1.45@1.60, and _ closed 
nd $1.48@1.58. May closed at $1.48%. 
RN GOODS—tTrade liberal. Corn flour 
@3.77% per 100 lbs; cream meal, $3.82% 


selling 


yellow granulated; bolted, $3.70; white 
ulated, $3.67%; pearl hominy, $3.72%; 
ulated, $3.67%,—all in car lots. Rolled 


$4.50 per 90-lb sack. 
EEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


ceipts and shipments of flour and grain 
the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— ~ 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
r, Wiles .s 331 147 166 94 
at, bus. 504 799 849 675 
bus...... 2,303 2,602 876 742 
BOB S.v ae vs 1,947 1,620 1,609 1,349 
bus... 199 228 223 9 
y, bus 244 565 11} 244 





MILWAUKEE, JAN. 17 


,OUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
f.o.b. Milwaukee: e 
g patent, cotton .......... $15.20@15.90 
ig straight, cotton ......... 13.60 @14.50 
CleAP, COETOM foc ccccccecrs 10.15 @10.50 
flour, white, cotton ........ 10.25 @10.50 
flour, straight, cotton ...... 10.00 @10.25 
flour, dark, cotton ......... 7.00@ 8.00 
sas patent, cottom .......... 15.00 @15.25 
flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... seeee@ 3.85 
meal, 100 Ibs, cotton...... oeeee@ 3.80 
grits, 100 lbs, cotton...... eeoes@ 3.75 
ILLFEED—Steady. Standard bran, $44 
50; standard fine middlings, $45@46; rye 
Aaur a 


, $45: red dog, $59.50 0; mid- 
gs, $52@53; oil meal, $82.50; hominy 
$63,—all in 100-1b sacks. 


nour 


Demand was 
1 for the best grades of milling; low- 
ies were dull and neglected. No. 1 
hern, $3.15@3.40; No. 2, $3.05@3.30; 
3, $2.80@3.20. Receipts, 67 cars. 


ARLEY—Down 5@é6c, with buyers hold- 





off. Receipts, 174 cars. Lower prices 
with receipts small. No. 3, 


$1.48@1.60; feed and 


ing 
are looked for, 
$1.58@1.65; No. 4, 
rejected, $1.35@1.50. 

RYE—Declined 5@6c for the week. Re- 
ceipts, 119 cars. The call was good at all 
times, and offerings were absorbed by ship- 
pers. Millers out of the market. No. 1, 
$1.77 % @1.84; No, 2, $1.77@1.84; No. 3, $1.73 
@1.83. 


CORN—Weak, selling off 4@5c for the 
week. Receipts, 193 cars. The movement 
continues fair, and prospects are for it te 
increase. No. 3 yellow, $1.45@1.49; No. 4 
yellow, $1.40@1.45; No. 3 mixed, $1.43@ 
1.48; No. 3 white, $1.46@1.49. 

OATS—Advanced 1@1%c. Receipts, 239 
cars. Demand was good from millers for 
heavy, and shippers took all grades. No. 2 


white, 86@88%c; No. 3 white, 85@88c; No. 4 
white, 84@87 ec. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls.... 17,875 10,910 21,750 658,740 
Wheat, bus... 89,780 322,400 95,480 169,690 
Corn, bus..... 268,280 168,840 143,970 30,883 
Oats, bu’s..... 528,190 472,640 289,450 525,148 
Barley, bus... 271,610 827,730 74,480 139,835 
Rye, bus...... 160,650 322,575 124,860 1,275 
Feed, tons.... 1,440 1,271 3,722 5,104 


DULUTH, JAN, 17 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 





Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

Pamlly patent ..ccscccosesecves $14.20@14.45 
BOE DRSORE 2p cz oct ice coewers 13.95 @14.20 
WONG, SHE, SUED once vbcesepvsce 9.75@10.00 
Second clear, jute .......eeeees 7.00@ 7.50 
BOG. 3 POUROlR .cccsscvicsenses 13.25 @13.50 
POUPUEE PATO «occ icccrcesetvere 13.00@13.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 





Bees. BGR 6 vcs ee ccc cesveusecssers $4.75 
ee Se GU: ot cb ise oben eee eSebWO0e 5.20 
Deh. OS GREE FPO hoc cect essdsceboeviawe 3.30 
Bees. © WFO ececstcevdes “sh 0 4% eae ed ore 4.25 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbIs 1919 bbis 1918 bbis 
Jan, 17..26,400 Jan. 18.. 8,900 Jan. 19..25,230 
Jan. 10..22,330 Jan. 11..18,725 Jan. 12..28,335 
Jan. 3... 6,945 Jan. 4... 6,150 Jan. 6...12,165 
1919 bbis 1918 bbls 1917 bbls 
Dec, 27..20,190 Dec. 28..12,910 Dec. 29..16,600 
WHEAT—Railing out by the Grain Cor- 


poration caused a shrinkage in elevator sup- 
plies. Decrease was principally in durum, 
and further reduction in it is expected, as 
considerable volume is still under contract 
to go out. Cash business was limited by 
small receipts. Premiums on spring grades 
were down 5@20c; durum, 10c_ stronger. 
Little durum arrived. 

PRICES, STOCKS 

Closing coarse grain prices, 
cents per bushel: 


AND MOVEMENT 
on track, in 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No, 2 Barley 
Sth: BO aves 81% @84% 181% 128@156 
Jan, 12 ..... 81% @84% 181% 130@157 
Jan. 18 ..... 79% @82% 177% 128@157 
Jan, 14 ..... 80% @83% 180% 128 @157 
SOR, 16 cvcce 80% @83% 180% 128 @157 
Jan, 16 ..... 80 @8s&3 177% 126@154 
eam. BF scces 80% @83% 175% 123@151 
Jan. 18, 1919 65% @65% 156 82@ 89 


in Duluth-Superior 
in bushels: 


Stocks of coarse grain 
elevators (000’s omitted), 


-—Domestic—, -—-Bonded——, 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
COMES. cccscne 239 316 25 e° 3 5 
Rye 4,684 1,524 65 os — 
Barley 20 758 324 5 77 2 
Flaxseed .. 82 95 79 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 17, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 





1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor |} 
1, 2 nor } 16 9,467 348 2 744 48 
2dk nor J 
3 dk nor 
3 nor j 12 341 11 14 42 4 
All other 
spring 305 2,272 224 17 119 
lam dur | 
1,2dur jf 355 3,405 64 1 197 2 
All other 
durum ..1,549 4,581 315 6 57 4 
Winter .... 15 1,733 43 3 91 1 
Mixed ..... 7 ° es 21 336 14 
Totals ...2,259 21,799 1,005 64 1,586 73 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 37 1,112 288 11 48 86 
Durum 25 770 6 163 $e 
Winter .... 45 187 1 ‘ 
Totals 107 2,069 245 174 48 
CO eee 6 14 11 15 4 
RYO wccecse 410 405 21 9 es 
Barley 5 99 71 94 a6 
Bonded... és +> v és ea 1 
Flaxseed .. 16 45 13 10 113 2 


FLAXSEED—Interest was mainly confined 
to new May future. Other deliveries neglect- 
ed. Operations slowed down, with neither 
buyers nor sellers forcing matters. New con- 
tracts 8@llc higher than close of Jan. 10; 





lower. Cash quiet under 
light receipts. At one time premium for it 
was nearly wiped out. Stiffened later, and 
closed at January price to 7c over. Arrive 
quoted le over January delivery. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Old contracts— 
Opening 


distant ones, 2@8c 


7~——Close——_, 
Jan, 18 


Jan.12 High Low Jan. 17 1919 
, Se ee Die er Biews $3.40 
Feb. ‘dee ives re 3.38 
May 4.74 4.60 4.62 3.38 
New contracts— Close 
Opening Jan. 17 
Jan.12 High Low 1920 
January Discs ; $5.08 
February 5.06 
May ..ccccncce 4.56 
SUF cawecvesve 4.46 





FLOUR—Spring first patent $14.50@15.70, 
standard $13.80@14.30, first clear $9.50@10; 
hard winter patent $13.60@14.20, straight 


$12.50@13.50, first clear $9.50@9.80; soft 
winter patent $12@13, straight $11.50@12, 
first clear $9.30@9.75. 

MILLFEED—Hard winter bran $43, soft 


$44.50; brown shorts $47, gray shorts $50. 
White and yellow hominy feed sold at 
$61.50; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $42.50@46; oat 


feed, $30. 
WHEAT—Demand quiet, and prices 2@4ic 


lower. Receipts, 233 cars, against 156 last 
week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.74@2.78; 
No. 3 red, $2.65@2.66; No. 4 red, $2.52; No, 1 


hard, $2.50. 
CORN—Prices 2@4c lower; demand quiet. 


Receipts, 495 cars, against 385. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, $1.47; No. 4 corn, $1.44; 
No. 8 yellow, $1.48; No. 4 yellow, $1.45@ 


1.47; No. 5 yellow, $1.42; No. 3 white, $1.58: 
No. 4 white, $1.49@1.50. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 
sacks: corn meal, $3.70; cream meal, 
grits and hominy, $4. 

OATS—Receipts, 288 cars, against 220. In 


100-lb 
$3.90; 


slow demand at unchanged prices. Closing 
prices: standard, 88% @89c; No. 3 white, 88 


@88% mixed, 


87%Cc; 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Shipments— 


No: 2 mixed, 874%c; No. 3 


No. 4 mixed, 86c. 





-~Receipts— 





1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 142,290 50,620 121,440 54,960 
Wheat, bus.. 416,400 435,600 2 880 239,440 
Corn, bus.... 856,700 1,089,400 270,760 389,570 
Oats, bus.... 910,000 686,000 522,580 312,810 
Rye, bus..... 8,800 .G00. BB,FOe svece 
Barley, bus.. 4,800 44,800 4,210 4,710 





KANSAS CITY, JAN. 17 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PAOCOME ccccsccccvcscveevctecces $14.25 @15.00 

ROLLE EEE CCL 13.35@14.15 

2 eS Bee er ee 8.50@10.90 

Second clear .....ccccccccecese 6.95@ 8.10 
MILLFEED—Demand unchanged. Bran 


quotations slightly higher. Quotations: 

bran, $40@41; flour middlings, $46@49; 

standard middlings, $44@46. 
WHEAT—Today’s market unchanged. 








Considerable carry-over in both hard and 
red. Late demand improved. Cash prices: 
hard: No. 1 $2.98@3.03, medium $2.82@2.98; 
No. 2 $2.96@3, medium $2.80@2.96; No. 3 
$2.94@2.98, medium $2.73@2.95; No. 4 $2.86 
@ 2.90, medium $2.71@2.90. Red: No. 1, $2.73 
@2.75; No. 2 $2.70@2.71; No. 3 $2.67@2.68 


No. 4 $2.61@2.63. 

CORN—Market today 
lower. Decline of 2c on No. 3 yellow. Sales 
slow. Fairly large carry-over. Cash prices: 
white, No. 2 $1.50@1.52, No. 3 $1.49@1.50, 
No. 4 $1.44@1.46, No. 5 $1.39@1.41. Yellow, 
No. 2 $1.50@1.51, No. 3 $1.49, No. 4 $1.44@ 
1.46, No, 5 $1.42@1.44. Mixed, No. 2 $1.48@ 
1.50, No. 3 $1.45@1.47, No. 4 $1.40, No. 5 
$1.38 @1.40. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS 
7—Receipts—, 
1 


unchanged to 2c 


AND SHIPMENTS 
--Shipments— 





920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.1,630,800 249,750 1,100,250 421,200 
Corn, bus... 243,750 440,000 136,250 307,500 
Oats, bus... 173,400 170,000 162,000 247,500 
Rye, bus.... 13,200 7,700 S1,800 .vece 
Barley, bus. 87,000 66,000 74,675 42,900 
Bran, tons. 440 39,000 2,300 
Hay, tons.. 5,928 3,080 1,620 
Flour, bbls.. 10,400 9,684 47,125 
BALTIMORE, JAN. 17 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............ $14.50@15.25 
Hard winter patent ........... 13.75 @14.50 
Soft winter patent ............. 12.00 @12.25 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.75 @14.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.00@13.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 10.75@11.00 
Rye flour, white ..........+-++. 10.00 @10.25 
Rye flour, standard ..........+.. 9.50@10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... «oe» @14,50 
City mills’ blended patent...... . ~@14.00 
City mills’ winter patent ....... «ees - @12.50 
City mills’ winter straight...... «eee s @12.25 
MILLFEED—Unchanged and quiet. Quo- 


tations, in 100-Ilb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$48@48.50; soft winter bran, $49@49.50; 
standard middlings, $49@50; flour middlings, 
$57@58; red dog, $63@64; city mills’ bran 
and middlings, $50@651. 


WHEAT—Easier; 
movement moderate. Receipts, 
exports, 89,873; stock, 307,953. 
which sales of week were made: 
winter, $2.64; No. 5 red winter, 
2.53, $2.51%, $2.47; southern red 
garlicky, by sample, $2.25@2.50. 

CORN—Steady; movement increasing, de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 165,783 bus; exports, 
2,000; stock, 199,739. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.62, nominal; 
range of car lots, track and elevator, $1.55% 
@1.62; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7.50. 


demand less urgent, 
119,590 bus; 
Prices at 
No, 2 red 
garlicky, 
winter, 


OATS—Lower; demand irregular, move- 
ment small. Receipts, 26,984 bus; stock, 
283,477. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 93%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 92%c. 

RYE—Declined 6c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 303,057 bus; stock, 640,717. 


Closing price of No. 2 western for 


$1.90, nominal. 


export, 


PHILADELPHIA, JAN, 17 


FLOUR—Receipts, 300 bbls, and 7,487,961 
lbs in sacks. No exports. Quotations, per 
196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ............. $15.90@16.25 
Hard winter patent ............ 14.50@15.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 14.90@15.25 
Hard winter straight .......... 14.00@14.50 


10.75 @11.25 
10965 @11.00 


Soft winter straight, western... 
Soft winter straight, near-by... 


Sores BUNS GOOF oc iviisccsiorss 10.75 @11.25 
RS BOUP, WES sc cicccevesvese 10.45 @10.60 


WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 
169,183 bus; exports, 292,038; stock, 530,437. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 


ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 


and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No, 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1, 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow, and 
market declined 2@8c. Receipts, 94,713 bus; 
stock, 55,921. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: new, as to quality and location, $1.56 
@1.66, the latter for No. 3 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and weaker in sym- 
pathy with downward movement of raw ma- 


terial. Values: largely nominal. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy.....$....@3.65 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... -@3 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... ....@$ 
White table meal, fancy ..... -@3 
White corn flour, fancy ........ eos MB. 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ....... 3.50@ 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. ....@ 





Pearl hominy and grits, cases... ....@3 


MILLFEED—Inactive, and prices favored 
buyers. Quotations: 
ok Bo REET eee oe rere $49.00 @49.50 
Gece WERter BOOM a0 nc cwevvésions 50.00 @50.50 
Standard middlings ............ 49.00 @50.00 
Pee SEED CR vecvvaeecec ed 57.00 @58.00 
SERME BOOED ootae evEKeesaecdbedn 51.50@52.50 
Pe MR- BA ches eRe hase 6 be aur 62.00 @63.00 

OATS—Demand only moderate, but market 
firm and lic higher under scarcity. Receipts, 
70,924 bus; stock, 190,259. Quotations: 
Bey ESE Fis noe domme 6 Fades 97% @98 
eB Bee eS ryre mee oe 96 @96% 
Bey SB WED | 6 xbe cave exe cekes- bee 95 @95% 


OATMEAL 
strength of 
Quotations: 


Firmly held in sympathy with 
raw material, but trade quiet. 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$5.43; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-Ib sacks, $9.90; patent, cut, two 100-Ib 
sacks, $10.41@12.07; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 





TOLEDO, JAN. 17 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $12.30@12.35. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $47.00 @48.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 50.50@52.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 54.00 @56.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ + eee» @80.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@13.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 35 cars, 8 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 51 cars, 15 contract. 
OATS 39 contract. 


-Receipts, 44 cars, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
—Receipts --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus... 50,400 42,000 77,485 15,800 
Corn, BUS... 63,750 79,250 23,335 37,860 
Oats, bus..... 92,200 129,950 33,780 75,100 


NEW YORK, JAN. 17 
FLOUR—Unsettled and easier, owing to 
warning by Julius Barnes of unusual hazards 
when government control is removed in June. 
Resellers offer freely at 50c@$1 under mill 
prices. Quotations: first patents, $14.75@15; 
second patents, $14@14.50; first clears, $9.25 


@11; soft winter straights, $10.75@11.25; 
hard winter straights, $13.75@14.75; first 
clears, $9.25@11; rye, $8.50@9.75,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 160,000 bbls. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 232,400 bus. 

CORN—Improved car situation and lower 
prices in the West gave market an easier 
tone, although it was feared that regulations 
in Chicago giving wheat 70 per cent of cars 
will restrict movement eastward. Quota- 
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tions: No. 2 yellow, $1.66%; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.63%; No. 2 mixed, $1.65%. Receipts, 
46,200 bus. 

OATS—Easier, owing to less active export 
demand on account of weak foreign ex- 
change and scarcity of cars to move grain 
to seaboard. Quotations ranged 97% @99c, 
according to quality. Receipts, 228,000 bus. 


BUFFALO, JAN, 17 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 








loads: Spring 
Best patent spring .........+.++$.+.--@15.20 
Bakers patent .......cccccccere eves + @15.85 
PATHE CIOBE occ ccesccccvcccces . - @10.85 
Graham four .....ccscccese es -@15.10 
Rye, pure white ..........- as --@10,55 
Rye, straight ......cccescescsee --@ 9.95 
“Sacked 

TOPOM, PEF TOM .cdcccccccccceree - @45.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... - @46.00 
BMimed feed ...ccccccscrccceceee - @54.00 
Flour middlings ..........+ee+5 - @54.50 
Red dog, per ton .......--. eceue . .00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 75. 00@ 76.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... «+» @64.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........- -«@65.00 
Hominy feed .....cccccsscccess - @65.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent 

BROMGE ce cect eee scecccesveces +» @77.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... - @80.50 
OR meal, POT tOM 2... cescccceee - @76.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks ... i 45@ 4.50 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton - @33.00 


WHEAT—Only a few cars were offered 
here, and local millers would not pay the 
high prices asked. 

CORN—Light receipts. With a good de- 
mand, the market closed 2c higher than last 
week. Closing: No. 1 yellow, $1.63; No. 2 
yellow, $1.62; No. 3 yellow, $1.60; No. 4 
yellow, $1.56; No. 5 yellow, $1.52; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.45@1.47,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Scarce all week, and closed strong. 
Buyers were in need of track oats, and there 
was no demand for store offerings. Closing: 
No. 1 white, 92%c; No. 2 white, 92c; No. 3 
white, 91c; No. 4 white, 90c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—No sales, and offerings light. 
Quotations: malting, $1.66@1.72; feed, $1.55 
@1.62,—on track or in store. 

RYE—Sales were made at $1.90, but buy- 
ers at the close today were not in the mar- 
ket above $1.82, on track, through billed. 





BOSTON, JAN. 17 

FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short....$16.00@ 16.50 
Spring patents, standard ....... 14.75 @16.25 
Spring first clears ........+++05 5 7 
Hard winter patents ..........+. 
Soft winter patents ............ 12.00@1% 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.25@11.75 
Soft winter clears ........-0+66 11.00 @11.75 
Grain Corporation straights .... 10.25@10.43 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with no ma- 
terial change in prices. Spring bran, $49; 
winter bran, $50; middlings, $50.50@55 
mixed feed, $51@56; red dog, $64; second 
clear, $65; gluten feed, $75.12; hominy feed, 
$67.50; oat hulls, reground, $32; stock feed, 
$63.50; cottonseed meal, $79@82,—all in 
100's. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Demand slow, with 
prices unchanged. White corn flour, $4.25; 
white corn meal, $4.25; hominy grits and 
samp, $4.25; yellow granulated corn meal, 
$3.80; bolted, $3.75; feeding, $3 @3.05; 
cracked corn, $3.05@3.10,—all in 100’s 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with the mar- 
ket firmly held at $4.65 for rolled and $5.34 
for cut and ground, in 9$0-lb sacks, 

RYE FLOUR-—Quiet demand, with the 
market firmly held at $10.25@10.60 for white 
patent and $9.75@10 for standard, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


13.00@15.50 








-—Receipts r-—— Stocks——, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... . 3 BSG4R  céces cores 
Wheat, bus...2 499,545 356,840 4,077 
Corn, bus..... BGG Avexe 3,570 8,356 
Oats, bus..... 20,820 42,700 270,930 560,925 
Meee; DUR ccee 1,986 cesve 43,638 6,930 
Barley, bus... ..... POG BGS. cv ccss 
Millfeed, tons. ..... TO “spies” wenss 
Corn meal, bbls Se Soben Petes § eainsc 


Oatmeal, cases. 170 2 
Oatmeal, sacks. 1,930 WiGee. eceer evese 

*Includes 630 bbls for export, compared 
with 44,820 in 1919. 

Exports from Boston during the week: 
to Liverpool, 232,730 bus wheat; to Glasgow, 
108,449. 

MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 20 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $15.00@15.70 
Standard patent .............+: 14.50 @15.20 
MEET POMEOMS bcc cco rcccevcctes 14.00@14.70 
Wancy clear, jute ........ceccee 10.05 @10.30 
WIEOt CLOT, JUL ces cccecccenss 9.25@ 9.50 
REGUNGL, GOONS, JUGS cccsvcccnccee 6.00@ 6.20 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (Jan, 20), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ...........+. $12.70@12.90 
CE Se err re 10.50 @ 10,90 
MEE aes caceeeesscaceadvcesioos seeee@ 6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 


ms BE... wccces 238,355 221,760 200,905 
Jan. 17... 386,280 244,965 283,925 274,690 
Jan, 10... 430,390 297,265 294,210 296,970 
Jan. 3.... 432,030 309,270 371,195 258,755 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
SRE. sata” “c<8e bie 51,930 5,595 
Jan, 17... eer 24,915 20,045 
Jan. 10... 1,615 67,840 20,070 25,560 


Jan. 8.... 6,110 118,700 14,815 16,105 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Dec. 6.. 63 66,485 226,370 285,175 1,100 28,965 
Dec. 13. 62 65,435 218,495 285,650 ++. 21,635 
Dec, 20. 64 69,610 230,740 279,905 400 19,915 
Dec, 27. 63 69,160 180,505 207,425 ++. 18,420 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Jan. 3. 62 67,960 215,900 217,100 255 56,020 
Jan. 10. 59 65,645 204,065 221,935 305 2,000 


51 54,370 175,295 156,405 e+e 8,176 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 

day (Jan. 20), prompt shipment, per 2,000 

lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 

by brokers: 


Jan, 17. 


Jan. 20 Year ago 
) i EE PEE $41.50@42.00 $48.00@49.00 
Stand. middlings.. 44.00@44.50 48.00@49.00 
Flour middlings... 51.00@52.00 64.00@55.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 59.00@60.00 60.00@61.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $58.00@58.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.00@58.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.25@58.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 58.50@59.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@43.00 
White corn meal, granulatedft.. ing 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowt ......ccccees 4.20@ 4.25 
Rye flour, white, 98 Ibs*........ 9.45@ 9.55 
Rye flour, pure dark, 98 lbs*.... 7.80@ 7.90 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 11.70@11.80 
‘Graham, standard, bblft ........ 11.50@11.60 
BEN GENT”. o's 5 06.0:00.9:0.060 v0 088 «++ @ 4,60 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 24.00@30.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 27.00@32.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 26.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 32.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 42.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00 @37.00 
Rtecleaned flaxseed screenings... 37.00@60.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 30.00@35.00 
Linseed Ol} Meal® 2... cccrevioes «eee « @82.50 

*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs, tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


ca Mpls—  -——Duluth— 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 








Jan. 13 5.20 5.19% 5.17 4.65 
Jan, 14 5.10% 5.10% 5.08 4.57 
Jan, 15 5.08% 5.13 5.08 4.59% 
Jan, 16 .. 08% 5.10% 5.08 4.60 
Jan. 17 .. 5.08 % 5.11% 5.08 4.56 
Jan. 19 . 5.08% 5.11% 5.08 4.56 


Reteinte of Haveeed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000's omitted): 

rc Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 65 191 144 25 60 96 
Duluth..... 16 45 13 82 95 79 





Totals.... 81 236 157 107 155 175 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan. 17, 
1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts— -Shipments— 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 











Minneapolis ....2,481 3,252 276 1,269 
DGIUtR ccscsce 890 2,817 609 2,661 
Weta ..<ssec cere 6,069 885 3,930 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
a eee 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
PE. Gabeeaswseeh ceeke 2.21% 2.18% 
pf ee eee 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Tt Be 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
ROG WIRE? occ cicccesye 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 18 Jan. 19 
Jan.17Jan.10 1919 1918 





WO, 2 GOER wc ccs 501 496 2,807 eee 
No. 1 northern.. 75 69 12,331 ese 
No, 2 northern.. 9 7 1,568 coe 
OERCHH 6 cccccces 8,142 8,040 6,885 eee 
ee 8,726 8,612 23,591 488 
BR BERT ves sce 12,345 12,483 re | os 
EM 2OLG . ovavsins 14,637 14,273 
Bh TORS cae seve 17,547 17,810 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 18 Jan. 19 
Jan. 17 Jan. 10 1919 1918 


Pre eree so 200 186 25 98 
GAS ccasccccss 3,438 3,498 860 1,282 
Barley «cess. 845 877 1,889 1,043 
MR SRd6 a eck are 5,522 6,015 3,462 534 
Flaxseed ..... ° 25 33 60 96 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Jan, 18 
Jan.17 Jan. 10 1919 
Wheat, bus ...... 2,393,160 2,266,250 1,181,880 
Flour, bbls ...... 15,382 32,231 22,321 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,843 2,504 5,924 
Corn, bus ........ 259,550 232,900 540,160 
Oats, bus ........ 334,400 846,840 976,800 
Barley, bus ...... 259,440 182,880 860,250 
Rye, bus ....... . 248,500 162,140 305,230 
Flaxseed, bus.... 64,960 61,230 190,800 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Jan. 1 
Jan.17 Jan. 10 1919 


Wheat, bus ...... 890,090 834,820 779,160 
Flour, bbis ...... 507,780 476,301 308,620 
Millstuff, tons ... 14,054 19,299 12,810 
Corn, bus ........ 248,160 210,630 284,160 
Oats, bus ........ 593,880 518,000 859,040 
Barley, bus ..... - 254,540 255,960 448,380 
Rye, bus ..... +++ 687,660 631,080 87,100 


Flaxseed, bus .... 5,050 3,540 50,680 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
13. 140@142 79% @81%174 @1i74% 122@153 
14. 140@142 80% @82% 177% @178% 123@154 
15. 140@142 81% @82% 176% @177% 121@153 
16. 139@142 80% @81% 174 @175 120@150 
17. 188@142 81 @82%172 @172% 120@147 
19. 138@142 814% @82% 167% @168% 118@145 





Duluth-Superior Flour Output 
Output of flour by Duluth-Superior mills, 
by months and calendar years, in barrels 


(000’s omitted): 
1919 1918 1917 1916 








SORGRTF cccses 46 93 46 127 
February ...... 48 65 41 103 
i errr 56 80 72 98 
p | Pee ee 101 72 61 101 
BM 0s bands ies 170 41 100 77 
WURO cacccscans 112 60 117 65 
Be -aresannces 49 27 84 97 
PE. kc ceive 64 43 72 101 
September .... 93 79 118 123 
October ....... 127 131 1417 127 
November ..... 139 101 161 139 
December ..... 113 93 159 115 

TORI oa cces 1,118 885 1,148 1,273 





Minneapolis—Oats Movement by Routes 


Yearly receipts and shipments of oats from 
Minneapolis, by calendar years, by routes, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 








1919 1918 1917 1916 

C., M. & St. P.... 3,724 8,895 4,642 6,937 
C., St. P., M. & O. 7,759 14,811 11,456 11,4381 
M. & St. Le....0. - 1,316 2,674 1,716 1,955 
Great Northern... 8,058 11,100 7,294 12,566 
Northern Pacific.. 1,395 1,529 1,069 4,367 
GC Gy Wee cotsoers 599 1,108 455 484 
Oi Bh SB Gicccese 4 36 2 2 
Me ee 1,655 1,999 1,367 4,526 
Rock Island ..... 418 1,909 1,381 1,256 
Luce Lime ......+% eee 4 eee éée 
yoo) wre ee 24,928 44,065 29,882 42,526 

SHIPMENTS 

1919 1918 1917 1916 

Cy, aa & B.P: 3,577 7,979 6,184 6,075 
C.. St. P., M. & O. 3,034 6,513 9,165 18,454 
ME, & B.. Bascccias 1,544 6,336 3,767 2,195 
Great Northern.. 2,541 38,257 2,241 604 
Northern Pacific. 2,589 3,900 2,181 218 
Chi. Gt, Western. 3,585 3,652 1,585 4,170 
Cin BB Qi cecces 791 3,097 3,093 4,071 
BOR. éowsiassevees 2,174 10,198 6,531 2,977 
Rock Island ..... 1,908 1,159 2,573 1,319 
Minn, Transfer 3 coe 30 5,320 
TORRID ccsccsees 21,745 45,091 37,350 40,089 





Minneapolis—Corn Movement by Routes 
Yearly receipts and shipments of corn 
from Minneapolis, by calendar years, by 
routes, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
RECEIPTS 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
C., M. & St. P... 1,772 3,784 2,055 2,508 


C., St. P., M. & O. 4,456 6,386 3,451 2,497 





we & WR. Kos vccccs 1,310 1,562 924 761 
Great Northern... 772 3,278 1,189 1,442 
Northern Pacific. 33 14. 4 16 
Chi. Gt. Western. 129 789 $2 124 
Cin Bre B Qi cr ccies 19 203 9 5 
BOO  crcodecccsccs 63 40 30 23 
Rock Island ..... 221 471 421 105 
Minn, Transfer .. eke eas ove 56 
Luce Line ....... 17 5 é eee 
TOCRIS acccccecs 8,792 16,527 8,065 7,536 
SHIPMENTS 
1919 1918 1917 1916 


C., M. & St. P.... 934 1,672 769 965 
C., St. P., M. & O. 1,557 2,130 1,611 2,005 











Mh, @ Bh. Boi veeces 129 310 193 83 
Great Northern... 787 1,343 635 546 
Northern Pacific. 752 1,315 703 614 
Chi. Gt. Western. 64 322 107 59 
Cu, Bh. O Gi vcnscs 142 279 152 63 
Bad ccacvore dence 533 2,003 2,406 733 
Rock Island ..... 363 549 135 82 
Minn. Transfer .. 15 5 79 110 

TORS .ocvvcore 5,277 9,928 6,790 56,260 





Minneapolis—Grain and Flour Movement 
Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis by 
calendar years (000’s omitted): 
RECEIPTS 
1919 1918 1917 1916 


Wheat, bus... 110,724 111,885 101,021 130,405 


Flour, bblis.... 1,200 750 888 900 
Millstuff, tons 134 75 70 79 
Corn, bus..... 8,792 16,527 8,065 7,536 
Oats, bus..... 24,928 44,065 29,382 42,526 
Barley, bus... 33,637 32,715 27,791 37,588 
Rye, bus...... 13,047 13,234 9,213 7,297 
Flaxseed, bus. 6,898 6,291 6,026 8,892 
SHIPMENTS 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus... 41,287 19,571 383,396 40,062 
Flour, bbie.... 19,511 19,098 17,965 19,177 
Millstuff, tons 823 667 750 707 
Corn, bus..... 5,277 9,928 6,790 5,260 
Oats, bus..... 21,745 45,091 37,350 40,089 
Barley, bus... 30,596 23,243 28,912 32,699 
Rye, bus...... 8,104 5,632 4,802 5,727 
Flaxseed, bus. 1,258 1,002 1,172 1,164 





January 21, 1920 


Minneapolis—Wheat Movement by Routes 

Yearly wheat receipts and shipments at 
Minneapolis, by calendar years, by routes, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


RECEIPTS 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
C., M. & St. P. 16,021 26,835 18,060 23,711 
C., 2S P., M. 
i eee 13,507 11,690 7,024 10,047 
M. & St. L.... 4,981 7,486 6,118 7119 
Gt. Northern... 31,898 31,089 34,554 39,650 
North. Pacific. 13,037 12,409 14,371 18/1%9 





Great Western 8,531 2,544 1,622 4,¢ 
C., B. & Q.... 1,604 398 94 950 
| re «++ 13,779 15,305 18,344 23,4 
Rock Island .. 7,219 3,779 1,501 2 
Minn. Transfer eee ese cee 0 
Luce Line .... 197 401 155 

Totals ....2. 110,724 111,885 101,021 130,4 


SHIPMENTS 
1919 1918 1917 19 
C., M. & St. P. 14,927 7,815 6,707 9,3 
C., St. P., M. 


B QL cavcsee 8,910 3,758 8,831 11,3 
77 





3 1 

M. & St: L.... 5,304 1,9 4.552 5,149 
Gt. Northern... 1,702 1,198 3,511 2 ) 
North. Pacific. 1,401 586 951 % 
at. Western .. 2,773 1,452 2,276 2,9 
C., & Q.. 3,229 1,621 2,855 2 
Serre » 1,490 686 1,996 3, | 
Rock Island .. 1,550 476 1,699 1 
Minn. Transfer 1 3 17 

TOURS kciws 41,287 19,572 38,396 40,0 





Minneapolis—Flour Shipments by Routes 
Yearly shipments of flour from Minnea 
olis, by calendar years, by routes, in barre's 

(000’s omitted): 
1919 1918 1917 19 








C., M. & St. P.... 2,923 2,931 3,813 4,5 
C., St. P., M. & O. 2,830 3,429 2,513 3,3 
M. & St. “¢, scebers 1,731 1,086 910 1,3 
Great Northern... 1,849 3,117 2,199 1,7 
North, Pacific.... 986 926 1,056 1,0 
Great Western .. 2,114 1,764 1,206 1,3 
Ou Bs ] Qiecccsce 1,879 2,633 2,163 1,9 
. 065.0 606s.0650% 3,812 2,257 3,016 2,4 
Rock Island ..... 1,386 950 1,095 1,0 
Minn. Transfer .. wer eee 3 
Luce Lime .....0. eee 5 eee 
eee 19,5 511 19, 098 17,965 19,1 
ROCCIPS 0c cccves 1,200 50 888 9 


Percentages of flour hauted out of Minr 
apolis by the respective roads: 

1919 1918 1917 15 

C., M. & St. P... 14.99 16.35 21.22 25 

C., St. P., M. & O. 14.50 17.95 13.99 17 

| oe eS err 8.8% 5.68 5.07 7 

Great Northern .. 9.48 16.32 12.24 9 


Northern Pacific.. 5.05 4.84 5.88 f 
Great Western .. 10.84 9.23 6.71 6 
Cy ae OS Qi cscess 9.63 13.78 11.98 10 
WOO. ode Fes tecsse 19.54 11.81 16.79 12 
Rock Island ..... 7.10 4.97 6.10 5 
Minn, Transfer .. ove ese .02 





Minneapolis—Flaxseed Movement by Routes 
Yearly receipts and shipments of flaxs« 
from Minneapolis, by calendar years, 
routes, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
RECEIPTS 
1919 1918 1917 1 
C., M, & St. P.... 865 782 747 ~=«(1,¢ 


C., St. P., M. & O. 779 704 444 

(ek eee 207 205 146 2 

Great Northern... 2,142 1,805 2,359 2,4 

North. Pacific.... 931 935 951 1,7 

Chi, Gt. Western. 320 159 82 

ie Wh  Givcnccs 8 11 axe 

BOOe Cave neiveces’s 1,573 1,610 1,228 2,1 

Rock Island ..... 73 80 69 
BOCAS ci ccrcace 6, 898 6,291 6,026 §&8,5 


SHIPMENTS 
1919 1918 1917 1! 
C., M. & St. P.... 534 394 141 t 





C., St, P., M. & O. 217 180 143 

we Gs GR. Bis ccsves eee 6 os 5 

Great Northern... 7 51 312 l 

North. Pacific.... 123 43 282 ] 

Chi. Gt. Western. 2 8 17 

Co Be BD Gi vcvccs 8 6 7 

DP. Sab ce weaae obs 320 285 215 1 

Rock Island ..... 41 34 16 

Minn. Transfer... 6 1 25 
Totals ...cccece 1,258 1,002 1,172 1,1 





Minneapolis—Flour Outpt and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output and foreign sh 
ments, by calendar years, with compariso! 

in barrels: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 


Jan.. 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 1,680,7 
Feb.. 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 ‘ 
Mch.. 1,180,145 653,485 1,524,255 

April. 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,550 

May. 1,548,220 905,255 1,571,775 


June. 1,095,210 1,065,235 
July. 1,056,345 1,026,990 
Aug.. 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,145 
Sept. 1,862,455 1,613,610 1,715,930 
Oct.. 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 
Nov.. 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 
Dec.. 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 








Year 17,500,890 14,413,830 17,610,845 18, 541, 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 





1919 1918 1917 191 

January... 146,975 149,385 71,205 92,075 
February... ...... 164,065 65,375 95,910 
March..... 35,850 60,050 95,840 173,050 
April...... 123,640 48,870 127,770 286,710 
| ee 276,230 51,180 131,940 128,1°5 
June...... 116,595 64,850 209,305 78,520 
Ae eee 37,715 45,460 5 
BEB is 66. cdcten 6,300 31,880 

September, 37,115 ...... 39,970 

October.. 89,255 ..... 49,620 91,260 


18,575 364, 335 120,365 79,870 
31,650 387,510 96,860 162,920 


November. 
December. 





Year.... 875,885 1,334,260 1,085,590 1,410,970 
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January 21, 1920 
DINNER TO MR. RAIKES 


Millers of Northwest Attend Dinner in Honor 
of The Northwestern Miller’s European 
Representative on Wednesday, Jan. 14 


As the first feature of its annual 
“Round Up,” The Northwestern Miller 
on Wednesday, Jan. 14, gave a dinner in 
honor of its European representative, 
Cc. F. G. Raikes, who had just returned 
to Minneapolis after a tour of Canada 
d the United States involving some 
11,000 miles of travel. As this was Mr. 
Raikes’s first appearance in eight years 
at the annual gatherings of The North- 
western Miller’s staff, it was an occasion 
of special gratification both to his col- 
leagues and to his many friends in the 
trade. 

The dinner, held at the Minneapolis 
ib, was attended by about 150 guests 
in addition to the staff of The North- 
tern Miller. Most of these were mill- 
of the Northwest, many of whom had 
ne from distant points in Minnesota, 





~ 


Wisconsin and North and South Dakota. 
These, out-of-town guests, in particular, 


ere cordially welcomed, and _ were 
inked by William C. Edgar, editor of 

Northwestern Miller, who presided at 

dinner, for the honor they conferred 
, this publication by their readiness to 
ike so great an effort in order to be 
esent at its welcome to Mr. Raikes. 
During the dinner a special programme 

music was furnished by a glee club 
ler the direction of Dr. Rhys Herbert, 
| by Squyer’s orchestra, the pro- 

mme including the national airs of the 
ited States, Great Britain, Canada, 
lgium and France. 
Before Mr. Raikes spoke, a number of 

sts were called upon by the chairman, 
nong them Rt. Rev. Theodore Payne 
‘hurston, bishop of Oklahoma; Rev. G. 
G. Bennett, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Minneapolis; A. C. Loring, president of 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; Frank L. 
rey, second vice-president of the 

ited States Grain Corporation, Minne- 
polis; Joseph Chapman, formerly vice- 
esident of the Northwestern National 
nk, Minneapolis; E. W. Decker, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern National Bank; 
L. Goetzmann, manager of the List- 
n Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., and John 
isby, president of the Washburn- 
( osby Co. 

Mr. Raikes outlined present conditions 

in the main flour-importing markets of 
irope, stating it as his belief that im- 
ports of American flour in many of these 
markets would materially increase as soon 
conditions abroad permitted the re- 
sumption of direct private business. He 
laid emphasis on the fact that, even in 
gland, the war had brought American 
flour to many places where it had pre- 
viously been almost unknown. He ex- 
plained the system of bread subsidy in 
gland which had produced the nine- 
penny loaf, and commented on the pres- 
ent state of foreign exchange, with the 
clusion that “England is fundamen- 
y all right.” 
Che following guests, in addition to the 
home office staff and branch managers of 
The Northwestern Miller, were present 
the dinner: 
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FROM MINNEAPOLIS 


imes C. Andrews, Yerxa, Andrews & 
7 rston; F. G. Atkinson, Washburn-Crosby 
( W. M. Atkinson, Atkinson Milling Co; 
Rev. G. G, Bennett; Benjamin 8S. Bull, 
Washburn-Crosby Co; E. R. Barber, Barber 


Milling Co; A, M. Blaisdell, Blaisdell Milling 

Frank Blodgett, Gould Grain Co; Dwight 
Baldwin, Jr., Baldwin Flour Mills; Wil- 
1 H. Bovey, Washburn-Crosby Co; C. H. 
gs; Robert T. Brown, Raymond Bag 

Thomas L. Brown, Washburn-Crosby 

Franklin M. Crosby, Washburn-Crosby 
Joseph Chapman, L. S. Donaldson Co; 
iam G. Crocker, Washburn-Crosby Co; 
nk L. Carey, United States Grain Cor- 
ition; John Crosby, Washburn-Crosby 
W. R, Callaway, Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
t Ste. Marie Railroad; Alexander Camp- 

Minneapolis Insurance Agency; Thomas 
Clark, Clarx Milling Co; Maurice J. 
en, Northwestern Feed Co; L. L. Conrad, 
1is Bro. Bag Co; J. F. Cramp, Jr., New- 
e Feed & Grain Co. 

J. Dalby, Wolf Co; O. E. Davidson, W. 
Devereux Co; E. W. Decker, Northwestern 
ional Bank; R. A. Dinsmore, McCaull- 
smore Co; V. C. Douglas, Werthan Bag 
Charles A, Eaton, Concrete Elevator Co; 
nk W. Emmons, Washburn-Crosby Co; 
W. Erickson, Big Diamond Mills Co; G. 
Ewe, Van Dusen Harrington Co; J. O. 
ing, Cannon Valley Milling Co; Robert 
ming, Opsal-Fleming Co; William Ful- 
ton, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co; W. G. Good- 
ing, Commander Mill Co; G. EB. Gee, Gee 
Grain Co; John E. Geraghty, Northwestern 
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Feed Co; H. M. Giles; M. A. Gray, Pillsbury 
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Flour Mills Co; W. D. Gregory; Morris L. 
Hallowell, Jr., Northwestern Milling Co; 
Charles M. Harrington, Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co; H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co; George W. Harsh, Charles W. Sexton 
Co; John H. Hauschild, Charles W. Sexton 

0; W. C. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co; 
Harry T. Heydrick, International Sugar Feed 
Co; R. N. Hoople, Cargill Elevator Co; E. 
L. Hughes, Chamber of Commerce; Anton 
Huhn, A. Huhn Elevator Co; Harold O. 
Hunt, St. Anthony Elevator Co. 

Charles G. Ireys, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co; H. V. Jones, Minneapolis Journal; H. H. 
King, Sheffield-King Milling Co; F. J. Kav- 
orik, Van .Dusen Milling Co; Albert C. 
Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; Charles 
Lang, Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co; 
M. A. Lehman, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
Cavour 8S. Langdon, Civic and Commerce 
Association; E. A. Lockwood, Procter & 
Gamble Co; P. McFarlan, Mellis, Pirie & 
Co; W. D. McLean, United States Cereal Co; 
John H. MacMillan, Cargill Elevator Co; Ora 
McRae, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; P. M. Mar- 
shall, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co; T. O. Mar- 
tin; G. A. Morris, Electric Steel Elevator 
Co; Charles B. Mills, Midland National 
Bank; W. L. Martin, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railroad; John R. Mar- 
field, Marfield Grain Co; Ashby Miller, 
Washburn-Crosby Co; J. H. Mulliken, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co; Oscar Opsal, H. Wehmann 
& Co; Rudolph Opsal, Opsal-Fleming Co; 
S. N. Osgood, Commercial Feed Co; A. F, 
Owen, Cargill Commission Co. 

Richard K, Peek, Fulton Bag & Burla 
Co; Edward A, Purdy, postmaster; A. H. 
Poehler, H. Poehler Co; R. P. Purchase, 
Inter-State Flour & Feed Co; R. F. Pack, 
Minneapolis General Electric Co; James Pye, 
Nordyke & Marmon Co; George G. Riegger, 
Riegger Grain Co; Fred Ropte, Meinrath 
Brokerage Co; C, E,. Roseth, Great Northern 
Flour Mills Co; Carl G. Schober, Phoenix 
Mill Co; J. J. Schreiber, Schreiber Milling 
& Grain Co; P. H, Schweitzer, Northland 
Rye Mills Co; A. L. Searle, Globe Elevator 
Co; Benjamin B. Sheffield, Big Diamond 
Mills Co; Chester Simmons, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co; Frank J. Seidl; C. J. Sheffield, Twin 
City Trading Co; Harry R. Shepardson, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co; Harry Snyder, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co; J. W. Stephenson, 
Northwestern Milling Co; A. W. Strong, 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co; I. B. Swanson, 

James 8S. Thurston, Yerxa, Andrews & 
Thurston; F, C. Van Dusen, Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co; H. C. Vogtel, Century Milling 


Co; Harold R. Ward, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co; C. A. Weaver, Sprout, Waldron & Co; 
H, Wehmann, H. Wehmann & Co; Horace 
M. Weston, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railroad; Leonard H. Wells, 
Powers Mercantile Co; Wirt Wilson; H. E., 
Young, Minneapolis General Electric Co; 
Otto A, Zimmerman, 
OUT OF TOWN 
Chauncy Abbott, Omaha (Neb.) Flour 


Mills Co; W. E. Coles, Jr., Capitol City Mill- 
ing Co., St. Paul; C. §S. Christensen, Jr., 
Madelia, Minn; Charles Espenschied, St. 
Louis, Mo; Guy W. Everett, Everett, Augh- 
enbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn; H. C, Ervin, 
H. C. Ervin Co., St. Cloud, Minn; J. K. 
Egan, Liberty Yeast Co., St. Paul; Miles 
‘raser, Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis; H. C. 
Garvin, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 





Minn; A. L. Goetzmann, Listman Mills, La 
Crosse, Wis; B. Gerlach, La Grange Mills, 
Red Wing, Minn; A. D. Goodman, Duluth 


(Minn.) Universal Mill Co. 

W. L, Harvey, New Prague (Minn.) Flour- 
ing Mill Co; Louis M. Hahn, Crystal Mills, 
Lake Crystal, Minn; R. A. Hoyt, Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn; C. E. Hutton, 
Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co; E. L. Jenal, St. 
Paul; A. 8S. Leo, New York, N. Y; W. R. 
Movius, Jr., Farmers’ Milling & Elevator 
Co., Casselton, N. D; Henry Meyer, Rush 
City (Minn.) Milling Co; W. M. Parker, Cen- 
tral Minnesota Power & Milling Co., Sauk 
Center, Minn; J. M. Schramm, Lidgerwood 
(N. D.) Co-operative Milling Co; E. S. Selby, 
Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn; Rt. Rev. 
Theodore P. Thurston, Muskogee, Okla; W. 
B. Windsor, Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus 
Falls, Minn; W. B. Webb, Wabasha (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co; Charles A. Wernli, Plymouth 
Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa; Herman F., 
Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis; E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie, Wis. 





Jute Bags and Bagging in Argentina 
Cereals in Argentina are handled al- 


. most exclusively in jute bags made of 


raw material imported from England 
and India, according to United States 
commerce reports. The Argentine man- 
ufacturer disposed of his bags in large 
lots to the commission merchant, who in 
turn resells them to the cereal producers. 
Prior to the war, these bags, of approxi- 
mately 134.32 lbs capacity, were sold to 
the farmer at from 8 to 10c (United 
States currency). Since many shipments 
of cereals are made in bulk, the bags 
used in bringing the grain from the agri- 
cultural centers are resold for the next 
harvest, thus creating a considerable 
trade in second-hand containers. In ad- 
dition to the supply of jute bags manu- 
factured in Argentina, others are im- 
ported from abroad, chiefly from the 
United Kingdom and the British posses- 
sions, and. during the five-year period, 
1910-14, about 24,000 metric tons of such 
bags and 250,000 metric tons of jute 
bagging were received. Statistics for 
1918 show an importation of 12,500 metric 
tons of jute bags and 36,600 tons of bag- 


ging. 


HOOVER AS A CANDIDATE 


J. H. Barnes Credited with Having Started 
Presidential Boom for Former Food Ad- 
ministrator in Speech at New York 


Julius H. Barnes, Wheat Director, is 
credited with having started a presi- 
dential boom for Herbert Hoover, for- 
mer food administrator, in a speech de- 
livered at the annual dinner of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Drygoods Association 
in New York on Jan. 13. 

Mr. Barnes, his close associate and 
friend, spoke of Mr. Hoover as a “pro- 
gressive Republican,” and said, referring 
to reports that Mr. Hoover might be a 
Democratic presidential candidate: 

“As a lifelong Republican I am reas- 
sured to believe that only one conceivable 
development could place him on the 
Democratic ticket, in spite of all that has 
appeared in the recent press. I believe 
that could come about only if over-con- 
fidence in their own political prospects 
blinds the Republican party to adopt a 
non-progressive platform, and to nom- 
inate candidates of reaction. 

“With his intense earnestness of pur- 
pose and his sincere desire to further the 
social progress of our people by the pres- 
ervation of equal opportunity, it is con- 
ceivable that the liberal-minded voters 
of all parties may then insistently de- 
mand such leadership as his for the ex- 
pression of rightful social and political 
ideals. 

“The partisanship of Herbert Hoover 
extends only to the insistence of the 
maintenance of equality of opportunity 
in this country, and to the support of 
the party exemplifying that ideal. That 
door of opportunity must be made to 
swing easily on the hinge of efficiency. 
It must not be slammed in the face of 
worthy aspirations by the gusts of re- 
action, nor wrenched from its hinges by 
reckless or impatient hands.” 

In reference to the various socialistic 
theories which have been advanced in the 
United States as a cure for social and 
political ills, Mr. Barnes read the follow- 
ing statement by Mr. Hoover, as to his 
position: 

“The whole of these various sorts of 
socialism are based on one primary con- 
ception, and that is, the productivity of 
the human being can be maintained un- 
der the impulse of altruism, and the se- 
lection of the particular human for his 
most productive performance can _ be 
made by some super-imposed bureau- 
cracy. 

“My emphatic conclusion from all those 
observations is, therefore, that socialism 
as a philosophy of possible human ap- 
plication is bankrupt. 

“The paramount business of every 
American today is this business of find- 
ing a solution to these ideas, but this 
solution must be found by Americans, in 
a practical American way, based upon 
American ideals, on American philosophy 
of life. 

“Again I wish to repeat, the observa- 
tion of these forces in Europe has re- 
enforced my Americanism during these 
last 10 months of intimate contact with 
them; it has revealed to me the distance 
of our departure from the political, so- 
cial and economic ideals of Europe. 
There has grown in the United States a 
higher sense of justice, of neighborly 
service, of self-sacrifice, and, above all, 
a willingness to abide by the will of the 
majority in every section of this com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Barnes asserted that Herbert 
Hoover was genuinely desirous “of plac- 
ing his ability, experience and effort in 
the public service without thought of 
reward,” but that he was sincerely con- 
vinced that “real public service can be 
rendered without official position or po- 
litical preferment.” 

Mr. Barnes preceded his remarks about 
Mr. Hoover with a detailed history of 
the operations of the Grain Corporation. 
He said that he wished to specially em- 
phasize that the Corporation was not a 
“price-fixing agency,” but a great com- 
mercial operation which by its very mag- 
nitude had dominated the price of wheat. 
It was always in the market as an actual 
buyer or seller, he continued, and not as 
directing the price at which other buyers 
and other sellers must trade - between 
themselves. 

In a statement made public in New 
York on Jan. 17, Mr. Hoover said that 
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removal of the blockade on soviet Russia 
had knocked one of their “greatest 
props” from under the Bolsheviki. 

Speaking from his knowledge of world 
conditions, the former director of Euro- 
pean relief said the soviet government 
had laid every failure of Socialism on 
the blockade and used it as a stimulus 
for raising armies, on the ground that 
the Russians were fighting to save them- 
selves from starvation. With the block- 
ade removed in large part, Mr. Hoover 
said, the “Bolshevik tyranny” will quick- 
ly collapse when it fails to relieve suffer- 
ing. 

Mr. Hoover thought Russia had no 
commodities such as wheat, flaxseed or 
cotton for export, since starvation is 
acute in the larger cities and the people 
almost in rags. The peasants were said 
to have sufficient food. 

“The actual starvation is in the larger 
cities,” he said; “these will be the areas 
that must reteive imported food. The 
peasants have food enough at home. But, 
after a few months, when they have ex- 
hausted the $50,000,000 or $75,000,000 in 
gold and securities which they have re- 
maining from the amounts they have 
stolen from the banks, then they will 
need to export commodities in exchange 
for inward foods. No one is going to 
give them credit. They have no com- 
modities to export without causing fur- 
ther suffering to their people. They 
cannot export wheat when the population 
is hungry nor cotton or flaxseed when 
they are in rags. Their imports will then 
automatically cease.” 


Minneapolis—Oats and Flaxseed Movement 
and shipments of oats and flax- 
Minneapolis, by calendar years, in 
reported by the Chamber of 


Receipts 
seed at 
bushels, as 
Commerce: 
7-—F laxseed——, 
Receipts Ship’ts 
6,898,130 1,258,150 


Oats 
Receipts Shipments 
24,928,040 21,744,530 


1919 

















1918 44,065,160 45,091,020 6,291,280 1,001,920 
1917 29,382,160 37,349,930 6,026,380 1,172,150 
1916 42,525,860 40,089,120 8,892,200 1,163,700 
1915 950 33,457,020 6,148,970 933,270 
1914 ( 2.211,500 7,759,130 668,520 
1913 19,703,330 11,319,620 1,875,090 
1912 15,574,910 9,635,260 2,209,410 
1911 ,900 10,140,990 6,506,740 1,088,620 
1910 »740 14,278,950 7,749,790 1,446,380 
1909 ,230 15,323,920 7,600,010 1,802,030 
1908 ,480 16,837,210 12,596,710 2,609,590 
1907 55,010 19,836,120 10,387,350 5,003,210 
1906 93,770 23,925,360 10,209,060 6,166,560 
1905 5,740 11,334,140 8,208,540 2,342,940 
1904 5, ,360 10,907,890 8,513,040 3,559,450 
1903 22,384,040 11,115,660 9,392,240 2,675,920 
1902 12,066,490 4, £,166,400 2,839,970 
1901 10,718,889 3,3 7,069,940 2,013,740 
1900 10,837,160 3,5 5,093,410 4,005,750 
1899 11,013,930 5,45 4,207,360 1,557,090 
1898 10,478,370 3, 2,899,450 1,662,820 
1897 16,263,640 4,470,400 32,041,660 1,167,040 
1896 10,602,660 7,918,120 1,499,030 985,260 
1895 6,481,230 3,115,870 1,784,290 986,490 
1894 4,123,830 1,671,810 540,720 399,820 
1893 8,553,110 2,178,410 989,980 888,830 
1892 65,116,020 2,986,800 1,145,410 968,940 
1891 4,303,020 2,288,840 1,257,000 487,410 
1890 3,562,600 2,262,600 699,000 457,000 
1889 1,971,000 SEGLGOO «so. ccnees. -se0ene 
1888 1,788,300 SERGCG sesses e8ssen 


R O P—SAVE FOR ALMANACK 
Minneapolis—Wheat Movement 
Receipts and shipments of wheat at Min- 
neapolis, by calendar years, in bushels, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce 

(000’s omitted): 


Receipts Ship’ts Receipts Ship’ts 


1919...110,724 41,287 1898... 77,160 15,186 
1918...111,885 19,571 1897... 72,802 12,175 
1917...101,021 33,396 1896... 69,569 9,350 
1916...130,405 40,062 1895... 65,436 12,942 
1915...142,669 64,643 1894... 55,001 7,120 
1914...115,390 32,954 1893... 57,890 14,948 
1913...111,268 31,549 1892... 72,728 21,161" 
1912...113,635 29,694 1891... 57,812 20,084 
1911... 97,144 23,385 1890... 45,272 12,173 
1910... 99,722 19,207 1889... 41,734 12,577 
1909... 81,111 21,699 1888 44,553 11,141 
1908... 91,740 19,294 1887 45,504 12,347 
1907... 86,031 20,344 1886. 34,904 6,652 
1906... 80,695 20,333 1885... 32,901 4,944 
1905... 93,264 23,153 1884 29,323 4,587 
1904... 86,936 18,177 1883. 22,125 2,126 
1903... 86,804 15,609 1882... 18,928 2,105 
1902... 88,762 11,770 1881 16,317 514 
1901... 90,839 11,470 1880 10,259 134 
1900... 83,312 10,9387 1879 7,624 177 
1899... 87,962 14,763 1878... 4,581 210 


Minneapolis—Corn Movement 
Receipts and shipments of corn at Minne- 
apolis, by calendar years, in bushels, as re- 
ported by the Chamber of Commerce (000's 

omitted): 
Receipts Ship’ts 
#. 





Receipts Ship’ts 
3,313 


1919.... 8,792 6,277 1903.... 943 
1918... .16,527 9,928 1902.... 3,235 1,321 
1917.... 8,065 6,790 1901.... 7,868 2,040 
1916.... 7,536 5,260 1900.... 6,502 1,304 
1915....10,777 9,466 1899.... 7,277 4,795 
1914... .12,260 9,715 1898 4,586 1,147 
1913.... 8,189 6,176 1897 4,004 703 
1912.... 5,775 3,510 1896 1,538 509 
1911.... 7,498 4,236 1895 1,104 213 
1910.... 9,744 6,744 1894 4,090 2,668 
1909.... 5,083 3,125 1893.... 3,376 1,598 
1908.... 4,777 1,967 1892.... 2,631 1,237 
1907.... 6,152 3,810 1891 2,779 865 
1906.... 3,940 2,365 1890.... 3,482 1,896 
1905. 3,968 596 1889.... 2,162 457 
1904.... 4,270 730 
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DELIVERY OF SHIPMENTS 


- Some Observations on Rights of Consignees 


as to Surrender of Bills of Lading, In- 

spection of Goods, and Demurrage 

An eastern dealer in mill products 
raises interesting questions relating to 
the delivery of carload shipments by rail- 
™ companies. 

his dealer’s plant is situated on a 
private siding between stations R—— 
and L——. L—— is a mile distant, and 
the agent at that station controls deliv- 
eries. For many years it was the prac- 
tice to place all order consignment cars 
on the private siding for inspection, 
when inspection was allowed by the 
shippers. ‘The dealer always obtained 
bills of lading before unloading. 

Under a newly established practice, 
cars are run to L for inspection and 
then returned to R——, whence they are 
moved by shifter to the private siding. 
This entails a delay of at least 48 hours 
over the old practice. 

“We believe,” continues our corre- 
spondent, “that it is a settled point of 
law that delivery of property covered by 
bill of lading is formally made on de- 
livery of the bill of lading, and not 
otherwise. 

“The questions at issue, therefore, are: 

“Must a bill of lading be surrendered 
before or at the time the railroad com- 
pany is ready to make actual, formal, 
and physical delivery; i.e., at time of de- 
livery, or a day or two before? 

“Are consignees required to make in- 
spection at places other than points of 
delivery, which in our case is on our 
private siding? 

“Would the railroad company have the 
right to assess demurrage for this un- 
necessary delay? 

“If the railroads are again taken over 
by the owners, would this alter the 
questions at issue, and how?” 

If our correspondent intends to ex- 
press a view that surrender of a bill 
of lading is essential to a delivery of a 
shipment by the carrier, we cannot con- 
cur. The carrier acts at its own peril 
in making delivery without requiring 
previous or contemporaneous surrender 
of the bill of lading, so far as concerns 
responsibility to the lawful holder of the 
bill. But, so far as concerns the person 
to whom it is intended to make delivery, 
delivery is complete when the shipment 
is placed under his control for unload- 
ing, regardless of whether the bill of lad- 
ing has been surrendered or not. On the 
other hand, it seems to be equally clear 
that surrender of a bill of lading before 
the carrier has made actual delivery does 
not amount to a constructive delivery by 
the carrier, although, of course, there 
should be no surrender until there_has 
been actual delivery. 

A bill of lading is a symbol of the 
title to a shipment, and its transfer un- 
der contract for sale of the goods cov- 
ered by it may carry the title with it. 
This is probably the point our corre- 
spondent has in mind. 

I find no rule of law which requires 
the consignee of a shipment, or his as- 
signee, to surrender the bill of lading 
unless delivery be immediately thereafter 
made to him. However, it seems that, 
where no inspection is allowed, the car- 
rier ordinarily would be justified in re- 
quiring the buyer of goods under an 
order shipment to exhibit the bill of lad- 
ing before moving the shipment to his 
private siding. Otherwise, the railway 
company might be regarded as negligent 
toward the shipper in placing the prop- 
erty under the buyer’s control without 
evidence of the latter’s acquisition of 
title. 

Although our attention has not been 
called to any decision bearing precisely 
on the point, it is our judgment that a 
consignee, or his assignee, cannot be re- 
quired to make inspection at a place 
other than that fixed for. delivery, ex- 
cepting as there may be a contrary stipu- 
lation in the contract for transportation. 
Where no different place is specified for 
inspection, it is only reasonable to infer 
that it was mutually understood that in- 
spection would be made at the place fixed 
for delivery. As having at least a slight 
bearing on this question, we quote the 
following from a standard legal author- 
ity: 

“The lawful holder of the bill of lad- 
ing has a right to inspect the consign- 
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ment at a sidetrack designated in the bill 
of lading, and cannot be required to 
make inspection on another sidetrack, 
which by the rules of the railroad known 
to such holder, has been set aside for in- 
spection. However, the delivery of cars 
of goods at the proper place for inspec- 
tion by the consignee releases the carrier 
from liability as a common carrier, un- 
less the consignee, on inspection, rejects 
the freight and notifies the carrier to 
that effect.” 10 Corpus Juris, 253. 

By parallel reasoning, a buyer to be 
notified under an order shipment, with 
privilege of inspection before taking up 
the bill of lading, should not be required 
to make inspection at a point other than 
that at which delivery is to be made, un- 
less there is an agreement to that effect. 

In the facts presented by our corre- 
spondent, we are strongly inclined to 
a view that demurrage is not collectible. 

“Inasmuch as the primary duty of a 
carrier in carrying goods includes de- 
livery of the goods to the consignee at 
destination, it is in no event entitled to 
charge demurrage until such duty is per- 
formed. And this duty is not performed 
so as to authorize it to charge demurrage 
unless it delivers the goods at such a 
point and in such a manner as to enable 
the consignee to receive them without 
inconvenience, delay, or interruption; but 
if a car is placed and kept in a suitable 
place for unloading for the free time 
prescribed by the rule, and the consignee 
fails to unload it, he will be liable for 
car service thereafter, although the car 
may not at all times be in a convenient 
place for unloading, provided he is not 
thereafter unreasonably hindered and de- 
layed in unloading. Where consignees 
refuse to accept delivery, except on a 
designated track where delivery could 
not be made, the carrier is not bound to 
make delivery elsewhere before the com- 
mencement of the running of full time.” 
10 Corpus Juris, 467. 

As a matter of course, demurrage 
should follow any unreasonable delay in 
unloading, due to neglect to promptly 
inspect a shipment. But we find no 
warrant, in reason or judicial authority, 
for charging our correspondent with de- 
murrage covering the time that the car- 
rier’s roundabout handling of shipments 
through R entails delay. 

The legal principles above referred to 
are peculiarly applicable to the opera- 
tion of railroads under private ownership 
and control, since the court decisions 
establishing those principles were based 
on cases arising prior to the taking over 
of the roads by the government. 

A. L. H. Srreet. 








$10,000,000 Drouth-Relief Fund 

Wasurincton, D. C., Jan. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—A_ $10,000,000 fund for re- 
lief in drouth-stricken wheat-growing 
districts, to be deposited by the treasurer 
in the Bank of North Dakota, is created 
in a bill introduced by Representative 
Sinclair, of North Dakota. Mr. Sinclair 
said that he was asking no more in the 
proposed legislation than is continually 
granted to private banks. 

Joun J, Marrrnan. 





Poland Needs Grain 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 17.—Poland 
needs grain, according to a cablegram to 
the State department from the American 
Mission at Paris. Dr. Durand, the 
American adviser to the minister of 
foodstuffs of Poland, reports that only 
approximately 70 per cent of the pre- 
war acreage has been planted, and that 
the yield per acre is much lower than 
in normal times. As a result, Dr. Durand 
estimates that there is a deficit of 740,000 
tons of 2,204.6 lbs, 480,000 tons for the 
civilian population, and 260,000 for the 
army. The estimate for the army may 
be too high, but owing to a partial fail- 
ure of the potato crop, the figure for the 
civilian population is probably too low. 

The causes given for the shortage are 
a reduction in the acreage planted; lack 
of _ fertilizers; unfavorable harvest, 
caused by a scarcity of work animals 
and implements, a cold and wet sum- 
mer, and a lack of fuel for threshing; a 
scarcity of transportation facilities and 
fuel, which has prevented delivery of 
grain to the cities; administrative dif- 
ficulties; inability of the government to 
enforce restrictive measures upon the 
agricultural classes. 


Dr. Durand states that Poland must 
import ~~ if the people in the indus- 
trial and devastated districts are to be 
fed until the next harvest. 

Joun J. MarrRinan. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Jan. 17.—Despite ad- 
vances in hard wheat prices to $2.75 bu 
and soft wheat to $2.35, there were very 
limited offerings and only scattered sales 
this week, according to Ogden millers 
and elevator men. Country receipts have 
been extremely light. Grain men ex- 
pressed the belief that this condition will 
continue through the remainder of the 
winter, declaring that most of the grain 
has moved from the rural districts and 
is now either stored in the elevators or 
at the mills. Grain reserves, however, 
are such as to assure operation of mills 
until late next June. 

Utah prices advanced again this week, 
hard wheat flour being quoted at $14 
bbl and family patents at $12.50, f.o.b. 
Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton bags. The in- 
termountain district demand is very 
light. Pacific Coast prices for Utah 
flour are $14.50 bbl for hard wheat and 
$13.50 for family patents, f.o.b. Pacific 
common points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
For the southeastern trade, quotations of 
the week were $12.50 bbl for soft wheat 
patents and $12.20 for standard flour, 
f.0.b. Ohio River points, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. 

Feedstuff prices made decided ad- 
vances, with heavy demand, being quoted 
at $58.50 ton, f.o.b. Pacific Coast points, 
and $53 f.o.b. Ogden. 

Coast demand for flour and feedstuffs 
is absorbing much of the Utah mill pro- 
duction, while soft wheat flours are mov- 
ing more heavily than before to the 
Southeast. 





NOTES 

Utah beet sugar manufacturers have 
announced that retail sugar prices, which 
have remained at 12@13c lb in the dis- 
trict, will advance Monday. The Amal- 
gamated Sugar Co., operating eight sugar 
plants in Utah and Idaho, advanced its 
wholesale price to 13¢c lb, which is ex- 
pected to place the retail price at L5c. 

W. M. Dorton, charged with stealing 
a carload of wheat at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, and arrested in Salt Lake about 
a month ago, was ordered bound over to 
the authorities of Texas by United 
States District Judge Tillman D. John- 
son, in Salt Lake, Saturday. Federal 
officers will take Dorton to Texas im- 
mediately. 

Pocatello is planning to establish a 
permanent seed exhibit as a result of 
the Idaho seed convention and display 
held during the past week. There were 
over 200 exhibits at the convention, which 
was held in conjunction with other state- 
wide gatherings of live-stock raisers, en- 
gineers, irrigation and homemakers’ or- 
ganizations. 

Relief for the dry-land farmers of the 
Idaho Falls section, where there were 
crop failures last year, is being planned 
by the retail merchants of that city. Live 
stock, especially work horses, is suffer- 
ing from lack of feed, and a fund of $20,- 
000 is being subscribed to buy corn and 
hay. Strawstacks, always burned in for- 
mer years, are selling freely at $100 as 
emergency feed. 

Expansion of the Salt Lake & Jordan 
mill at Salt Lake, a unit of the Holley 
Milling Co., is being planned by that 
corporation, according to President U. 
G. Holley. The Ogden company pro- 
poses to rebuild the mill and install addi- 
tional machinery to double the capacity 
of the plant to 600 bbls daily, as well as 
adding additional storage for grain. 
President Holley said the work will be 
carried through during the coming sum- 
mer. 

Flour mills of Utah, operating by elec- 
tric power, have been facing the possi- 
bility of shutdowns, owing to the strike 
of linemen and electricians of the Utah 
Power & Light Co., furnishing the bulk 
of electric motive power in the state. 
Although the forces of the company have 
been decreased, there have been suf- 
ficient men to continue operation, and 
company officials expect the emergency 
which threatened complete shutdown of 
many Utah industries will be passed 
within a few days. 

W. E, Zurrayy, 
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13,000-TON RICE ORDER 


Largest Consignment of This Commodi‘, 
Ever Exported from California Now 
Being Sent Out to the Orient 


San Francisco, Car. Jan. 17.—T) 
largest consignment of California rice 
exported from this state either to forei: 
or domestic markets is now in process | 
being dispatched to the Orient. It « 
sists of 13,000 tons of milled rice, a lit 
more than one-tenth of the Califor 
crop this year. 

The consignment goes to Belawa:,, 
Sumatra, via Singapore. To cover t! 
huge export order the Wells Fargo N.- 
vada National Bank has a credit of & 
000,000 with which to pay the exporte 
and even this sum will not cover the to! 
purchase price of the rice, which at 
average of 12c per lb for all grades \ 
mount considerably above that figure. 

The buyers of*the rice are said to 
the owners of large rubber plantations 
the island of Sumatra, who have bx 
obliged to pool their interests and se 
food in this country for their armies 
coolie laborers. Ordinarily, Siam p: 
duces sufficient rice for the needs 
neighboring countries. Java, in norn 
times, also produces a considerable qua 
tity, but this year Siam has only enou; 
rice for its own consumption, and { 
great rice plantations in Java have lat: 
been utilized for sugar-cane growin : 
The world scarcity of sugar enab 
sugar planters to reap larger profits thin 
those offered in rice-growing. 

It is expected that the West Neres w 
take 5,000 tons of this order directly \o 
Belawan, and other vessels will carry | 
remaining 8,000 tons in various lots, \ 
Singapore. 

Rosenberg Bros. & Co., San Francis: 
are handling more than one-half of this 
rice consignment, and J. Irwin Harris: 
& Crossfield are the agents of the owners 
of the plantation and handled the pur- 
chase and payment .for this rice. ‘] 
export of such a tonnage at one time | 
caused more than usual excitement in | 
rice trade, and the market, both in C 
fornia and the southern states, has bev 
bullishly affected. The estimated crop » 
California milled rice the past season w: 
but 125,000 tons, and with 13,000 t 
suddenly wafted away to the Orient, 
market for a few days will be rather b 
of milled rice. 

It is estimated that there remains 
the state but 400,000 bags of paddy 1 
which, when milled, will amount {o 
around 12,500 tons of clean rice. 

Prices have been jumping and the tra: 
unsettled and busily figuring ever sii 
the news of the big shipment went | 
rounds of California Street. The pad 
rice remaining unmilled is in the ha 
of the wealthy growers, and in some ca 
held by banking interests. It is belie, 
in brokerage circles that any attempt io 
buy large amounts of paddy rice at t 
time would cause another spurt in | 
price. The price rose on news of | 
Sumatra order from 714c per lb to 8! 
Corresponding advances have been ma 
in milled rice. 
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Czecho-Slovak Production of Sugir 


In an authorized interview Dr. Gus! 
Heudlet, president of the Czecho-Slov 
Sugar Commission, stated recently t). 
Czecho-Slovakia has not at present any 
sugar for export. Figuring on 100,()) 
metric tons surplus from the 1918-19 s 
son and a production of 425,000 tons 1) 
the present season, a total of 525,000 t 
has been disposed of as follows: 60,( 
tons.as reserve to cover period fr 
present season to the next, 300,000 t 
for domestic consumption, the remain: 
being already sold. All previous e: 
mates he declared greatly exaggerat ‘ 
The snow period of Oct. 26 and b 
weather that followed he characterized 
very serious. There are still from 10 to 
15 per cent of sugar beets in the grou: d, 
the yield from which is uncertain. .\n 
attempt will be made, with governme:t 
aid, to gather the beets in sufficient qu: 
tities to enable a number of factories to 
operate economically. Sugar beets of 
present season already used are inferior 
in quality, yielding 14 per cent of sug 
as against 16 per cent for last season's 


crop. 
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FROM BULLETS TO BOOKS 

(he bibliophiles have complained that 
vcry few great books were produced dur- 
in: the war. Whatever justice there is 
in this indictment, it is at least certain 
thot the war greatly increased the num- 
ber of book readers. During the hard 
and terrible years of the struggle, peo- 
ple either read with absorbing interest 
of the catastrophe itself or turned to 
paves remote from it to escape momen- 
taily from its terrors. Since the armis- 
tic many have read, seemingly, with the 
of forgetting and of healing the 


sf ary 

ome of the present demand for books 
probably is due solely to the beneficent 
habit built up during the years since 
19! 4. People who had never permitted 
thir rounds of. speculation upon life to 
striy further than their own alleys car- 
ri a widened interest into the days 
of peace; they had been shaken into 
broader horizons. The result has been 
only new readers but people vastly 
more widely read, and with a better in- 
in-tinet for what to read. ‘The books 
perused in trenches and in hospitals, as 
we] as in war-time homes, have been the 
se for far busier public libraries and 
more prosperous bookstalls. 

he story of the phenomenal widening 
he influence of books during the war 
iid in an interesting little pamphlet, 
“Books at Work,” published by the 
‘rican Library Association, which ef- 


7 


= 


feted a generous introduction of read- 
ine matter into the military. training 
cups both here and abroad. The ef- 


fects of this book service. are now begin- 
niig to be apparent. 

lundreds of men in every cantonment 
who had never been readers, many of 
them foreigners by birth, with only a 
speaking knowledge of English, not only 
le:rned to read, but had at their disposal 
more books than had probably ever in 
r lives been placed within their reach, 
Not only were volumes for pure amuse- 
it supplied, but splendid assortments 
technical works, so that the canton- 
it library shelves presented a con- 
it opportunity for the men to im- 
prove themselves in knowledge of what- 
ever might be their individual work, and 
to learn its up-to-date developments in 
the industrial world at large. 

rom its war work the association has 
turned to a peace-time programme of 
peration with the seven welfare or- 
izations which were active during the 

period, and which still maintain a 
civilian service. 

1 this connection it is illuminating to 
speculate upon. statistics, recently an- 
nowneed, indicating that there were 323,- 
000 wholly illiterate soldiers in the Unit- 
ed States army, and nearly 750,000 rela- 
tive illiterates. These figures are an in- 
teresting commentary upon the com- 
pliceney with which Americans have been 
taight to view the country’s educational 
achievements, 

lany of the unschooled soldiers, of 
course, were foreign-born. Another rude 
shock to the complacent, however, is con- 
tained in a recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, setting forth that there 
is 1 surprising number of American-born 
chiidren who are growing up illiterate. 
St tisties gathered in five states in which 
the employment of children is general 
Show that out of 20,000 children between 
l4 and 15 years old one-fourth could not 
re. or write their names legibly. Near- 
ly 10 per cent had never gone beyond 


ee 


$2 


th first grade of school, and consider- 
aliy more than half were in the fourth 
gride or lower when they left school. 
\hbout 3 per cent got as far as the 


ith grade, and about one in a hun- 
d entered high school. 

hese are not pleasant facts: by no 
means so satisfying as the knowledge 
th:t the war period has left a legacy of 
‘more books and more readers than ever 
before; but to some extent one circum- 
Stunce overbalances the other. Books 


are missionaries in the cause of books, 








and so is the reader. He who has en- 
joyed the printed page seeks to share it; 
he persists in talking about it; and when 
books become an unavoidable topic of 
conversation it is necessary to read in 
self-defense. 

Talk of such matters as books, among 
business men, is by no means the social 
error it seems to have been in recent 
dark ages. The miller who mentions the 
latest effort of a well-known novelist is 
quite likely to find that his neighbor, the 
banker, already has read it, and that his 
foreman is as ready to discuss it as 
either. It may be that there is even more 
humor than there once was in the old 
wheeze about the lady who was dissuaded 
from buying her friend a_ book for 
Christmas because of reliable informa- 
tion that he already had one. 

Carrot K. MicHener. 


THE BUILDERS 


As each new novel is read in which 
the war is introduced in the final chap- 
ters as a means of escape from the dilem- 
mas and entanglements in which the 
characters find themselves, the feeling 
of weariness grows. Undoubtedly it was, 
for certain individuals, a regenerating 
and spiritualizing force; but it requires 
an optimism quite unacquainted with 
the facts to hold that, in the large, it has 
had that effect on the country. It would 
seem that Miss Glasgow still persists in 
that view, but it cannot be said that its 
expression, through many pages of argu- 
mentation which are fathered upon 
David Blackburn, has improved her novel. 

Without attempting to answer the 
question as to whether art may have a 
moral purpose, it is unquestionably true 
that only a genius can effect the com- 
bination. Even H. G. Wells, in his later 
stories, which are almost frankly didactic 
in purpose, becomes dull and common- 
place, while the same material rewritten 
in another form might be of great in- 
terest. 

Eliminating the pages to which excep- 
tion has been taken, the story remaining 
is not only worth telling but it is well 
told. While Miss Glasgow has written 
better books, she has created no single 
character in which her powers of ob- 
servation and delineation show to better 
advantage than in Angelica Blackburn. 
A woman of great beauty and feminine 
charm, she is able to conceal, except 
from those of her own household, her 
essential selfishness and egoism. She al- 
lows nothing to stand in the way of the 
attainment of her desires, but she so 
maneuvers that she is never placed in a 
false position and that the blame for her 
delinquency falls on her husband or on 
some one of those around her. 

Compared with Angelica, Caroline 
Meade, the heroine of the book, while she 
is well studied, is almost colorless. David, 
when he is something more than a lay 
figure on which are draped Miss Glas- 
-zow’s social and political opinions, has 
his moments of strength. 

“The Ellen Glasgow; Double- 
day, New York; $1.60 net. 


* * 


Builders,’’ by 
Page & Co., 


A ROBERTS HICHENS NOVEL 

Mr. Hichens has many admirers, most 
of whom will be disappointed by his 
newest novel, “Mrs. Marden.” It is a 
hook that aims at a popular treatment, 
in fiction form, of the psychic vagaries 
of the moment. ‘To the reader it will 
seem obvious, at once, that the author has 
chosen to write of spiritualism solely be- 
‘ause it happens to be “the thing.” With 
what appears to be an equally obvious 
motive, he has elected to vary the almost 
universal advocacy of the psychic phil- 
osophies by appearing in the rédle of 
skeptic. Even in this aim he has missed 
an opportunity by producing a most 
superficial and unconvincing argument. 
The story, briefly, deals with a London 
society woman, who, after losing her 
only son in the war, turns to the solace 
of psychic phenomena. Discovering that 


She has been the victim of fraud, she 
turns to old orthodox beliefs, and dies 
a beautiful death. 


“Mrs. Marden,”’ by Robert Hichens; 
H. Doran Co., New York; $1.50 net. 


* * 


George 


DEEP WATERS 

A new book by W. W. Jacobs is al- 
ways a joy, though his stories are very 
uneven in merit. Just why he has called 
his latest collection “Deep Waters” is 
not clear, for while the central character 
in most of them is a night watchman on 
a London dock, and while the tales have 
a salty flavor, the deepest waters that 
appear in them are those which nearly 
engulfed Bill when he tried to convince 
his lawful wife that the portly lady who 
claimed him as her husband had hitherto 
been a stranger. 

Mr. Jacobs’ rich vein of humor never 
showed to better advantage than in the 
story “Striking Hard.” Mrs. Porter did 
not sympathize with her husband when he 
went on strike, and she countered, con- 
sequently, with a little strike of her own, 
in which she enlisted the downtrodden 
housewives. When the men tried to 
break up their meeting, they found them- 
selves quite powerless in the face of the 
tactics of their wives. The men’s strike 
was successful, but they found themselves 
obliged to concede to their wives the ex- 
tra four bob a week which they de- 
manded. 

Searcely less amusing is the account of 
Bill’s endeavor to recover treasure-trove 
from the mud at the side of the dock, 
and how his facile explanation that his 
mud baths were taken as a cure for his 
rheumatism caused Cap’n Fogg to imitate 
him,—with most successful results. 

Among the other jolly good tales that 
the book contains, “Sam’s Ghost” is one 
of the best, though “Made to Measure,” 
“Family Cares” and “The Substitute” 
are very well worth reading. In all of 
them the humor is neither too subtle nor 
too obvious, and it is always very human. 

Mr. Jacobs is least successful when he 
deserts the water-side and in “Bedrid- 
den” and “The Winter Offensive” at- 
tempts to describe the trials of the house- 
holder on whom the billeting law has im- 
posed soldier guests. The diary form in 
which the stories are written evidently 
does not suit him, and they are rather 
grotesque than funny. 
Waters,” by W. W. 
New York; 


” * 


Jacobs; Charles 
$1.60 net. 


“Deep 
Scribner’s Sons, 


SIBERIA TODAY 

Captain Frederick F. Moore, a news- 
paper man of wide experience and a 
former officer of the regular army, tells 
the colorful story of the American ex- 
peditionary forces in Siberia, to which 
he was attached as an officer in the in- 
telligence service. The book deals with 
his personal experiences, but in a large 
sense it is an estimate of the entire mil- 
itary enterprise undertaken by - this 
country on the Asiatic continent. 

Little authoritative information came 
to the American public from this theatre 
of the war during the tremendous final 
days of the conflict, and not much of the 
truth has been printed since then, judg- 
ing from Captain Moore’s observations. 
He depicts a scene of vast chaos in that 
part of the former Russian Empire 
which was generally supposed to have 
escaped the worst of Bolshevism. 

With Captain Moore the reader is per- 
mitted to travel over thousands of miles 
of the decrepit Transsiberian Railway, 
witnessing appalling sabotage and neg- 
lect; he views the old Siberian prisons 
for political exiles, banquets with Cos- 
sack chiefs and Japanese generals, and 
eats raw salmon eggs with refugees; he 
views, through a swiftly-moving narra- 
tive, the trials of the American troops 
in a land where the winter temperature 
ranges from fifty to seventy-five degrees 
below zero, and hears the story of the 
brutality and barbarity with which the 
Cossack chiefs, Semenoff and Kalmikoff, 
attempted to restore the old autocratic 
régime under the guise of an effort to 
combat Bolshevism. 

Captain Moore is impatient with the 
United States government because of its 
lack of a definite policy concerning Rus- 
sia. He looks upon the Siberian military 
expedition as a failure, whether it is 


regarded “in the light of an attempt at 
international diplomacy, military inter- 
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vention, a gesture of friendship toward 
Russia, or an enterprise in the nature 
of insurance against the spread of Bol- 
shevism.” He does not criticize the send- 
ing of military forces to Siberia, but is 
severe in his judgment that to do so 
without a definite policy and plan of ac- 
tion behind it was fatal to the future in- 
terests and prestige of the United States 
in the Far East. The American forces 
went to Siberia prepared for vigorous 
and constructive action, only to find 
themselves rendered innocuous, and at 
times ridiculous, because of their orders 
to do nothing savoring of interference or 
intervention. 

The author credits the good intention 
of America in its very considerable re- 
lief work of various kinds in Siberia, but 
he asserts that it became thereby “ac- 
tually an ally of the Bolshevist régime, 
though maintaining an attitude of non- 
interference—neutrality.” It appears to 
be his belief that Kalmikoff or Semenoff, 
though murderers, bandits and auto- 
crats, could have been used to consoli- 
date all the various forces opposed to 
Bolshevism, and through them might 
have saved Siberia, not alone from Red 
anarchy but from probable future ab- 
sorption by Japan, with all the interna- 
tional complications that suggestion im- 
plies. 

“Siberia Today,” by Frederick F. Moore; D. 

Appleton & Co., New York; $2 net. 

* + 


LEONARD MERRICK 


The handsome limited edition of the 
novels and tales of Leonard Merrick, 
now appearing, marks the high critical 
estimate in which he is held by his con- 
temporaries. No author of our day has 
had a bigger compliment paid him than 
has he in the voluntary introductions 
written for the respective volumes by 
such persons as W. D. Howells, H. G. 
Wells, Sir James Barrie, Sir Arthur 
Pinero, and other of his fellow-crafts- 
men. They are unanimous, too, in find- 
ing him one of the rare artists of the 
time; there is almost a note of wistful 
envy in some of the things they say 
about him. 

Yet it is to be suspected that Merrick 
is not popular with the general public, 


and that he is not even known among 
those who read Wright, Porter and 
Chambers. It would seem that so de- 


jightful a series of tales and sketches as 
the “Whisperings About Women” would 
fetch anybody; it is like Locke for airy, 
irresponsible charm and make-believe. 
But the Merrick the fellow-authors cry 
up is the Merrick of “The Actor Man- 
ager,” to mention one book confessedly 
his best, most representative. And the 
reason that he is caviare to the general 
(if he is) in such work is perhaps not 
so hard to say: plot is entirely secondary 
to character study, and the unsensational 
realism of the treatment is disappoint- 
ing to all who look for pleasant lying 
about life. 

Merrick knows the stage and stage folk 
as few do, and no other English author 
has depicted this aspect of modern life 
with the same _ intimate, .easy, inside 
knowledge; in this he is the master of 
them all. The interest in him, then, is 
that which is to be found in truth, sym- _ 
pathy and insight directed to the study 
of ordinary or average humans, shown in 
their habits as they live from. day to 
day. And by his quiet, beautiful art 
Merrick makes this wonderfully appeal- 
ing, at least to some of. us, including 
the writer of this review. 

“Limited Edition 


P. Dutton & Co., 
volume. 


of Leonard Merrick’; E. 
New York; $2 net per 


Books Received 


Battle,” by A. P. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

“A Woman of Thirty,” by Marjorie Allen 
Seiffert; Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

“The Inward Light,’ by Allan Davis and 
Anna R. Stratton; Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York. 

“Democracy and Government,’ by Samuel 
Peterson; Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

“The Power of a God,’’ by Thacher How- 
land Guild; University of Illinois Press, Ur- 
bana, Ill; $1.25 net. 

“Wanderings in the Orient,’’ by Albert M. 
Reese; The Open Court Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

“The 
ams Gibbons; 
2.50 net. 

“Realities 
Mills; The 
net. 


“The Secret Herbert; 


New Map of Asia,” 
The Century 


by Herbert Ad- 
Co., New York; 


by John 
$2.50 


Science,” 
New York; 


of Modern 
Macmillan Co., 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NORTHWEST—FLOUR-MILLING CAPACITY 


DECENNIAL STATEMENT 
o———1915——,._ 1905 
Number Capacity No. Capacity 
of mills bbls 


Minnesota... 287 149,095 363 158,314 

N. Dakota... 71 15,485 70 11,670 

8S. Dakota.. 82 11,685 99 11,159 
BY YEARS 


On Jan. 1, 1920, the milling capacity of the 
Northwest was approximately as follows: 


No. Daily 

mills bbls 

PEIMMEBOTAT 2 cnc cress scsees 268 77,665 
North Dakota .........+.++. 94 17,375 
Bouth Dakota .......0..cc00. 83 10,115 
MINED SA bseds-cesbeccdesace 445 105,155 
BEIMMOGPOUS 2 cece cece vcccce 26 93,300 
Gs. PEE bce ecceccvcvacieccecs a 4,750 
DEE. BAW Viet wears’ ta bes 6 6 2 6,500 
WEE sce vcctesseteoveanes 477 209,705 
Borer ree 84 13,859 
RBBTOBALE 2 nn cccssvccsess 561 223,504 


On Jan. 1, 1919, the milling capacity of the 
Northwest was approximately as follows: 





No. Daily 

mills bbls 

Mimmemota® ..ccccccccsccces 264 76,715 
North Dakota .........-.+55 98 17,560 
South Dakota .........-+0+: 87 10,450 
0) eee 449 104,725 
Minneapolie .....cecvsccces . ae 93,900 
Duluth-Superior ..........+5 2 6,500 
TOORIW co ccscccsccesescace 479 205,125 
BROMUREMG ccvcccccccccisccces 82 13,825 
AGBTOTALE 2 ncccccccsevecs 561 218,950 


On Jan. 1, 1918, the milling capacity of the 
Northwest was approximately as follows: 





No. Daily 

mills bbls 

SE cccvecdecveescree 234 70,010 
North Dakota ..... evesesene 85 16,455 
South Dakota ..........ee00% 73 10,865 
| Perr ries Tir 392 97,330 
PEEUIOEND ciccscccccccsese 29 89,300 
Duluth-Superior ..........+-+ 6,250 
TMORBID. accccvsrcccccesocee 426 192,880 
BHOMTAMR 2. cc cccccccccccsese 66 12,877 
Aggregate ...ccccceeveees 492 206,757 


On Jan. 1, 1917, the milling capacity of the 
Northwest was approximately as follows: 








No. Daily 

mills bbls 

MEimMesOte® 2 ncccccccccccsce 237 68,725 
Worth Dakote ....ceccccssee 77 15,920 
South Dakota ..........605 74 10,890 
Totals ....sceee weeeviovece 388 95,535 
PRIOEED Si ceccsccccccece 26 86,400 
Duluth-Superior ........... ° 5 6,050 
HORRIS cece ccrvccvccsscces 419 187,985 
PROCERE: 6 ccccccccccsccceuce 60 11,517 
Aggremate ..... cece evcees 479 199,502 


On Jan. 1, 1916, the milling capacity of the 
Northwest was approximately as follows: 





No. Daily 

mills bbls 

POR” cvsvcernevecvves 243 68,195 
North Dakota ........ceeee% 7 15,685 
South Dakota ....ccccssseee 76 11,090 
MOORE corecicccsscccceccs § 94,970 
ee. REE 80,200 
6,050 





Duluth-Superior 





TE. £ dice cslncic coven svoss 425 181,220 
OID ovic.sic tec teeen veenes 52 7,877 
ABBTOGACE occ cccccccccses 477 189,097 


On Jan. 1, 1915, the milling capacity of the 
Northwest was approximately as follows: 











No. Daily 

mills bbls 

PIN ccc ccecesdicvae 258 69,245 
eee 71 15,485 
RE PUES ccc cectececess $2 11,685 
BEN aS obese cseveccecvoe 411 96,415 
RINGERS occ coscccecceese 24 73,800 
Duluth-Superior ............ 5 6,050 
EEE 6695 6 base bs cee elites 440 176,265 
DEEL 60h bs000006 es sane 35 6,670 
pS ere er 475 182,935 


On Jan. 1, 1914, the milling capacity of the 
Northwest was approximately as follows: 











No. Daily 

mills bbis 

IN 56 666 66.0 G08 08 60,0 273 72,125 
WUOEOM WOMOUR 2. cc ccccsececs 73 16,175 
BOE TOGO 6 nc ccccescsees 81 11,375 
ED, 6 0.6 perencrectcovees 427 99,675 
PEMMMORMOMD 2c ccsccccceveses 23 72,800 
Duluth-Superior ............ 5 6,050 
ED -b.60 obc0sccmeevocees 455 178,525 
BEOMUARE: ccc crccccsccccscce 26 5,740 
DBSPORERE. oc cccsescvevecces 481 184,265 


On Jan, 1, 1913, the milling capacity of the 
Northwest was approximately as follows: 


No. Daily 

mills bbls 

POR? cis ccevbsincrece 292 74,185 
North Dakota ........ oc aeoe 73 16,265 
South Dakota ........... eos 86 12,425 
PL ahha 0 dd ec ndcoevned 451 102,875 
Minneapolis ..........+5+5. - 33 72,800 
Duluth-Superior ........... ° 5 6,050 


181,726 


Aggregate .......-eeeeeee 479 


On Jan. 1, 1912, the milling capacity of the 
Northwest was approximately as follows: 


No. Daily 

mills bbls 

a eee es 288 73,485 
PUONED SPMMOOR 6 cee se a nteseds 72 16,065 
South Dakota ........ cvcees. SF 10,485 
ME wp cc bercocesscens ~. 446 100,035 
MINNCAPOls ....ccsccressess 23 72,800 
Duluth-Superior .........+6. 4 5,900 
pS ere onve~ See 178,735 


On Jan. 1, 1911, the milling capacity of the 
Northwest was: 








No. Daily 
mills bbis 
Minnesota® ....6..eeeeeees 76,215 
North Dakota ° e 16,070 
South Dakota 10,270 
Totals ..... TYTTTTITT TTT 468 101,555 
Minneapolis ........ceeeeeee 23 72,800 
Duluth-Superior ...........+ 4 5,900 
Aggregate ........ ceccess S05 180,255 
On Jan. 1, 1908, the milling capacity of the 
Northwest was: 
No. Daily 
mills bbls 
PIBROROTRM iv i's 60:6 5:00 00-0: - 296 75,985 
WOFth DOMOtH 2 oi ccccscccece 74 15,300 
South Dakota .......e.e005 . 94 10,600 
POC secvecves eccccccces 464 101,885 
RPT eee ccoe 8B 72,800 
Duluth-Superior .......... oe 3 6,000 
Aggregate ........ cocccee 400 180,685 


+Outside Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, 
*Outside Minneapolis and Duluth. 





Minneapolis—Millfeed Movement 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
Minneapolis, by calendar years, as reported 
by the Chamber of Commerce, in tons: 
Receipts Ship’ts Receipts Ship’ts 
1919. .133,526 823,494 1898.. 8,173 474,036 
1918.. 74,849 667,492 1897.. 6,336 410,009 
1917.. 70,048 750,008 1896.. 6,086 338,317 
1916.. 79,329 706,801 1895.. 4,162 308,658 
1915.. 76,542 664,518 1894.. 3,144 293,489 
1914.. 78,337 648,342 1893.. 8,697 305,637 
1913.. 64,719 601,701 1892. 4,086 273,636 
1912.. 69,550 659,243 1891. 5,401 249,833 
1911.. 37,886 610,794 1890. 2,877 221,430 
1910.. 39,194 512,199 1889. 196,627 
1909.. 32,555 449,821 1888. 7,435 208,641 
1908.. 31,736 414,043 1887. 6,508 190,662 
1907.. 25,769 368,671 1886. 4,680 181,304 
1906.. 30,748 386,905 1885.. 3,941 144,262 
1905.. 26,917 462,432 1884.. 6,233 140,959 
1904.. 25,091 . 383,645 1883.. 20,789 131,146 
1903.. 17,179 400,015 1882.. 19,474 116,189 
1902.. 14,999 459,064 1881. 107,532 
1901.. 15,729 617,238 1880. 8,869 65,594 
1900.. 10,428 468,520 1879. 7,202 45,328 
1899.. 9,822 428,890 
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Minneapolis—Flour Movement 
Receipts and shipments of flour at Minne- 
apolis, by calendar years, in barrels, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce (000’s 
omitted): 
Receipts Ship’ts 


Receipts Ship’ts 
1919... 1,200 19,611 1898.... 157 


13,391 


1918.... 750 19,098 1897.... 144 12,757 
1917.... 888 17,965 1896.... 140 10,974 
1916.... 900 19,177 1895.... 136 9,026 
1915.... 757 19,064 1894.... 150 8,951 
1914.... 816 18,783 1893.... 282 9,369 
1913.... 770 18,541 1892.... 164 7,562 
1912.... 587 16,991 1891.... 77 6,694 
1911.... 396 15,680 1890.... 70 6,071 
1910.... 318 15,448 1889.... 65 6,777 
1909.... 269 14,156 1888.... 70 6,216 
1908.... 242 14,083 1887.... 27 5,758 
1907.. 240 14,898 1886.... 18 5,050 
1906.. 246 15,206 1885.... 21 5,318 
1905... 317 14,130 1884.... 102 4,047 
1904.. 352 16,227 1883.... 208 3,176 
1903.... 292 16,818 1882.... 210 3,143 
1902.. 246 15,995 1881.... 263 2,052 
1901.... 241 14,955 1880.... 103 1,552 
1900.... 223 13,958 1879.... 131 941 
1899.... 197 14,263 





Minneapolis—Millfeed Shipments 


Yearly shipments of millstuffs from Minne- 
apolis, by calendar years, in tons, by routes: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
C., M. & St. P. 98,604 107,011 138,501 134,075 
Cc. & BP. ME. 
ok ere ee 376,107 234,265 190,101 236,935 
M. & St. L.... 21,849 10,004 9,787 7,57 
Great North... 62,141 96,727 119,157 97,293 
North. Pacific. 25,157 29,459 63,196 64,145 


woc 


5 
9 
2 





Gt. Western... 32,505 24,850 25,029 19,534 

C., B. & Q.... 94,844 93,847 82,903 60,111 

on ETE 82,970 47,084 85,249 72,114 

Rock Island... 29,227 19,620 20,371 14,869 

Minn. Transfer. .... 4,625 15,714 150 
Totals ... 


..-823,494 667,492 750,008 706,801 
Receipts ..... 133,526 74,849 70,048 79,329 





Minneapolis—Oil Cake Movement by Routes 


Yearly shipments of linseed oil cake from 
Minneapolis, by calendar years, in pounds, by 
routes (000’s omitted): 

1919 1918 1917 1916 
C., M. & St. P. 19,656 24,336 24,835 21,070 


B Ow cecsis 26,230 28,011 29,206 28,691 
M. & St. L.... 17,927 10,464 1,422 8,671 
Gt. Northern.. 19,739 11,748 11,320 19,466 
North, Pacific. 22,750 1,021 3,647 19,722 


C. G. W. .ceee 33,445 33,819 52,986 60,786 
C., B. & Q.... 14,442 7,561 19,018 20,445 
BOO ncccccsses 7,045 1,552 4,255 3,128 


Rock Island .. 21,971 24,379 36,280 29,314 
Minn. Transfer 48,472 39,082 38,165 23,181 





Totals ...... 221,667 191,973 221,135 224,473 











NIL NISI BONUM 


The following is a verbatim copy of 
a letter, with inclosure of a money or- 
der for $20, recently received by a Kan- 
sas milling concern: 

Gentlemen: I think in December of 
1912 we received a care of flour from 
you. this car was in a reck and had to 
be transfered. we send in a claim for 
20 sack damage for whitch you promptly 
sent us a check for $21.00 and some 
cents for same. there was more than 20 
sacks tooren and the sacks on the floar 
was dirty But the flour was not all lost 
and we saved all we could I think not 
over 150 lb was lost But from a buisness 
Stand point I thought we was justified 
in making this claim But from a Spirtol 
vew the Lord has shoen me that it was 
rong and has shoen me that I will haf 
to mak all rongs right before I can 
make my home in Heaven. 
The Lord has Shoen me that it will 
take $20.00 to mak this right. Inclosed 
Please find this amount. 
Now except this from the Lord not of 
any thing of myself only a siner Saved 
by Grace Pray for me that I may never 
fall again. 
Your Brother in Christ, 

* 7. 


The sessions in a certain town were in 
full swing. On the third day a dreadful 
calamity occurred—the court crier was 
absent. 

“Well, we must find a substitute,” re- 
marked the judge. 

Just as they were in the middle of an 
exciting case, a breathless messenger-boy 
came in and handed a letter to the judge. 
The latter read it and then announced to 
the court: 

“I have a message from our court 
crier. He says: ‘Wife’s mother died last 
night. Will not be able to cry today.’ ” 

—London Tit-Bits. 


* * 


“Is this a healthy town?” inquired a 
homeseeker. 

“Yes, certainly,” was the answer. 
“When I came here I hadn’t the strength 
to utter a word; I had scarcely a hair 
on my head; I couldn’t walk across the 
room, and I had to be lifted from my 
bed.” . 

“You give me hope, 
seeker, with enthusiasm. 
have you been here?” 

“I was born here,” replied the native. 

—Sketch. 


” 


cried the home- 
“How long 


© * 


“T shall sue you for damages. Your 
confounded dog just bit me.” 

“You'll have to prove it. Wait a mo- 
ment, and I'll see if his teeth fit the 
marks.” —Century Magazine. 

* * 

Williams and Wilkins were partners, 
and it was the custom of their wives, 
who were great friends, to call occasion- 
ally upon their husbands at their office. 
One day Williams, after their departure, 
showed signs of anxiety. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Wilkins, 
observing his partner. 

“Just see how it rains!” exclaimed Wil- 
liams. “I feel very anxious about my 
wife. She’s gone out without an um- 
brella, and your wife has none, either.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. They'll take 
shelter in some shop.” 

“Precisely,” said Williams. “That’s 
why I’m worried.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
* * 

The train from Eastbourne was rapidly 
nearing the end of its journey, but the 

amateur politician was still busy. 

“Gentlemen,” he was saying, “England 
is rapidly going to the dogs. What was 
our position a few years ago? Why, at 


” 
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the top of the tree! But where are we 
now? I say again—where are we now?” 

And the man in the corner, who had 
been gently dozing, suddenly awoke and 
replied, “Clapham Junction, sir.” 

—London Tit-Biis. 
x * 

One morning Mr. Jenkins, the proprie- 
tor of the village provision stores, re- 
ceived a letter which caused him to in- 
dulge in a few imprecations at its cool 
effrontery. It ran as follows: 

“Dear Sir.—Will you let my little boy, 
Billy, ’ave six loaves and a pund of 
cheaze on trust, as my ’usband is out of 
work, and will yer rap the cheaze in a bit 
of the situations vacant advertisements 
of a newspaper, and tie the bread in 4 
lump of your butter muslin, cose if tie 
werst comes to the werst and the old min 
don’t find a job ’e’ll ’ave to borrer yo 
pair of steps and a pail and go out wi 
der cleaning.” —Clippin. 


Diner: “Waiter! Bring me a knife for 
the butter.” 

Waiter: 

Diner: 
for the cheese.” 


“Yes, sir.” 
“Oh, and, waiter, a revoly: 
—Ginger Jar. 


* #* 


The little boy sobbed bitterly as 
gazed at the old man who had slipp 
down. The latter was touched at this 
show of sympathy on the part of the 
child. 

“Don’t cry, my little man; I am no 
hurt very much,” he said. “But I a: 
glad you are so sympathetic.” 

“Oh, I know you ain’t hurt much, b 
it’s my banana that you’ve gone a 
slipped on!” he sobbed. —Judye. 

” * 


= => 


ae 


She was a professor’s wife, and she w 
awfully proud of her hubby. One da 
when the Smith-Joneses came along 
tea, she told them all about him. 

“He’s a wonder, is my husband,” she 
said. “Just at this minute he is in t! 
laboratory conducting some experiments 
The professor expects to go down 





posterity a 

B-r-r-r! Crash! Rattle! Another 
B-r-r-r! from the direction of the lab- 
oratory. 


“T hope he hasn’t gone,” said one of t 
visitors, anxiously. Life. 
* 





* 


He was a temperance lecturer, mo: 
remarkable for homeliness of featu 
than eloquence. 

“Yes, my dear friends,” he said, “I wa 
young then; but since that time I have 
shunned the glass.” 

“T believe yer, guv’nor,” shouted 
voice from the back. “If I was only ‘a’ 
as ugly as you I shu’d be afraid ter ketch 
sight of me face in a pail o’ water.” 

—London Tit-Bils. 


* & 


7 


Insurance Agent: “Pardon me, mada 
but what is your age?” 
Miss Antique: “I have seen twenty 
three summers.” 
Insurance Agent: “Yes, of course; bi 
how many times have you seen them?” 
—Clipping 


* * 


The lady with the red blouse, hands, 
and nose bounced into the store of Selle: 
& Doem, and accosted the man behi: 
the counter. 

“Morning!” she began, affably. “I 
want another dozen of them eggs you 
sent me yesterday.” 

“Certainly, madam,” oozed the shop- 
keeper. “Are you making puddin 
again?” 

“No, thank you,” sniffed the lady. 
want them eggs for something more pro 
itable. They’re goin’ to let me off 
week’s rent.” 

“Indeed!” said the egg vender. “Are 
you going to offer your landlord som 
cakes ?” 

“Offer him cakes!” answered the cus- 
tomer. “Not much! But ’e’s com 
round this mornin’ for the rent, an’ if 
crack them eggs and hide ’em in t 
backyard, it’s ten to one he'll ery qui! 
thinkin’ the drains want seein’ to!” 

—Sket« / 


t 


Oo =. 


7 * 


Lysander, a husky farm hand, was te!!- 
ing his troubles to a neighbor, and among 
other things said that the wife of tle 
farmer who employed him was “tvo 
durned close for any use.” 

“This very mornin’,” said he, “she said 
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to me, ‘Lysander, do you know how many 
pancakes you have et this morning? I 
said, ‘No ma’am, I ain’t counted ’em.’ 
‘Well? she sé ‘that last one you et 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—RESALE MAN, NEED NOT BE 
experienced flour salesman but must have 
some selling experience; good proposition 
to right man. Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn, 





AS MANAGER OF 250 TO 350 BBL MILL; 
have had sound, practical experience in all 
branches of the business; understand ac- 
counting and production costs thoroughly; 
reference from present employer. Address 
2854, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


YOUNG MAN, 


305 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 


service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
3 : ne a start with a live firm looking to the 
AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD-SIZED MILL; future for competent, trained help. Ad- 





was the twenty-sixth.’ 


olis. 
“\n’ it made me so dod-gasted mad 


WANTED—TWO HIGH-GRADE FLOUR 
salesmen, one in Indiana and one in Michi- 


[ just up from the table and went to gan; we want men of experience, ac- 
without my breakfast.” quainted with the trade and able to pro- understand milling both spring and win- dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
al . . duce results; good openings for high-class ter wheat, rye and corn; prefer central neapolis, 





Buckie Talks. 


states; 47 years old, married; give refer- 
ences or come on approval. Address H, 


new = M., 2884, care Northwestern Miller, Min- MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
neapolis. : — ——— 


men; could also use salesmen in other ter- 
ritories. Century Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





* * 
\ woman recently engaged a 
i, with whose appearance and manner . 
When the terms 


FOR SALE—A 60-BBL MILL, OR WILL 
I am 


mai " 
ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 


she was greatly pleased. ee Bi 
fees , oe vie a - e , ; \ . ie rade same; goo¢c arming country; 

hat — agreed upon, the lady of the with mill  oxperience; coreeet Adusinio- being wheeled to the mill, unable to walk. 

10 said: . ‘ . . — ration auditor; can systematize business; Address Henry Kiesling, Winthrop Grain 

h FLOUR SALESMEN good education; age 38; permanent. Ad- & Mill Co., Winthrop, Minn, P 


much too 








Sow r las aid wa 
he rm he A i ond n " hope that Large, successful Kansas mill dress “Accountant,” care Northwestern 
jondly e policemen. > € sarge, success ansas ° ‘He ” ance Building . ~ 7 + ~ 
ys Ber . a : I with established trade and ilar, 2234 Royal tnsurance: Sullding, FOR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST 50-BBL 
I « trust you. - a : brands, has openings for terri- Chicago, Ill. milling properties in western Washington; 
deed you can, ma’am, replied the tories in Kansas, Oklahoma and never failing water power; mill and other 
1 maid “T can’t bear policemen. I Texas; a splendid permanent WITH MILL DESIRING BUSINESS IN property in A-1 condition; late machinery; 
ne : : - . ne . ara , New England, Greater 3oston territory must make sale at once. R. E. Dyer, ad- 
oeht up to hate the very si rht of field for producers of known ? “ P 
wa rough } ate J £ ability; state your experience preferred, by man thoroughly familiar ministrator, care Washington National 
the You see, my father was a bur- and qualifications in first letter. with wholesale bakery and jobbing trade; 3ank, Ellensburg, Wash. 
glar.” Ginger Jar. Address 610, care Northwestern salary and expenses with drawing account. = : ~<a . oats 6 
gla e * I Miller, Kansas City, Mo. Address T. E, Crocker, 64 Main Street, FOR SALE—15-BBL WATER-POWER 
. 1 ter?” Winthrop, Mass, mill 7. western Minnesota, with seven 
is this car got a speedometer? antuctiehie é a tinneieannainies acres of land and good dwelling house; 
iskcd an old gentleman of the auctioneer. AS MILL MANAGER, ASSISTANT MAN- Sewert euetieer dan, ate nae 
ansht 1e ras equé > occa- ager or responsible position in connection , : am; oO o 
I yr penne was equal to the with the milling business, by young man and a make reasonable terms to a 
sion, and replied: P — ‘ with established record; accounting and pV ome we splendid opportunity. 
\t 30 miles an hour it exhibits a white WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR OUR 150- all branches of business understood; long Srinnax? a” care Northwestern Miller, 
flay. at 40 miles a red flag, and at 5( Bhi sill; Barnard & Lene machinery, new, — — Dg yr aes A — PPh vinci sci ciation sh seteees hee 
miles a gramophone begins to play, ‘Tm modern, and electrically driven; splendid Sooke anak anae “tentherentern’ tune, Min. FOR SALE—OUR 560-BBL FLOUR MILL 
We 4 ie © tig la mill to run; must have yield, quality and ee Pe ee ‘ * _ and feed mill; wheat storage capacit 
going to be an angel, and with the ange ls shies tn blvinc Gganatlenn tue eualbee neapolis. aheut. 1008 fens dee Sone poner oA 
aw Life. mills; $2,400 to right man; opportunity to 74 ee ae eet 400 to 500 bbis; also good capacity feed 
+ #* invest if desired; a experience and ref- storage; two good wells; wagon dump 
P vohihin > erences; want man of proved ability. Tri- scales; steam power; bargain if tak 
The teacher had written 92.7 on _ the vie eraictg- ? Myce , Pp ; a & en 
z State Milling Co., Belle Fourche, 8S. D. me ™ at once; sell for cash only; dissolution 
hos « , » effec SITUATION JANTED : : 
bl board, and to show the effect of PN a ci sm A nN ~ —_ -? MILI Be AGER object for selling. Cottonwood Roller 
multiplying by ten rubbed out the deci- WANTED—A SOUTHWESTERN MILL HAS of MILL MANAGE Mills, Cottonwood, Minn. 
in point She then turned to the class an opening in its accounting department, Young man, 33 years of age, with 10 - - —_____ — — 
. i with good opportunity for advancement, years’ experience in flour and corn “ 
und saids for a young man as assistant to auditor; mill operation, grain buying and the FOR SALE 
must have good knowledge of accounting marketing of wheat and corn prod- 150-bbl Water Power 


‘ow, Mary, where is the decimal 
and have had milling experience; give full ucts, is open for position with live Flour and Feed Mili 


” 4 : ‘ s . 
ice 9 : , particulars regarding experience and sal- concern as manager on salary and 

n the duste r, miss,” replied Mary, ary expectations in first letter. Address thabk G8 Gaels Wr ‘aaah te idee keeesee ts Be best wheat and fruit 

without hesitation. 2869, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- ested in connection with some mil) secti f New York state; ten min- 

olis. with privilege of buying stock on utes’ drive from @ town of 56,000 

I g ying § . population; the best equipped water 


People’s Home Journal. 
* ie ——— payments; I am not afraid of work 
and am not looking for a snap; can 


e lady of the house had occasion to give exceptional references. Address 
a 608, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 


power in the state; the mill con- 
sists in part of six double stands 
9x24 Allis roller mills, two Nordyke 
& Marmon sifters, with centrifugal 


object to the number of blouses her maid- aoe fae’ tae 
se nt sent to the wash. CHEMIST WANTED a oe — orf es the building is a 
_ ales SD a “ ™ " veautiful, substantial stone; mill is 

Vhy, Mary,” she said, “my own Waktel——-Anh  uidereraduvate now running Right and aay; can be 


purchased at a very low price and on 
the best terms; the reason for selling 
will be satisfactorily explained; do 


chemist, young man who is ac- 
tive, ambitious, reliable, 
entious, desiring thoroughly 


l hter doesn’t send six -blouses a week 
to the laundry.” 


conscl- 


EXPERIENCED MILL ACCOUNTANT AND 








‘erhaps she don’t,” replied the serv- practical training in laree mill manager desires a change to a permanent not write unless you mean business 
unt, with great indignation, “and perhaps laboratory as assistant chemist; position, with $5,000 to invest if desired ; . s ; 
Rig pA eS ith ¢ ae furnish full information, refer- would consider partnership in small mill rl ; E. A. Evens, . 
she on’t walk out with a sweep. ences, a&e. state whether mar- or a responsible position with large mill; 428 Pratt St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

London Tit-Bits. rel or 5 salary "eupeated first-class reference; 15 years with present 
Me e-ony employer; if interested will call for inter- 


FOR SALE—MILL AND ELEVATOR; MILL 





and time necessary to report for 





: 4 a duty. Miller sn a" care Northwestern equipped with Goldie McCullough milling 

S e ] N ti TEXAS STAR FLOUR MILLS _ $4 . saichd machinery, capacity 75 bbls, and elevator 
IXAS STAR sOUR 1 sLS, oe . . Sr eee ome - capacity 30,000 bus; both mill and elevator 

kK pecia O 1ces Galveston, Texas BY RELIABLE AND INDt STRIOUS HEAD are built of first-class dimension lumber 
ual EP leet a and superintendent in mill of 150 to 600 and are covered with iron siding; this 


bbls capacity; 20 years’ experience in soft property will be sold in any way to suit a 








rate for advertisements in this de- and hard wheat: g “s se vie P 
5 é é ; guarantee close yield and man Dinca tine tbe ; 

nt is 20 cents per line (seven words high-grade flour: first-clas Pieriahs- purchaser; either as it stands, to be put 
, PO eS ee een a tear aaa a high-grade our; first-class millwright; in operation, or the different buildings 

line); minimum charge, $1. . 3 . 8 So CMO EGER ‘ . understand mill construction; am married; separately to be red ake , ~ 
the benefit of those out of a position, FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED TO REPRE- 29 ars of age; can furnish A No. 1 ref- separe ae moved, or taken down for 
sements of Situations Wanted will be sent energetically a Missouri soft wheat erences: can come at jnak. <A ae 2844 a —. wa for —— particulars 
8; cé é / 8S 2 , apply to ne own o *incher Creek, 


j - ¢ i , . > i > Sout De , } ‘ 
mill expanding trade in the South; open care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
territory, Louisiana, Georgia, southern Mis- . - 


sissippi and Alabama; applicants please 


ed at one-half the above rate, 10 cents TE - 
ne (seven words to the line); minimum Pincher reek, Alta, 


50 cents. 


























splay’ advertisements will not be in- state age, previous experience if any, and 

s at the line rate, but will be charged remuneration expected to begin; this is MILLS WANTED 
the rate of $3 per column inch. an opportunity to the right party for a TOTING © ety I 

( advertisem<¢ he entitled to Special permanent engagement with a future. Ad- YOUNG COLLEGE MAN sunninteaigudrunadnsieenstnsigesuetl-otasnnsaeneeeaeeeneea 

N classification will be accepted for dress 2874, care Northwestern Miller, 215 with a fair knowledge of grain and MILL WANTED—A 600 TO 1,000-BBL 
ation herein. Merchants Exchange Building, Louis, familiarity with milling seeks open- mill in A No. 1 condition, or ‘one that 
ertisements under this heading are Mo. ing where he can demonstrate his would have to be completely remodeled; 
ent and the advertisers’ responsibility . — value recently released from serv- same must be in a good wheat section 
necessarily vouched for by The North- owe Pier Meera . - ice, where ability was demonstrated and in a prosperous city; give full par- 
rn Miller. SITUATIONS WANTED by earning a commission and being ticulars in first letter, as this will be a 
y for advertisements in this depart- ei nas made fiying instructor in aviation cash deal. Address 2750, care Northwest- 





— corps; I am thoroughly alive, am- 


WANTED TO PURCHASE PART INTER- bitious, energetic and desire only to 
a chance to prove myself; sal- 


must reach us by Saturday to appear + ern Miller, Minneapolis, 
issue of the following Wednesday. ~ 

















h should accompany all orders, est in a flour mill, and act as manager have a , a 
_ $$$ $$ _$_$$_$_$___ of same, or as superintendent of a large ary to start with no particular ob- MILL MACHINERY WANTED 
7 he mill, Address 2858, care Northwestern ject so long as the opportunity is RD = = 
Miller, Minneapolis. present; prefer place in sales de- . 


_ - _ partment. Address 607, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


SSS WANTED TO PURCHASE PART INTER- 


SALESMAN WANTED—A LIVE WIRE FOR est in a flour mill, and act as manager 
nois territory by Minnesota mill; excel- of same, or as superintendent of a large 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR TWO- 
pair-high feed mills; centrifugal and 
round reels; also corn shellers. Have you 
any to offer? Please write for our new 





Ree oth tpn the d aaa : ated lv mill. Address 2872, care Northwestern ‘ 
stern Miller, Minneapolis. —— WANTED—STEADY POSITION, BY MID- by this time, Mills Machinery Exchange, 
r ds AS MANAGER OF FLOUR MILL WHERE dle-aged single miller of lifelong experi- 201 Millers & Traders Bank Building, Min- 

the remuneration would be governed by ence in milling hard and soft wheat, as neapolis. 








HIGH-CLASS SPRING WHEAT MILL, results obtained, or as superintendent of a well as rye, corn and buckwheat; am per- 
nufacturing strictly quality flour, is large mill on similar basis. Address 2860, fect in handling buhrs and any modern 
nting an A No. 1 salesman for Indiana care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. milling machinery; have always had the 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


best results in regard to quality and yield; 























ritory; give full details in first letter. 

lress 2876, care Northwestern Miller, EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER WOULD prefer to go into a mill of 100 to 500 bbis 
neapolis. consider a position with a future; at pres- capacity; have no bad habits and keep 

- $$$ ent employed, but needs a better opening the mill in fine running shape; if you OIL ENGINE AND TANK FOR SALE— 

FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR to display his ability. If interested please desire a man of ability and great experi- One 30 h-p Muncie oil engine and 10,000- 

rthwest territory; must be energetic address 2841, care Northwestern Miller, ence, answer this ad by stating kind of gal oil tank for sale; first-class condition, 

capable; give references and experi- Minneapolis. power, capacity and what wages willing to Berry Brothers Milling Co., Hector, Minn, 

also state’ salary wanted. Address —_— ee — pay; can come any time. C. S., 224 W., - 

H, C., 2885, care Northwéstern Miller, YOUNG MAN OF 26, WITH THREE General Delivery, Alma, Mich. ONE ALSOP PROCESS BLEACHER, CON- 

> 2 - ae sisting of generator, air pump, air tank, 


desires 


milling office, 
there is an 


years’ experience in 


concern three agitators; is good for 300-bbl mill; 


NEED A SALES-MANAGER ?—I AM QUAL- 
everything complete and in good condi- 


ified by experience and my record of ac- 


ineapolis, 


= position with where 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE FULL CHARGE opportunity to work into the sales depart- 





export flour business of a large concern ment. Address 2881, care Northwestern complishment to assume responsibility for tion. Charleston Milling Co., Charleston, 
th plenty of capital and a large export Miller, Minneapolis, an entire sales department or complete Mo. 
Plus; want a thoroughly competent - charge of sales for a district; am thor- 

AS SALES-MANAGER, BY FLOUR SALES- oughly familiar with modern and pro- FOR SALE—ONE THREE-TUBE BAR- 


n; state references, salary expected and 
l methods and beau grain huller and scourer, complete 


particulars. Address “Export,” care man, under 30, who can show a clean gressive flour-selling espe- 
rthwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance sales record; desire to connect with live cially well equipped to handle family trade with fan, capacity 150 bus per hour; ma- 
lilding, Chicago, Ill. concern making quality flour; at present business through dealers and jobbers, as chine in good condition; ball-bearing type. 
Northwestern Miller, 


Address 1927, care 


well as baker trade; at present employed, 
St, Louis, Mo. 


but require a bigger proposition with more 
responsibility and latitude; am thoroughly 
energetic, progressive, ambitious, of good 
personality, good executive and know how 
to handle men; must have a connection 
where hard work and result-producing 
effort will win recognition. Address 2861, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





employed. Address 2864, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—THREE FLOUR SALESMEN, 
perienced—one to cover western Penn- 
vania, another central New York state, 
other the Hudson River and northern 
w Jersey; salary and commission paid. 
dress, giving full references and say 
en you can start, 2867, care Northwest- 

ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—SIX 27x76 NORDYKE & MAR- 
mon standard purifiers; have seen less 
than three years’ service; can be seen in 
operation; are being replaced by larger 
machines. Address St. Paul Milling Co., 
905 Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
quainted with New England car buyers, is 
open for a position with a soft, hard or 
spring wheat mill on a salary and expense 
or drawing account basis. Address 2852, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


January 21, 1920 





Situation Wanted 
by 


Sales-Manager 


Thoroughly capable, aggres- 
sive sales executive of broad 
experience and with splendid 


KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


secause of other business interests, we are 
disposed to consider sale of our 200-barrel mill in 
central Kansas. Property consists of stone mill 
building, large warehouse, nearly 100,000 bus 
modern wheat storage and 75,000 bus at other 
points. Mill on ample site with direct switches 
to two railways. Motor driven. Several well 


A HISTORY 
OF FRANCE 


From the Earliest Times 
to the Treaty of Versailles 


William Sterns Davis 


It happens that the country in whose 
history America has the deepest in- 
terest—particularly today when a 
definite alliance is in prospect—is 
almost the only important country 
whose history is not available to 
American readers in an up-to-date 
and single volume form. 

To remedy this lack, Professor Davis, 
of the University of Minnesota, has 
written a book that traces the entire 





history of France from its very be- 
ginning to the end of the Great War. 


$3.50 Postage 25c 
BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


located country elevators in best hard wheat dis- 
trict. Capacity can be increased to 600 bbls in 
present building at moderate expense. Entire 
property in excellent condition and mill operat- ° 
ing steadily on full time. 


record seeks connection with 
progressive, reputable mill; 
record covers thorough training 
in merchandising of quality 
flour and building of sales or- 
ganization, as well as develop- 
ment of salesmen and sales pol- 
icies, as salesman, field man- 
ager, branch manager and 
sales-manager; prefers connec- 
tion where might have oppor- 
tunity to hold financial interest 
and share in the profits. 


This is an old and well established business 
with successful record, now closing the most 
profitable year in its history. 











Unquestionable __ references, 
with complete record of suc- 
cessful results secured, together 
with any detailed information 
desired will be gladly fur- 
nished. Address 611, care The 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick milis? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
temodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; ‘‘Book of Formulas,” $1.50. ‘The 
All corre- Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. E. Oliver, E. M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. . 


The property and business are not on the 
bargain counter, but are offered at sound value 
for the buyer. Terms can be arranged. Do not 
answer unless you have real money and are pre- 
pared to handle a $150,000 deal. 
spondence confidential. Address 609, care North- 
vestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 























SDM 


W HEAT your requirements on flour barrels 
better than you can do it your- 
HEATER self. Why make your own? 


Save annoyance and expense by 
buying completed barrels from us, 


We operate 47 shops making 
barrels. These shops are so lo- 
cated as to give PROMPT SERV- 
ICE and DELIVERIES to all mills 
in central and eastern states, 

Our business is to take care of 


ILA ce 


Milling Property For Sale 


We offer for sale a combined flour mill and degerminating sys- 
tem corn mill of 400 bbls capacity flour and about 3,500 bus 
capacity corn; equipment is in first-class condition in mill; has 

a new modern steam power plant of finest type in connection; It Heats Evenly 
large fire-proof storage warehouse; on two railroad lines with ioe _. 
advantageous milling-in-transit arrangements; good soft winter ———s 
wheat and corn section with liberal elevator receipts of local Write for 
grain; plant in operation and earnings have been large since Prices 
beginning business; good reasons for wanting to sell; full par- 
ticulars furnished on application. Address H.H., 2805, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Improved 
Dual Steam 
System 
Type 


The Sandusky Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., 
Makers of Barrels 
GALION, OHIO 





Sole Agents 


Allis-Chalmers 


= 

=| 

a3 
Manufacturing Company a 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. Zz 
z 

i@ 


In Canada 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd. 
= Toronto, Ont. 
al 
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=| WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR § 
M = THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY * & 


gl WRITE RALSTON PURINACO.. ST.LOUIS MY 
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WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 





—. Phosphate for SeltRiing | | CARS or TANKS 


for 35 years to making phosphate. Be sure and get Bulletin No. 270. Its 60 pages con- 
Corresp tain many items that will save you time and money 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS Large stocks insure quick shipments. 


Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 





Mill & Elevator Supplies 


Elevator Boots, Heads and Casings, Belts, Chains, Buckets 
and Bolts. Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Couplings and 
Collars. Pulleys, Gears, Sprocket Wheels and 
Sheaves. Complete Rope Transmissions. 


PAPER SACKS FOR MILLERS cae oe te en 


for Unloading Cars. 
T HE CHATF [ELD & WOODS SACK CO. CINCINNATI, 0. | Bag Fillers. 


norms Trucks, 
Complete equipments for handling any kind of material. 


Spear Sample Envelopes #2036 H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Paper Boxes, Commercial and Catalogue ——— a specialty. Building, H Terminal treet 
CEREAL Samples on application. General Printers. é Bema thar Tit Main Street — oe 


CARTONS HEYWOOD MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 









































